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ABSTRACT 

This docuBent aeserlbei the aesthetic eaucation 
curEicttluB developed by the Aesthetic Iducation Progtai, (AIP) of the 
central Miawestern Regional Eaucational Lab. Develofea for eleB.entary 
qraaes, the curriculuB is intended to enhance aesthetic perception, 
teach the arts, create a better living environBent, prcicte general 
.education, and use the arts in general educaticE. It incorporates all 
the art forBSi dance, fila, literature, bus ic, theatre, and visual, 
arts. Chapters one and t*o define AlE«s conceiit of aesthttlc 
education and give specif4.c goals, chapter three preients 
instrgctional units for the six elementary grade levels, giving 
content, instructional strategy, ccncepts, ana ebjfctives for each 
unit. Written by preaocing artists, perforiing artifte, scholars, 
stuaents, and teachers, these units are deslenid tc ccipleBint, not 
to replace, ' currently used art prograis.- Ceitent includes aisthetics 
in relation tos (1) the^ physical world, (2) arte eleBents, (3) .the 
creative process, {U) the artist, (5) the culture, and 16) the . 
environBent. Another chapter presents three case studies involving a 
thira graae teacher, a fifth/siith grade teacher, and a Bcsic 
specialist. Each teacher explains how he integrated the AIP units 
into his elassrooa, adapting theB to the frcper grade level and the 
existing school pEograB. The aocuBent concludes with an evaluation 
strategy, a list of aesthetic educatlct leaiiiog certers, and a 
biblioqraphy. (BC) 
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Education ihould be intg|ral. It 
should enoourpge the powth of the 
whole and eomplete indlviduaL 
''It follows thit education is not 
entirelyi nor even mainly, an affair of 
hook learning, for that is only the 
education of one part pf our niture ^ 
the^part of the mind that deals With 
epts and abitractioni. In the 
, who is not yet maturA enough to 
by thiii short-cut mathods, it 
should be largely an education of the 
senses — the senses of sight; touch 
and hearing; in one wordi i|ia 
education of the sensibility!^ 
HeFbertRead 

To Hell WiOi Culture \ \ 

■ / 



; Any iight^year effort ia not the work of a few, but 
draws its support and direction from many skilled and 
^idicalid piopli. The Aisthetlc Education Program * 
eiirriculiim dtvalopment project is no exception, and 
, acknowledgimints and thanks to quite a number of 
individuali and groups lor their support are very much 
In order. 

There are several people md groups whose direc- 
tion and support have guided the Program f rom its very 
( beginning: Wade M. Robinson, President of CEMREL. 
Inc., who was the first Executive Director of the 
Aesthetic Education Profram and whose contributioni 
have extended pvtr eight years; Kathryn Bloom, Harlan 
Hoffa, and the Arts and Humanities Program of tha 
United States Office of Education, which provided the 
support for the inilial research work and the develop- 
ment of the early funding proposals; the late Manuel- 
Barkan* Laura Chapman, Evan Kbtu, and the staff^ 
members of Phase I of the Program at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, whose researGh'worlf resulted in Guidelinai: 
.Curriculum DeveJopnienl forAistheticEducQtion; 
and the members of the Program's National Advisory 
Committee, many of whom have also served as Staff 
Associates and consultants to the Program, and whose 
dedication to the idea of an aesthetic education curric- 
ulum has guided and shaped the Program over these 
eight years. 

We are grateful to the United States Office of ' 
Education for the initial support for the PrngrHm, Upon ' 
the establishment of the National Institute of Education, 
that body became the source of the Program's suppoptp 
and Martin Engel became the Program's monitor. To that 
agency, too, we express our appreciation, 

Following these pages is a listing of the staff 
members of the Program. Some of these people are ■'old- 
timers" in'lhe life of the Program and deserve special 
recognition for their axcellent work as well as for their 
tenacity. The core administrative sfaff has worked 
' together to provide continuity almost since the beginning 
and includes Nadine J, Meyers* Associate Director for 
Developfnent; Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
for Teacher Education; and Sharon Bocklage Michel- 
Trapaga, Editorial Coordinator. )erilynn Changar. Pam 
Ct Y^^j®^ Fuchs. Beltv Hall, Susan D. Ingham, Rene 



. / 

Michel-Trapaga,J^dward Swedai Bennett Tarleton, and 
, Patricia Thuerniu are all key staff members ^hose work 
in the development, evaluation, and editing df the mate- 
rials, and in the training of teachers for theipuse, has 
^ benefited the Program almost since its inciption, 

Th^ Barly years were made espiQsiall| productive 
by the'4ilig©nt work of Virginia Shelley Robinson and 
Suianne DudJij| Hoffa. p^ticularly on the initial plan- 
hin|^?ork for oiir major curriculum development effort 
/ A^/excellenUlwicar staff has smoothed tha work of the 
/ Rf ogram over the years; this'^taff was headed by Patricia 
/Simmons and later by Mary Runge, And tKere are, of * 
/ course, numerous people whose specialized part-time 
and free-lance contributions to the Program are Invalu- 
able, We thankyoualL 

A very special recognition must go to the students, 
teacherf, and admlnistratbrs in whose classrooms the 
Program tested the materials, sometimes ovbr and oyBt 
again. The classroom sometimes confirmed, sometimes 
rejected our ideas, and both reactions contributed in the 
best possible way to the improvement of the curriculum. 
School districts, administrators, and teachers'who have 
participfltad in these evaluation activities over the years 
are acknowledged on pages 131433. 

Two schools have been involved as demonstration 
sites for the curriculum; Greensfelder Park/Daniel 
Boone School in University City, to whose principals Lee 
Trotter and later Blllie Jacobs vne are deeply grateful; 
and Goodall/Edgar Road School in Webster Groves, 
whose principal, Ray Miller, has given the Program 
valuable and deeply appreciated support, 

f I would like to personally thank Sheila Onuska, 
v^hg,|iag assisted me over^a two-year period in collecting 
the information, organizing it, and writing this book. 
which would not exist without her help. 

I remember well that many of those people 
advising CEMREL in the late 1960s said that an Aesthetic 
Education Program was a "high-risk venture,'* I would 
like to acknowledge CEMREL, Lnc, and its Board of 
Directors for havjng the insight and the courage to take 
that risk, I compliment the laboratory for its foresight 
and its continued support over this long period, f 

Stanleys, Madeja 
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6EMREL was formed in 1965 to improve the 
quality of odjicetion f of the nation's children through 
working cooperatively with many educational agencies 
je»fo bridge the gap betWeerf sound educational researth 
and'actual school pracllces. Early on, GEMREL defined 
IfVmission as one of attempHng to improve the effective- 
ness of |nslrtfction in the schools by thrdevelopment and 
use of curricula and instructional systems that were 
baied upon: v , 

rilevant research in iheiocial behavioral 

sciences* i 

systematic instructional analysis by scholars In the . 

appropriate content areas, 

application of systems analysis and plannin| to 
organizing and managing instruction, and^ 

careful assessment of Individual leariters and 
learning outcomes in the uses of new and prom.- 
isinginstruclional technology. 

In the fall of 1967, the GEMREL Board of Directors 
made a firmvcommitment to undertake the development 
of an aesthetic education curriculum developmenf 
program — kindergarten through grade six, This deci- 
sion* cencurrad in by the V..B. Office of Education, came 
as a result of a planning conference held by CEMREL at 
the Rhode Island School of Design in July of that year. - 
The conferfence had been called to consider the results of 
* planning and feasibility study jointly funded by Ohio 
state University and CEMREL and directed by Manuel 
Barkan, ably assisted by Laura Chapman- The result of 
the conference was the members unanimously cacom- ' 
mended thaf a major curriculum developrfl^sLeffort in 
aesthetic education be undertaken to improve arts* 
education in the schools. 



By early 1967, the i^t of a series of d^vllopnifental 
eonfarences that had bepn sponeored by the Arts and 
Humanities Branch of the US.O.E., headed by KBtbryn 
Bloom, Jiad emphasised strpngly^the need to improve" 
arts*feducation in the schools. By then, of course, the 
science and mathematics curHtulum reform moveipent 
r that had been sparked by Prnfesjor JerroldZaoRarips of 
MIT and others had taken firm root* and the results had 
begun to be used widely in school^. ^ ^ ^ 

An even ciKsory analysis of the school offerings in 
the public elememary and secondary schools at that 
time, pa^icularly as Influenced by the rising emphasis 
on cognit^a skills embedded in the nav^er science and 
mathamattqs programs, pointed lo the possibility of a ' 
growth in thedmbalance of curricular offerings in the 
schools. This legHng, coupled with the evidence that 
relatively few children raceived mora than rudimentary 
instruction in the arts throughout the elementary and ' 
secondary schools, proved a convincing argument that 
aesthetip education not only pught to be devejlpped and 
placed in the school curriculurii but that it ought to 1^ 
made a part of the general educati'&ni^program for alll 
childrp. As Sir Harbart Read had expT^ssBd it eafliar, 
*\ , , appreciation of the arts affords a couTfH^rpolsa to 
the ralionalisticblas of contemporary culture''sqd offers 
many people a held in which to exercise facultieWhidh 
might otherwise remain stunted antfimpoverished/'^^ 

The Aesthetic Education Program was not 
desigrted a^a replacement for any of the existing arts 
programs but rather as a solid general education offering 
upon which the separate arts program.s could be based, 
and as a systamatic attempt to anrioh the arts aducfltion 
programs f^ all youngstars in all of the major art forms. 
It followed, therefore, that if the materials #ere to be 



' The members T}f the conferencn wote Mnrold Arhnrg. Manuel Barkan ^ 
Mary Louise Barksdale, Knthryn Blno.^. Haf ry 8. Bf oudy. Nalhaniei L. 
Champlin* liflufa Chapman. |ames I*: Evans. Arthur Wells Foshay.^ 
Beldin Hare. Louis Higgs. Harlan Hoffa, Glen McAIisler* Tohit? MeiseL 
Alan PufveSi Bennetl Reimer , Wade Robinson. Nancy Smith, Wallace 
Smllh, Greichen Trenholm. Asahel D. .Woodruff. 



^ Sir Herbert Read, The FoTm of Th/ngi Unknown (londom Faber and 
vFaber,Ltd.jg60Lp.46, 



made a functiohing Integral part of the general education 
of «li ahildraain the elementary schoolarthey would ■ 
have to be eapable^f being laughl by a re|ular clapsroom 
teachef witK^a nninimum amolint of special training. 
Further, they would have to be broadly enough designed 
so that they could form Uie basis for pirerali^tion to 
' Dthef disciplihes, as well ai the hkBp upon^ which a 
continuingly refined arts program could be built An 
imbitious undertaking .Indeed. 

^Along with Beardsley, the^program staff bilieved 
th^re were three kinds of value to be found in v\^^s of 
art — cognitive value, moral and social value, and 
aesthetic v^lue, . that value which it (the work of art) 
poisesses by virtue of its capacity to providi aesthetic 
experience/* That meant that *'the distinctive goal of 
general aesthetic education . . . (was) to develop the . . , 
skill (4 of*. . , artistic impression tha^t are correlative to 
but noridentical with , . , the skills of expressiop. The 
strategy of aesthetic education or designs for aesthetic 
education , ^ . (was) concerned with the relatloh Between 
these two types of skilli/' ^ Thus, not only did staff work 
to design the rtatenals afiti teaching strategies to 
^encourage the devflopm.en! of aesthetic perception 
through mucif wirfer use of the serises, but also to require 
youngsters to pTrouce, to talk about, to be able to 
%nalyzfe, and to be able to rationalize aesthetic judg- 
ment^about works of art drawn from across iWe dlscU 
plines ^ dance, literature, theatre, visual arts, music, 



and so on. As Silverman States* "Everyone makes ' 
aest|iitlcjudgmiQts/but there is a distinct differencV 
between commo^lace fesponses and ihosa whicirar^ ^ 
informed thrfaugh educatiDnal processes designed to 
develop alffhttic literacy/* ^ 

Whether thif curriculuni will^ in f aqti "develpp 
aesthelic liteWcy*' to (hi level we would hope remains to 
be seen. Clearly^lt is a good first step. Cfearly, alsoi this 
work must be continued and amplified upon by us ahd 
rs if this ambitious goal is to be fully achieved. 



Wade Robinson 
Presldrtit ■ 
CEMREL, Inc. 



■ Monroe C. Beardsley, "The ClassifiCiitiQn of Critiaal Reasons/' in 
AeslheticsQnfl^robiemsof Kduconnn, ed= Ralph A. Smith (IJrhrina. Ill 
University onlllnois Press, 1971 j, p. 442 fr ' ^ 

* Harty S. Brouoy* "Impfession and Expression in Artistic Dtwelop-^ 
ment," in ThfArlB. HumQu Devaloprfifinl, and Kducatwn, ed, Ellini 
W. Eiif^ef (Berkeley, CaL: McCulchan Puhli.^hing CorporHtloni i97B|, 
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^Ronald H, Sllvgrmani "Goals and Roles in the Art Education of 
Children/' in Eisner, on. cil, p. 4R. 



.Thjtbobk desGribes the elementary curriciiltim 
for assthBtic ediicaiipn developed hyibe Aest^letit: * . 
Education Progra|Ti of CEMREL, Inc. The materkl in ihe 
book is ditacl^d (o both indivitkials intf^resied in tho^ , 
desigri of an aesthetic educalion cui/iculum and ihdse 
ftivolvad in impTerrienling sucha^c^rrifcdip.for ihe 
(frimarf'atltl intermediate grndes?^]^ CHirTiculurti is 
ipplic^bl^ iq/d normal elementaVy schopl popiilaiion and 
caribe taii^'l^a ch\ssroom_ teaqher or b);ai\arLs , 
spectaiist. The aiidienc^for (his hook is specifically 
thoae indivkduqjs^respOnsible fw curriculum in a schonl 
satting = dastRner? of'durricnhim. whethef thtiy ho 
tftacherp/curriciil/iim coordinators, [jfriJieipals. or special- 
ists in the aVt^. , ^ f ^ ^ 

^ The conlent of the curriculum '\k derived frcyn , 
eight yeai^ of devolopmenl work on the pari^jf the staff 
of CEMREL, Inc. in Si, Louis, MisHouri^liTid many olher 
individuals from coopnrati)[ig insiiiuiinnH and agonrinH. 
Thff Aesthetic Education Program has had a stronK schol- 
arly fqundalldn throughout its developmenl. When (he , 
Prograrn began, a National Arlvisory CommiKOe of 
Iwenly meters was established to assist in ihe.overall 
planning ancl direction of the Program, to monitor its 
progress, and to assist m the development eff.nrt. 

In addition, the curriculum development staff was 
made up of outstanding scholars, artists, teachers, ancj 
educators. Noted scholars from the field were selected 
as staff associates who worked as part of the CRMREL 
developn^^ni staff fo^rihe first three \^Hirs toMefine and 
review the content areas under developmnnL In arltli- 
tion, a permanertt wribng antl dovelopmei>t st^ff was 
hired. These people brought skills in ciirriculurn devel= 
opment, evaluation, graphic design, art education, and 
the arts to the Program. 

The Aeslhetic Education Prngram hogan develop= 
ment work in 19(57 and 1968 with a review 0/ the lilc^ra- 
lure and existing research in curriculum design and 



development in the ajls and aesthetic educalion. This 
worbwas summarised in Guideljiies; Corric^lum D^val- 
opmenl iof Aesihetic EduecUion published in 1970, ' After 
jhe i^iWal research phase, thdflext six years were spertl 
in dtaffning the cor^ent^ developing instructional Pirate- 
gies and materials, andjesllng, revising, a^nd evahiating 
the/esulting instrur/tional units. The units making up the, 
curricUjum descrihtui here^were written by artists 
turned curriculum developers working with oiherariisis, 
scholars, sliidenis, and teachers, A uniqttte aspect of the 
Prograrft throughout its history has been that producing 
and performing artists h^ve been involved in curriculum ^ 
design and development both ad«iinistratively and 
substantively. This curriculum development effort has 
generated a literature of its own as represented 1 
in the list of evaluation reports and!the bibliography in 
^the Appendix. 

Ih 1968, the Aesthetic Education Program delin- 
eated the following goals; 

1. To design an elementary curriculum.for - 
students in kindergarten through grade six ifsing a 
mullimedif approach to instruction and consisting 
of a modular system, of instructional units that 
could be structured by studGnIs, teachers, sdiobls, 
and fommunities into a curriculum reflecting their 
educational values and objectives; 

2. To develop a teacher education program to , 
accompany the curriculum, and facilitate its iinstab 
lation in ihe schools: 

3. To sensitize individuals in the arts and education 
and alsojn the federal government to the impor- 
tance oflhis kind of educalion for every student. 



4. To build a broad base of support for the concept 
of aosthotic education while installing the . ^ 
Program in as many schools in the United States as 
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All of these goals have been met, The ciirriciilum has 
'been designed and is avail\ible for installation. There are ^ * 
forly-foiir niultimediynstr\ictional urtitstn the total . 
elementary program. A comprehensive teacher^educa= 
lion program has been doveldped, ElGven Aes+hetic ^ 
Education J^eatning Centers hfivei)een esttlbhshethto / 
supply trainingon a national level for?teaGhers and 
school systerfis, They are lifted in the ApDendix on * 
pages 136437. A numbQr of cooperative efforts with the 
nBtionnl'arts^assdciations and professional ediicatiefi^ , 
groups have been carriedout. The language and the 
philosophy of aesthetic->education ha^vS been-- 
incorporattul in the scholarly literature, and continued 
support for aesthetic education has b^n included in 
federal legislation. In addition,= the noetl for'affective as 
well as cognitive iGarning ha,s come to be recognised by 
more aufl more segmenjH (^ sociefi^ 

The (Juidelines identified certain cl^aractoristics 
for the aesthetic educiition curriculum. They are m - 
follows: . ■ 

^ 1. The curriculum intenc/s to compleimont rathk'' 
- lhan'to replace current instructions m the arts. i 
^ 2. The curriAdum will juxlaposo the sevoral arts 

in units of instruction trf) demonstrate that all the 

arts are potential sources of aesthetic experience. 

3. A range of art forms, styles, antl periods of 

artistic development will be reproseniod in the 

units of instruction. 
\ 4. A range of a[)proaches to study for aesthetic 

education will bo represented in the units of 

instruction. 

5, Units of instruction will represenl a range of 
points of vie# about aesthetic fjualities in objects 
and events, the creative process, and ciesthetic 
response.- ^ ^ 
It is our opinion thatjhe curricuhim dftscribncl in 
this book possesses these characteristics. 



Specifically, this book defines the concept of 
aesthetic education and specifies goals for a total ' 
p elementarji program in aesthetic educatiflh. We begin 
v^ith a discussion of what aesthetic education is, andiher 
proc&ed to describe the nature of the curriculum in 
aesthetic educa^in, the sources of content, the sMectfon 
of content, and the pjacemant of aesthetic ediicationTn 
the elementary school. The Introduc^y portion of-the 
^feook ends with a discussion of thegO-ds of the a6lthetic . 
education curriculum. / ^ ^'1 l 

^ Th)3^.ci>Triculum is divided into six levelsH)f 
instruction kfe^yed to studenl^from kindergarten through 
sixth grade. Then the text outlines unit by unit the forty- 
four in'sj^ictional units that make up th#:urriculum. 
Each unit is pr.esented in terms of its content apd instruc- 
tional strategy. A list of concepfs and objectives is 
provided for each unit, Followj^^he description of the 
curricuhim units is a generaf^iscussion of the role of 
aesthetic education in the elementary school The text 
ends with three case studies in whicl\teachers describe 
how aesthetic education worked iri three different class= 
room situations. 

It should be noted that each of the units described 
here has support materials that have been developed 
and tested. The published units are available commer- 
cially. However, we have not Attempted to describe all of 
these materials nor all of the fictivifies and teaching 
strategies applicable to each unit of instruction because 
of space lim^aiions. 

This curriculum represents an innovation — it is 
the first general education approach to all the arts at the 
elementary level The curriculum uses all the art forms 
= dance, film, literatupe, music, theatre, and visual arts 
— as its content base and integrates this type of subject 
matter into an area of study that fits irrto the general 
organi^^atinn of the elementary school We hope that this 
book presents the aesthetic education curriculum in n 
way that will be useful to its audience. 

/ 
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CHAPTER 1 AESTHETIC EDUCATION 



WHAT IS AeSTHITIC EDUCATION? 

Aesthetic educatinn^tr ils simplest form is loannin^ 
how to perGeive. .judge, and value aestheiically what we 
come to know thrcHigh our senses. What kinds of thinp 
do we experience through our senses? Well things like 
seeing the light and Rolor in a French Imfiressionist 
painting or in autumn sunset; heciring the high=sch(H)f 
marching band or the sounds (]£a Bummer night: sme^ll- 
ing, touching, and tasting the applns and chonso from n 
picnic basket, or in a Dutch still life. Whuthor vf e recog- 
nize these kinds of experiences as part nf our everyday 
lives or view them as par! of "art" or ' culture" and far 
removed from the husinesji: of living, experiences like 
these are, in fact, at the core of human existence= All 
beinp have similar aesthetic experiences: we respond 
naturally to them in the environment as well as in the 
works of artists. We all. achdts and children, have and " 
will conlinup to have aesthetic exp(*riences. ]uHt watch 
an infant respond to shadow patterns on the ceiling, or a 
small child react to the snap and crunch of autumn 
leaves underfoot, and then reflect on hnw many similar 
pleasures we search for in out own lives. I.earning to 
recognize and appreciate the aesthetic wherever it exists 
allows us to enjoy the full measure of our humanity.by 
developing the capacities of both our minds and our . 
senses. 

But what precisely is aesthetic education in the 
coniexi.'Of the educational pr^icess that develo[)S fhrnugh 
a curriculum in a classroom? The term "aesthetic eduRa-^ 



tion" as compared to "aesthetics" is rebitivdly new. 
There are references in the KncyclopQediQ Briionnicu'lo 
aesthetics and education that date hack to thedurn of the 
century. Aesthetic education, however, has g shorter 
history, Thomas Munro in An Educot/on; /Is PhiidSophy 
, and Psychologyra collection of his essays published in 
19Bfi, gives a comprehensive definition of the term that 
reflects some twenty-five yerirs of his work in the field. ' 

In the context of elementary and secondary 
■ schools, however, aesthetic eclucation has a Gnntempn= 
^ rary history dating from the e^irly 196()\s. It was then thai 
the post-Sputnik rush to emphasi>^e science training in 
the schools heightened tke concern of many educators 
and scholars over what they characterized as a missing 
dimension in education. Morris Weitz characterized this 
deficienny as "the lack of recognition of the importance 
of the arts and all of their potential in the normal educa- 
tion of the child/' ^The term ^'aesthetic education*' was 
coined to identify the means of correcting the deficiency. 
Aesthetic education is now used to designate the area of 
the curriculum that addresses itself to supplying what 
those educators sensed children were missing — the 
chance to learn how to experience, judge, and value the 
aesthetic in their lives, ^ 

Progressing from a gener^al agreement among 
humanists that children were being shortchanged to a ^ 
curriculum development effort as sophisticated as the 
CEMREL Aesthetic Eclucaticfn Prograni was not a simuPe 
linear process. A lot of time and thought were devoteu to 
what leaching for the aesthetic ought to be. This effort is 



' Thjf^mHH Munrn, Avl Kduculion: PhiloF^nphy uhd l-syolinlngy 
flndianaijnlis; Bnhhs-Mtjrrill Co.. IflSBj. p. 3. Munro de^nriboH 
iuisihiitif: nflufiiiHon vv.vy nomi)rutH«nHivnly ns the) tfiivnlnpninnt of • 
iH^siluitif: Hliiliiic^H in fidiitiOfi U) nil kiriflH nf nhjfH:t?i, IncltitlinK nntiirn, ' 
man. and ull of man'H prnduntH ub woll (hn artn, In n nnrrnwnr Hnfini- 
tidn thnt fntMiHos nil "(ho nnHlhoiic,*' rcfnrs % "irtHtructinn in Iho 
[)urf:fjpHt)n, usn, onjnvrnnrit. ond nriliciHm nf wfirks f}f arf rnthf^r thnn in 
*4t(M:hni(j m nf prndiictinn und f)Hrff)rmiinf;*)," 
' Morris Wtiilz, "80, WhnI h A(!^(h(i(i(; Hfluf:aHf)n?" in llv-pnrl nfthn 
AiiHlhiHiu Kihu^uiion CeDif-T, od, [jnrnurd RosnnbliUt (WaHhin^ton, 
13, (^.: Amnrinnri Tliiiatrn As^^ociaiion. and Si. ConiH, Mfj,; CRMRKIir Inc, 
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described in other places. ' However, the results the 
process can be presented in terms of spne statements 
about the nature of aesthetic experientes that can be 
applied to education. These statements provide th¥ 
iheoratical framn^work out of which the Aesthetic EductK 
tion Program operates, although they don't represent s 
theory of or formula foipesthetia sducation irr the 
sense that Einstein\s theory of relativity is repre- 
sented by MC=. 

Let's begin with a discussion of the nature of 
aesthetic experiences. Most of tht) people working in this 
area agree that the aesthetic experience is one that is 
'valued intrinsically: it is an experience that can be 

' valued for itself, an experience reQuirlng no practical or 
functional justification for its existence. We don't search 
for or hold onto aesthetic experiences Lfecause they help 
us earn a living or get ahead in life or make us smarter or 
more attractive or thinner or fatter. Involvement in an( , 
aesthetic ex[)erience. whether it is in term of listening to 
an upbeat popular song, looking nt an innovative new^ 
concert hall, performing with the Boston Symphony, or 

' producing a clay pot, carries with it the desire to sustain 
and feel the full impBCt of that movement for its own 
sake. We value aesthetic experiences because (hey are 
aesthetic ■ ^ 

'The way fn which an individual perceives the 
object or event is an essential characteristic of the 
aeathetic point of view ^helping to distinguish aesthetic 
perceptions frtmi other modes of perception and 
aesthetic values from other values. For example, the 
aesthetic perception of a painting reijuires u^ to view its 
shapes, textures, colors, and other inherent'visual 
elements and to interpret them into a whole conceptuali- 
zation in which visual stimuli are converted into other 
senso/py images. The extent to which we can interpret 
these stimuli is a function of knowledgeahility and prac- 

' For a romplnff! {liscuHsinn of (he ciirriniiliim dfivoloprnfini fiffort of \hv. 
CKMHHL A«)Hlh<!(if; Kduciiitinn Prn^rrim, sfyi Thn Amlh(^ii(:fAlumlmn 
PwmmiA Rvpnrlm liw .Acfjonifil/slinH'/ifs. imi=im (Sl Lniiin, Mo.: 
CKMRKL, Int:. iHTHl.nntl nulUilin nf ihutlnunml fornmrnvh in Mum 
Kdiiiiuilm no, 4:i. ii 5?pi?f:iiil issno dnvolfu} t() iho AeHlhoiic Kdnfuitinn 
Prngrani. 
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tice on the part qf the perceivar (and, also, the artist). " 
This kind of perception has nothing to do with values 
extrinsic to the painting as it exists on its own, such 
vaFues aS how muq^it'is wfrth, how large it is, how it 
fits into the history of art, or whether it will go 
wiih the dr^iperies. 

. ^ Aesthetic, experiences vary in their irftensity, ^d 
the variety is related to the quality of the oiDject or event 
that sparks them and to the capability of the perceiver to 
evaluate them for what they are. A play written, 
performed, and produced by the neighborhood children 
Ciih Stimulate an aesthetic. experience. King Lear can do 
the same thing. The qualiLy of the college freshman's 
response to the play^iiowever, differs in depth from thai^ 
of the professor who has studied and taught Shakespeare 
ioT a lifetime. Because^we can learn to enhance the 
quality of our aesthettc responses, just as the professor 
has "learned" to appreciate and understand King Lear, 
we come back to the concept of ^'aesthetic education/' 

The "education" part of teaching for the aesthetic 
ifieans herping people learn how to perceive, to the 
fullest extent of their Gapabilities, the integral relation- 
ship existing between the form of the experience and its 
cohtent that characterizes the. aesthetic, john Dawey in 
Ar( As Experience characteri?.es the work of art as ''sub= 
stance so formed that it can enter into the experiences of 
others and enable them to have more intense and more 
fully rounded out experiences of their own." - ^e states 
, that it is only through these kinds qf individualized 
experiences that the art product tFuly becomes a work of 
art. In other words, a work of ^rt ^'happens" when 
another human being inl^eracts with the form and content 
of the artist's experience. The goal of aesthelif^ducation 
is to increase the quality and quantity of these interac- 
(jons the goal is reached by teaching for the aesthetic 
thrnngh instructionpl ptograms that develrip aesthetic 

( \ ' ' 
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perception, prat^ide aesthetic experiencri§t ^md enhance ' 
awareness of aesthetic values ' 

Now that we have said something aboutVhB^' 
aeithetin education is, we can say what if is not^^iich is 
also helpful in cjearly unclerHlnnding what jsMnvo%^«^l in 
such an innovative curriculum idea. Aesthetic educ^'n 
is not a course in aesthetics for children. Aesthetics, thfej,^; 
philosophy of aesthete phenomena, is taught primarily \ 
in universities as a branch of philosophy and is not 
directly related to the educaiion of the child. Nor h 
aesthetic education a discipline in itself as art and music 
ate. It is not intended to replace studio art courses, 
instrii,mental instruction, or music theory. Althn.iigh thn 
arts do provide examples of aesthetic phenomena for the 
cucriculum, aesthetic education is not a course in art 
history or music appreciation or dance history or an . 
interdisciplinary arts course, Nor is aesihetic education 
meant to replace any of these subjects in the schools. s 
Enhancing the role of the aesthetic in students' lives may 
lead them to fifrther study in these areas, however. ■ 

Atithttle Edueotioni An Ar#Q of Study 

Aesthetic education is an area of study th^it 
includes the full range of aesthetic phenomena. encom= 
passing all the arts yet different from any of them takon 
either sepHrately or in combination/' Aesthetic eduGU= 
tion takes in the aesthetic; experience itself (the joy wo 
experience listening to a favorite piece of musicb the 
process by which an aesthetic product is producerl (the 
decisions the composer made as he or she wrote the 
pieceh the object or event (the band or orchestra playing 
the music, where and when it is played), and the histnr- 
icaL^nd cultural tradition within which it is produced 
^(the backgrnund knowledge we use to characterize the 
music as indicative of eighteenth century Hanover oi^ 
twentieth century Detroit). As an area of study, aestljiUic 
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education deals with broader concepts and topics than 
any one of the arts disciplines, concepts and topics 
such as point of view, motion as a phenomenon in the 
environment and in art. pd the role of aesthetics ^ 
in the environment^ ^ 
' Education for the aesthetic, because it goes 
beyond the limits of any single discipline and relates to 
the full range of human expeEier^ces, is a neGessary part 
of the general education of every chikt. Consequently, 

. aesthetic education deserves a place in the basic general 

^^^ducation^ program of every elementary school. The 
Assign of the curriculum described in this book requires 
ih^t aesthetic education occupy a prominent place in the 
sqHbol program as a recognizable area of study compa- 
rably to social studies, science, or mathematics. 

An im.porlant characteristic of aesthetic education 
is its applicability to general educational goals. These 
outcomes go far beyond the initial appreciation on the 

\part of student and teachdV that the aesthetic is some- 
thing joyful and satisfying. The compatibility of goals can 
be demonstrated in many ways. An approach to learning 
based on aesthetics leads to improvement in basic educa= 

^ tiori skills — if only because children wi^t to be able to 
do more with activities cjnd materials they. enjoy. ,^ 

More specific goals of basic education that are 
promoted through aesthetic education include the devef= 
opment of visual, aural, and kinetic perception= ' 
Aesthetic education, by heightening aesthetic percept 
tion, encourages students to utilize all their senses. The 
cognitive skills acquired through exposure to an 
aesthetic education curriculum build the students' 
capabilities to organise ideas, understand processes, 
analyze similarities and differences, and they also 
improve students' capacities for making informed 
judgments and decisions. Aesthetic education also 
encourages development of overall language ability by 

" Stio Harrv Broudv. Enti0.ii'niHl Chi^Thhinii: An FMuy on Aoslhntic 
Kduculinn (Urhnna. UL: I InivfirHjty of lilinnis Pnm, )p72f far a disnuf)^ 
mm of thu rok of ansfhuiii: |)or(:o[)licin in ^oruiral (iducaliim: Sou hIro 
Kiigonn F. Kanlin. "AuHthntin Hdunalinn: A Kolu for AdslhnlicM Prnpor/' 
/\nHfhf?fic Kduculion 2 (IHfiHl. pp. 51=BB, Roprintod in A(^5ih(ni(:H and 
PruhlvrnHuiKduminn, od, Ral|)h A, Hmith (Hrhana, IlL: I Jnivnrslty of 
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encouraginfl students to build theincrffical language 
skills to describe and respond to att objects and ox[)eri= 
ences. Aesthetic literacy is an important educational 
outconne of aesthetic edut^tion. . 

The overall relytionship of aesthetic education , 
and general education is discussed in more detail in ' 
Chapter 4. In brief, however, aesthetic education as a , 
part of j»eneral ecfucation gives studentH the knovvledj^o 
to make and juHtify aesthetic judgments about the urtH 
and the environment, the ability tf? recognize the impor- 
tance of aesthetic vahies to thp individual and the society, 
and the opportunity to participate more fully in a wide 
range of aosthetic experiences, all while developing and 
refining skills and capabiflties that are applicahle to the 
other areas of their education. 

To sum up, the distinctive features of aesthetic 
education as an area of study are: It is concerned with 
.the introduction of aesthetic valiifrs into instruction and 
the develofmient of aesthetic perception npaesthetic 
vvays of perceivin^and knowing in students= The 
aesthetic experience is valued intrinsically (valuecl io_t 
itself) and Jhe ability to perceivoithe foroi and content of 
the experience becomes characteristic of aosthetic 
perception. Because the arts embody aesthetic content, 
they provide some of the most appropriate uxamples 
, through which to'study and experience aesthetic quali- 
ties. But, these fjualities exist ir^all phenomena, gnd . 
aesthetic education w4ll h^:dp students identify, describe, 
analyze, and vahie these qualities whether present in art 
or nature. Finally, introduction of the aesthetic intf) 
teaching and learnfng adds nothing new to education, it 
simply sharpens and intensifies concerns that are 
already essential tp the education of every child. 



WHAT ARE THE SOURCES OF C0NTEN1 
FOR AESTHETIC EOUaTION? 

The philosbphy of aesthetics is the ultimate source 
of concepts fJr>d content for generaladucation progranis 
in aesthetictducation — it is the ultimate conceptual 
umbrella, Nevertheless', it is a rather small umbrella 
with which to cover the whole arts program, not to 
mention the difficulty of opening it up to apply philo= ) 
sophical aesthetics to learning for very young children, 
The joys and pleasures of closely reasoned argum.ents, 
precise definitionH, and profound insights into thfi nature 
of art are not within the capabilities of many adults. 
They are unknown tb children, 

But the arts are appreciated by all and they are as 
imm.ediatdly accessible to the mind and eye of a child Is 
they are to the pliilosopher — granted what each '"saas'"^ 
iTi his or her mind\s eye is vastly different, .The amoOnt of 
information, both cognitive and affective, held in the two 
minds may be at opposite ends of the spectrum. The 
point is, however, that the initial stimulus [whether 
Swan Lake, The Yellow Submarine. The HobbiT The 
Sound of Musicy or Warhors soup cans) is the same for 
both= The ability of each mind to judge and value its 
experiences is obviously not. 

The examples provided by the arts and the content 
found in the arts disciplines can be related to students at 
every level. ^ Study of dance, film, literature, music, 
theatre, and the visual arts, the methods by which they 
are organized, the aesthetic experiences they provide, 
and the distinctive processes involved in the creation 
and analysis of works of art — these are all important 
content areasior aesthetic education. The whole art 
work is the major content source for the aesthetic educa- 



•^^ Tht^ ruiinriiiln fur (;hfH)Hin^ ih(f arU cliHcifilinns as (ho hiiHo nf thu 
*(;iirri(;nlum h dmusmd in Blanlny Mtulejn nnd Hurry T, Knjjy. 
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tion ciirriciiliim. for it is the most direct eXcim|)Uj of an 
aesthetic phenomennn. Harking back to nnsthotiu^. tho 
coniexf in which any art work exists anrl is valued 
supplies the philosnphicai dimensinn of the cnntent. In 
this sense "conte?^^^ does not refer to the historical 
milieu that influenced the artist who created the art 
work but the whole conceptual framework that philoHO- 
phers have conHlructed to explicate and illuminate 
humanity's urge to create and value art. 

Building on the arts disciplines as the Hf)urces fnr 
content in aesthetic education, the next step is to find the 
way in which the exemplars can be chosen a^d orga- 
nivMl to provide the most effective inHtructiunal program 
for stuflents. There are and have been many attempts \a 
show how the arts are interrelated, and some recent 
writings focus on how ihmt) interrelationshi[)s can bo 
generalized to demonstrate similarities and differences 
across the arts. ■ The?re in little disa^^reement that this is a 
workable context for organizing some content arons in 
the arts, but we do not consider it sufficient for the 
complete aesthntic education curriculum, ' 

Interrelationships and commonalities in the arts 
do exist, hut primarily at a conceptual level. And while 
this is significant and useful in an interdisciplinary 
approach to the arts, it loses substance when the obvious 
examples are exhausted. Light, sound, lime, motion, and 
space are related to most art forms, but it is evident that 
more specific elements, such as texture or color, even if 
labeled the same in two different art forms, are not 
identical. Texture in music, related specifically to such 
auraJ qualities as tone color, is (luite different from 
texture in the visual arts, which is relatefl to siy^face 
qualities in the art work itself and kinesthetic rpialities 
perceived by (hc^viiiwer. Only the >vord "texture'' itself 



provides the link, an obviously weak one. l^' 1 1. 

So it was ai)parent that designing an ne?=ithetic\ ^J'' 
education curriculum based solely on the interriila-" 
tionships in the arts was conceplually diingerous^J'he'. 
disciplinoH exist as individual entities liecause ol \ \ - 
distinctly different content. They do relate to one^ . ; 
another in certain instances in spite of the unique-iiaturt"; 
and characteristicH of each, hut a forced synthesis ditheUv 
arts into an area of study called aesthetic educatiofijff^!^^,-? 
artificial and implies that all things in the arts are inlej^^.; 
related. 1 his is clearlv erroneous, * 

Should, then, the decision he to pursue each of 

..... _ .... J _ f 

arts singly as the sole content base for aesthetic eduba-W 
tion programs? This seems equally difficult to justify 'M 
conceptually in light of the actual interrelationships thSp 
are conceptually sound. ' ' 

' The obvious solution to the problem of interrela- 
tiorishi{)S and singularities of the art forms was to 
combine two approaches: regard the arts disciplines as 
separately existing phenomena that are sometimes best 
explained in terms of their unique qualities and other 
times by their interrelationships, and assume that there 
are concepts found in philosophical aesthetics that can 
be used as nrganizers^or the general content base for an 
aesthetic education curriculum. The interrelntedness of 
the arts or even the juxtaposition of unlike disciplines 
can be presented on the basis of sucji existing art forms 
as the happening, the film, the theatre performance, or 
the environm.ental sculpture, all of which deal with a 
natural synthesis of characteristics of two qr more of the 
disciplines. ! 

In a comprehensive aesthetic education curric- 
ulum utilizing all the arts, the community with its 
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cultural resources is angther source of content for the 
lotafi program, The artists, arts and cultural institutions 
and organizations, and the community itself are integral 
parts of the curriculum. Since aesthetic echicationis 
cpncerned with students' daily Hves, the aesj^ietic quali= 
lies of the particular place in which^hoy live are also of 
major importance to the curriculum. 

How is the content selected, then, once the general 
sourceB are defined? The prrtcass is relatively straight^ 
forward when it relates simply to the historical develops 
ment of a discipline. In art history, for example, study of 
the Renaissfmce painters precedes a discussion of 
Romanticism and follows an examination of Gothic 
architecture. Selection is more arbitrary when the 
examplars are to be used for aesthetic education and the 
primary consideration is not necessarily to impart a 
sense of the 'Hvay it was/* 

We can all agree on some overlying concepts such 
as "all things have aesthetic cpialities/' but the arj^u- 
ments over curriculum content are phrased in terms of 
what film or symphony will be used as an example to 
teach this connept. Curriculum decisions about content 
are made on the grounds of ap[)ro[)riateness and are 
sometimes arbitrary, Conflicts develo[j when the choice 
of exemplars runs counter to local attitudes or values: 
there are usually !kiw disagreements over the truth or 
validity of the conaepts or skills involved= For example, 
no one can d^ny that Picasso painted Guernica, the 
mural that depicts the destruction of a town during the ^ 
Spanish Civil War. One could cpjestion. in terms of u 
local value system, the ap[)ropriatennss of showing this 
work of art to eleinentnry students; the argument can be 
made that because^the painting exemplifies violence and 
condemns humanity for its inhumanity, it is inappro- 
priate for young children. The (piestion here is a ques- 
tion of value, and a schooL teacher, and community must 
determine the answer based on their situation, Guernico 
exists and Picasso [)ainted it — this does not change. 



WHERE IS AESTHETIC EDUCATION 
TAUGHT IN THE TOTAL CUMUCULUM? 

The design of the aesthetic education curriculum 
and even the content selected will vary according to the 
particutar setting, but, however the curriculum, is put 
together, the following questions have to be answered: 
Where shouldMq.esthetic education be taught within the 
general education program? What are the long=range 
goals? How should the basic curriculiim be organized 
and its content sequenced? 

A pressing practical consideration in designing 
any curriculum, particularly an innovative curriculum^ 
is to determine where the content should be taught. How 
will it fit into the context of the .school day or school 
year? The question of allocating a time and a place for 
teaching what is considered a new subject area has to be 
resolved before effective curriculum, plannirfg can take 
place. An analysis of the existing curriculum, has to be 
made and an entry point for aesthetic education deter= 
mined very early in the planning process. The following 
paragraphs discuss possible entry points, but there are 
certainly others that would be applicable to specific 
school situations. 

The most direct way of inserting aesthetic educa= 
tion into the curriculum is to treat it as an area of study, 
The area of study concept for aesthetic education, 
requires that an allotted time slot isgiven over to 
aesthetic education on a daily schedule. All the arts — 
dance, film, literature, music, theatre, and visual art — 
are brought together to provide an arts component for 
the general education curriculum. ^A similar organiza- 
tional pattern is currently used for teaching social 
studies, (he sciences, and language arts. In the simplest 
terms, the area of stud.y concept means that approxi- 
mately one=sixth of a standard teaching day is regularly 
devoted to aesthetic education. 

The CEMREL Aesthetic Education Program has 
designed the curriculum described in this hook as an 
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area of study requiring instruction on a daily basis at 
each grade level We believe thin ta be the optimal plan: 
given Iha best of all possible vv'orlds this is how we would 
implement the curricHilum in oiir own schooL Schools 
may choose to adapt this plan to their organizational 
pattern and approach it as a model to work from. Alter- 
native methods of slructuring segments of the curriculum 
are also possible, v 

In another option, ^esthetic education can he 
treated as a separate area of study while aesthetic 
content is also defined within other areas of study. In 
each designated area of study, units are added which can 
be described as the aesthetics of language, the aesthetics 
of science, and the aesthetics of mathematics. This 
option would require a major readjustment in the 
elementary curriculum and a lotal commitment on the 
part of the school to restructuring its general educational 
program. Another alternative is to design a separate 
coursq for each arts discipline plus discrete aesthetic 
education units within the other non-arts disciplineslo 
make up the total education program of the school This 
differs from the first option (teaching aesthetic educa= 
tion as an area of study) in that aesthetic content is um^hi 
yvithin the separate arts courses throughout the school 
tveek rather than as an entity in itself. Separate courses 
;n dance, film, lilerature, music, theatre, and visual art 
ire affered as part of a total general education program. 
Dccaiionally. interdisciplinary arts units labeled "aes= 
helic education" are organized around concepts that are? 
common to more than one art form. Given the organiza= 
ion of most elementary curricula, this alternative has 
he disadvantage of consuming more of the school 
lay and is not as workable as the previously described 
)ptions, 

Yet another option ff)r aesthetic education treats 
he content solely as a part of other disciplines. Units ^ 
;uch as the aesthetics of language, the aesthetics of 
cience, the aesthetics of the arts, and the aesthetics of 
nathematics are taught within the cnntext of existing 
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subject areas, and no separate time slot is allotted for 
aesthetic education. ^ ' f ^ 

No matter which road Is taken, the first step of the 
journey is early discussion among all parties responsible 
for implementing the curriculum, There fnustbe a 
general agreement on where aesthetic education will fit 
into a given school situation, as the option chosen will 
directly influertce the amount of material which can be 
presented within a given grade level. 

We feel strongly that there is a note of caution to 
be sounded in determining where aesthetic education 
will be taught. We believe there is valid content within 
the aesthetic education curriculum that cannot be 
submerged in other disciplines without losing its integ= 
rity. Although we certainly would agree that aesthetic 
content ought to be recognized in other areas of study, 
'^iich as science and mathematics, there still is something 
uniquo nhout aesthetic concepts. This uniqueness is lost 
when aesthetic content does not have its^own identity in 
the curriculum. If the aesthetic is submerged in other 
areas of study and even/unintentionally subverted by 
other instructional goals, the instructional program may 
fail to capture the essence of aesthetic education, and the 
unique qualities of the aesthetic experience will be 
lost, to the detriment of the educational goals of this 
curriculum. 

Along these same lines, it is important to realize 
that the same aesthetic criteria that are applied to any 
phenomenon must be applied to the aesthetic education 
curriculum, as in this instance the curriculum is the 
phenomenon and it must exemplify the aesthetic quali- 
ties it purports to teach. The aesthetics of the curriculum, 
if you will, refers to such tangible things as the physical 
setting in the classroom, the teacher*s attitude toward the 
curriculum, the "design'^ of the materials used for teach= 
ing. and above all the feeling of joy and pleasure on 
everyone's part that ought to pervade the whole 
experience. A non=aesthetic curriculum cannot teach 
aesthetic education. 



CHAPTER 2 
CEMMH AESTHETIC EDUCATION PR06RAM 



What is CEMREL's Aesthetic Education Progrffm? 
From the beginning we rfegarded CEMREL's Aesthetic 
Education Program as 0 provider of curriculum ^ . 
resources for the elementary grades at a national leVoL 
As a consequence the Aesthetic Education Program 
made curriculum decisions not only in light of the 
arguments posed by theorists, but also in light of the 
social and educational responsibilities dictated by its 
national constituervcv. The method of currj_culum devol= 
opment and the model for the development of resources 
employed by CEMREL were Based both on theory and on 
practical needs. Curriculum development was accom- 
plished through the efforts of a consortium of talent 
drawn from many academic areas and from the world of 
working artist5= The curriculum developm.ent model 
used by the Aesthetic Education Program is described in 
several places. ' 

CEMREL's aesthetic education curriculum is a 
comprehensive approach to aesthetic education using all 
the arts as its content. This curriculum is unlike tradi= 
tional arts programs, however, in that while it also 
provides students with the opportunity to engage in 
performance and production of a variety of art forms, it 
does this in^the broader context of perceiving, analyzing, 
judging, and valuing all the art forms as exemplars of 
aaslhetic experience. In most, although not all elemen= 
tary schools, arts progrums are confined to "art" and 
"music/' and perhaps some "dance/* often as a part of 
the physical education program. CEMRRI/s aesthetic 
education" curriculum introduces each student to dance, 
film, literature, music, theatre, and visual arts as experi= 
ences that can enrich each of their lives= 

Although all the art forms are at ihn core of the 
curriculum, it is designed to be taught by the generalist 
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classroorn teacher. The materials and the content of the 



curriculum iake into consideration the situation in most 
elementary^classrooms whene a generalist has some, ir^ 
not alb of the responsibility for teaching the arts= 
Comm.ents from teachers often refer to the facts thai, " 
'although they didn't/feel they were experts in dan^e or 
film, they felt comfortable teaching the^units and they 
and the students learned together. However, the curric- 
ulum design does not ignore those elementarjLSchools 
where personnel trained in the arts have responsibility 
for teaching or supervising teaching in one or more of the 
arts/The teacher who is specially trained in the arts can 
also use this curricuhim as a comprehensive arts 
approach to all the students in the elementary grades. 
The division of teacl^ing responsibilities between gener- 
alist and arts specialist will be unkiue to each'school 
building, and this curf iculum was designed to accom_= 
modate the variety of staffing patterns. 

HOW WAS THE 
CURMCULUM DEVELOPED? 

The general goals of aesthetic education, plus the 
concepts and instructional strategies developed to 
express them, form the foundation of a curriculum in 
aesthetic education, However, in the past, a "take all or 
none" attitude toward curriculum components has 
allowed an isolated item of irrelevant or offensive 
content to preclude implementation of an entire unit or 
even an entire program. This has been one of l!ie major 
problems with the implementation of new curricula: 
many large-scale curriculum development programs use 
an elaborately sequen£^.d system allowing for few. if 
any, alternatives when the program is in operation in the 
classroom. The challenge has been to develop a flexible 
system of instruction, one that forms a curriculum 
consistent wlith the general goals of aesthetic education 
but that alio allows for options to meet situational goals 
or coramifmty and teacher values in a specific school 
setting, yaf ialions within an individual curriculum 



should be considered Ipalogoiis to alternative paths that 

converge on a single place. The aesthetic ediiKatinh 
Gurriculiini ajfows for this kind of flexihihty. 

Curriculiirii develDp^ent. according to the theor- 
Msts, may start vyith the learner: with the society, and/or 
wilh the discipline, but there is no agreement on which is 
the best place to begin. The arguments fall into the ' 
chicken-and-egg category, The slarting point fo( cyrri|> 
ulum d^^velopment by the Aesthetic Education Program 
.was dal^mined by CBMREL's responsibilities as a 
national educational laboratory. ^ Because the United 
States is a diversifietl nation and the schools are locally ^ 
controjled. school systems are very different in theii^ 
politicah^educationaL and social make-up. A great s 
variety of opinions and values exist among school 
systems, and development of curriculuD^designs tailoriHl 
to each school setting is im{)assible. Hovvuver, curric= 
ulum developerB of a natianally=targete(l program can 
define content and develop materials which suggest 
grade levels and strategies for instruction, oven though 
they cannot anticipate the value decisions of each 
Gommunity nor determine what will^be taught in its 
schools. Xhus. while it is difficult to build any curriculum 
on a national level founded on the society, the discipline 
itself is relatively unaffected by ethnic background, 
geographical location, and community values. It seemed 
logical that the starting point for a curriculum with 
national commitments should be the discipline, and for 
aesthetic education this meant the arts. With the arts 
disciplines as a starting point, the society and the learner 
become the context within which the curriculum opBr= 
ates. The specific task of the curriculum developerjs 
always to adapt the content, be it auto mechanics, 
macrame, or aesthetic education, to th^ learner. The 
learner defines the level of and strategy for instruction; 
and th^ society (in most cases, the local community) . 
provideHhe value structure within which the curric- 

ulyJn operates. ■ 

/ 

/ 
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WHAT ARE THE GOALS OF 
THE CUMUCUttlM? 

In the previous ch^ter we discussed how the ^ 
goals for aesthetic education were consistent with the 
golds of general education. The relationship between the 
two sets of goals is very impyrtiinl as it provides the 
broadest possible basfrof justification forMhe curricijlum. 
and reinforces the idea that aesthetic education is / 
general not speci^ized, education. , 

The goals for the aesthetrc education curriculum • 
can be stated as broad general goals fof aesthetic etkica-^' 
tion as an area of study irf the elementary schooli * ^ 
/ to demonstrate td students that all phenomena in 
our environment have aesthetic qualities and to 
heighten their capacity for recoghixijqg, anaiy^ing, ^ 
and experiencing these (qualities; 
to demonstrate to students how the arts contribute 
to the aesthetic conditions oWmr environment; 
to assist^students in discovering similarities and 
differences amongithe arts and, by these means, to 
enhance their responses to aesthetiG qualities in 
each of the arts aM demonstrate that all the arts 
are potential sources of aesthetrc experience; 
to involve students in experiences that are 
aesthetic in nature, such as the creative or critical ^ 

h 

' processes; 

to introduce students to a wide range of views 
.about aesthetic qyalities so that they develop their 
own criteria and ability fi^r making aesthetic 
judgments; 

to demonstrate the^iportance and relevance of 
aesthetic values to the individual and to society, 

HOW IS THE CURRICULUM SEQUENCED; 

The design of the aesthetic education curriculum 
is based on six series of instructianal units which are 
related to grade levels, kindergarten through sixth grade. 
Each series of units represents content from a particular 
center of attention. The centers of attention were idenii- 
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fiecH/ery early in the development of the purriculum as a 
means of prnpointing key mn\e^\ areas inlaestheticH a 



the Efris, and as a mechnnisrn fondenfifying a progres-^ 
sion of cqofi^s^elated t« the students* devnlopmontal 
level and gracfe level" Xlthough none of the centers nf 
attention is necesskily tied to a s|)eGific grada level, the 
total curricuhim is constructed to paralleia child's 
s(abi]ity.tu deal with the content and to a^fbximate 
^u^?hly the organization of a typifral elBmentyry schooL 
lif man)^ ways these are tfrhitrary demsions. and 
school br the teacher may find it necessary, or may 
choose, to adapt or chahf^gii^e sequence of units. Since 
kindergarten thwif^h grade siKaclually includes severt 
giiade levels, and the\]urricukim is divided inlOiSix, the 
need forjome adjustment immediatelv obvigiKs. The 
fortv-foii^ imits.ttrwfr^ cprilain m(y^e than enqugh 
content foiustuin ^iftvsm yecrrs nf inHtruction. 

*The cuiriciilur^l is brackoted by aesthetics in the 
context of environment. The students begin their study 
by becoming aware of the aesthetics of the very imme- 
in which they live as childreti of fiVeorsix, 



ley conclude with aesthetics in relation toJhe total 
environment. Throughout their progress through the 
curriculum th|y work with the arts continually, learning 
more about them and becoming more and more literate 
in the language of aesthetics. Although each curriculum 
level concentrates on a different theme, students use 
more than one of their senses to identify aesthetic quali^ 
ties in any given unit at any level They are continually 
^naly^ing and synthesizing the processes of perceiving 
and creating art objects and events. 

The six centers 6f attention which were developed 
into the six series of units are: 

Aesthetics in the Physical World 
Aesthetics and Arts Elements ^ 
' Aesthetics and the Creative Process 
Aesthetics and the Artist 
Aesthetics anci theCulturn 
Aesthetics and the Knvirnnment 
Aesthetics and the Physical World, bevel 1 of the 
aesthetic educadon curricuKim, emphasises that al 
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things in th^nvironment can have aesthetic qualities 
and ht'lps sli^enls recognize [he aesthetit: porential of 
fe-asic phenomeni^ike mqtipn'and light, f^esthetics and 
Arts Elomonts, Lovnl 2; allows students to investigate the 
art forms and experience thejri through their parts or 
elements, such as shape in visual art and conflict in 
theatre, Aesthetics and the Cte^ive Process, Level 3, 
■ changes the emphnsis to the stLidents' ability to organize 
and arrange the elements of the art forms into a structure 
|)r method for completing a'whole work of art that nif ets 
thj^r own aesthetic criteria, For example, the stuidents 
arrange taped soundjj'inli) a musical Composition, or they 
select and arrange incitMits, characters, setting, conflict, 
crisis, Sntf fBsoliition into,a dramatic plot. 

■ Level 4, Aesthetics and the Artist, introduces ^ 
sttidahts to the individ^l-artist, the way he or she works, 
. tind tne source of his or her ideas. This level differs from 
the ekrlier levels in that students are now concentrating 
on individual artisti and their role in the creative 
process, Level .5, Aesthetics and the Culture, invesiigales 
aesthetics in sevefal cultures, examining the effect of 
nulture on aesthetic values. This series of units, each o! 
which concerns a different culture, allows the students 
to experience how humani.siic concerns are reflected in 
the nrts and ae.sthetic values of a culture. Aesthetics and 
the Environment, Level 6, investigates the aesthetic 
qualities of our environment as if expands from our own 
personal space to include the community and the whole 
wide wory-#Bt^ environment of imagination, In this 
level of m currR^iim the students wUJjgljin examine 
their environment for iLs,a«^hetic jjualities, 

One\more piec/of inforntsiiMis necessary before. . 
we end nur^|scuMion of the curriculum as a whole and 
l)egin to riescriTJBlhe individual units — the curriculum 
IS described here m its developers would implemem it in 
their own school given the best of all possible worlds. 
Therefore, it is presented at a level of specificity chosen 
to give readers a clear idea of the total range of content 
and the setpiGnce of curriculum.'units, level by level and 
unit by unit, for stuclent.s from kindergarten through 
grade six. 
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CHAPTER 0 THE CURRICULUM UNITS 



Thlrtffiapter deicrlbea the six levels of the 
aesthetic education Curriculum, and thti fopty-f our currlc- 
ulum units, First, each level of the cutriculum is 
dlicussed in relation to the center of attantlon thiif 
defines its content. Then, each curriculum unit is pras- 
ented in terms of its specific content and objactive^jid 
its accompanying initruGtional malarials are listei^ 
Becsuse of ipaqe limitationa* howevari Individual 
lessons and spadfic activities are not giVan for each unit. 

Within each level of the curriculum a particular/ J^^^^ 
sequence of curriculum units based on the ar| forms is ,i 
recommended. These sequences are illustrated on charts 
and accompanied by suggestions for related student 
activities with artists and the community, The concepts 
and outcomes for each level of the curriculum and the 
Goncepts and objectives for f ach unit are also listed. 

Figure 1 represents the curriculum units by level 
and Ganter of attention. Figure 2 indicate? the art^ms 
from which the conlenl of the individual units Is drawn. 
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Tht AtMitiic EducofiGn Pfogram Currieulum UnHi by Ltvtl 



l£VEL1:AESrHeilCS 
IN THE MYSICAL 
WOUD' 

Introduction to Space 
Introduction to LigKt 
Introduction to Sound 
Introduction to Motion 



LEVEL 2: AESTHEnCS 



I 



Part and Whole 
Texture , 

Shape ' , 

Tone ColoV 
Rhythni/Metar 
Sound in 

Poems and Stories 
Characterization 
Dramatic Conflict - -^^-v - 
Non-verbal CommunicaHon 
Setting and Environment 
Movement ' 



LEVEL 9: AESTHEHCS 
AND THE CREATIVE 

raoeiss 

Examining Point of View 
Arranging Sounds with 
Magnetic Tapes 

Creating Patterns of 
Duration anff Pitch 

Creeling Word Picturta 

Relating Sound ajjd Movement 

Creatiirg Characteriiation 

Constructing Dramatic Plpt 

Forming Movement Phrases; 

Creatihg with Sounds ai^ * 
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AND THE ARTIST 



Writers 

Composeri 

Visual Artists 

Choreographers 

Actors 

Architects 

Filmmakers 



LEVEL 5: AESTHETICS 
AND THE CULTURE 

The United States: An 
Approach to Aesthetics / • 
The First Americans; An 
Approach to Aesthetics 
Mexico: An Approach to 
Aesthetics 

The Yoruba: An Approach 
to Aesthetics 

The U.S.SJ.: An Approach 
to Aesthetic^ 

Japan: An Approach to 
Aesthetics 



LEVEL 6: AESTHEIIG 
AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

'Environments Are Places 
and People Together 
Sensing Places 

Mm^ing Through Environments 
You and Your Place 
Cities Are/. . 
Imagine a Placa 
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Tht Arts In At Aiifhttlc Edueorion program Cuirieulum by 
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Dince Film 


Llteralure-^ 




Thtatre Vlsi 


.1 / 

lal Arts 


LEVEL ] AMthstii^ in the Phyriaal World v 


Introduction to Space ^ 
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JntroHuctlon to Light 
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Introduction to Sound 
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Introduction to Motion 
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LEVEL 2 Aesthetiei and Arts Elements 












Pari andjWhole^ 
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Texturr - 
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Shape 
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Tone Color 
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Rhythm/Meter 
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Sound in Poemi and Stories 
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Characterization 
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Dramatic Conflict 
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Non-Verbal Communication 
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Satjing and Environment 
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Molament 
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LEVEL 3 Aesthetics and the Creative Process 












Examining Point of View 
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Arranginfi Sounds with Magnetic Tapes 












Creating Patterns of Duration and Pitch 
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^Creating Word Pictures 
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Relating Sound and Movement 
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Creating Characterization • 


Constructing Dramatic Plot 
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Forming Movement Phrases 
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Creating with Sounds and Images 
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Dance Film 


LiteratUF€ 


Music 


Thaatre 


Visual Arts 


UVELi, Aisthaticsiod the Art^^^ 
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Critics ' 
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Writirs 
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CompDsars ■ ' 
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VMu|l Artists 
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Choriographeri 












Actors 
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Ajchitacts 
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LEVELS AestbeiicsandtheGuItura 












■Tha United Slatfs: Ap Approach to A'iSthetics 
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The First Americans: An Approach to Aesthetics 
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Maxlco: An Approach to Aesthetics ^ 


The Yoruba: An Approach to Aesthefics 
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The U,S,S,R.; An Approach to Aesthetics 
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Japan: An Approach to Aesthetics 
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LEVELS Aesthatics and the Environinant 


Environments Are Places and People Together 












Sensing Places 
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Movihg Through Environments 


You and Your Place 
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Cipas Are ... 
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Itnagine a Place 
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Levtl U Assthetles in the 
Fhr^il World 

Li^tp toundp motloni ind splei iri fundgmintEls 
that undsrlli aesthstlc phiMenip and ^ch, of these ii 
aisplortd In a sipariti eurriculuffl imit. Actlvltlti 
tncouragt itudents to bae@mi Involvid In such things as 
crtstlng their own spicis or iximinlng the funGtlon of 
ii|ht md vision by experiencing thsm in playground 
gpies. This center of attention Introduces itndenti to 
ifiy of unifying tht aiithstic dimenilon of the i arts and ' 
thk tnvlronment/ The oufccomes for itudinta areji 
S^^dents are fa^lla# with the physical properties of 
:]^ghts w^on, and space. Students are awari of 

the aesth#tlc^ualltlee of llghCi motioni sound, and space. 
Studanti iingage in aaathttic encounters with light, 
iMtionj soundi ^id space. Instructional unita in this level 
art appropriate for students in kindergarten and grade L 

Level 1 Conctpts _ 

1, Space J. light, iound, ani' motion are phenomina in the 
physical world that Is 'the child's environment* 

2, The physical proptrfclfts of ipace, light, sound j and 
fflOtiOn affect our perceptions of tht phiriomena. 

3, Spaci| light J sound, and motion have aesthettc 
qualities* 

Livil 1 Outcomes . 



Thli livtl of the durriculum encourages itudents 

1. to become familiar with the physical propertiai and 
aesthetic qualitlii of space, light, sounds and motion, 

2, to engage in aisthitic encounters with space, light, 
sound and BWtion. 

3i to begin to divelop a critical language to apply to art 
forms and art objects* 

4* to begin to create their own a^t works using 'space, 
. light j sound, and m_otlon. 
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The introduction of very young childrep to 
aisihilic iducationpust begin where they are, i^ith the 
things they know. To do this, we have desifned units 
related to the child's immediate environmeni/unlts that 
axemplify the concept that all things in our environment 
have aesthjetlcqualitiea. In this beginning level of the 
curricuiuni ,\ye want to heighfen students' awareness of 
theiesHiltic qualitiii in the environment and in art 
objects, not treat these phenomena In a critical or hlstor- 
i leal way. Aesthetics in the Physical World is experiential 
'for the students, emphasizing recognition and identifica- 
tion of iesthetic qualities within their world rather than 
explanation or anafysis. The goal of the introductory 
units in this level is to heighten aesthetic awareness 
through a series of arts ixperiences with space, sound, 
motion, and light, with eich exper ience giving students a 
dpeper understanding of the aesthetic qualities of the 
tKingsaroutidthem, 

Aesthetics for the young chillis much simpler 
than fqt th§ adult. Young children need very direct 
experiences that will slowly develop their ability .to ^ 
recogrtize and talk about the aesthetic qualities of the 
environment. At this level of the curriculum* teacher and 
studertts are given many opportunities to design wjth 
Jight* ^oundi Space^ and motion so that they can utilize' ^ 
their bwn Ideas and develop their abilities. Learning is 
directed toward repognition of the aesthetic qualities of 
the child's immediate 'surroundings: th'e'Classroqm, the 
hom4 the neighborhood, the backyard, the community*^ , 
The purpose is to introduce the child to aesthetics as a 
building block in the lifelong process of recognizing the 
aesthetic qualities existing in all things. In this connac- 
tion,J the arts are used as the primary examples of 
aesthetic qualities in the child's wprld and in our world, 

I The outcomes for Level 1 ar^ formulated in terms 
of understanding the physical properties of spacei light, 
sound, and motion, and then recognizing their aesthetic 
qualities. Students become familiar with the physical 
properties of the four phenomena and how the aesthetic 
uses of the four phenomena are determined by their 



physical properties. To experience this f or themselves* 
the students enj^e in aesthetic encounteri with space, 
light, sound, adH motion. Through Increasing familiarity 
with these pMnomana and their use in art forms* 
students bejfn to develop a critical language to apply to 
art forms and art objects, Finally* the students begin to 
create their own art #orks using space* lighi* SQund, and 
motion. # 1: 

! , i". ■ 

Aesthetics in the Physical World Introduces rtje 
students to three basic concepts: space, light, sound* and 
motion are phenomena in the physical world that Is the 
child's environment; the physical properties of space, ■ 
light, sound, and motion affect our per'captions of the V % 
phenomena; space* light, sound* and motion have i • 
aesthetic qualities/ ^ - 

S#qu#fi€t 

This level of the curriculum, Aesthetics in the 
Physical World, is an introduction to the aastheiic educa- " 
tion curriculum^ It provides students with b highly expe- 
riential approach to aisthetics and the world arotind 
them. The sequence of instructional units is ofgarfiz'ed 
around the basic environmental phenomena of space, 
light, sQundi€nd motion, each of which is treated in a 
separata unit. Related activities.with artists and the 
community such as those suggeSK d on the chart should 
be integrated into the teacliing of each unit. The 
sequence inds wldi a culminating activity in which ;= 
students make Use of the aesthetjc potential of the 
phenomena to enhance their immediate classrootti 
environment, 

The rationale for the sequence of units in this 
level of the curriculum is very simple and straightfor- 
ward. In Jniroduction to Spoce the students start to 
explore the space around them for its aesthetic qualities* 
and they begin to understand that artists use space in 
creating works of art. The initructional strategy encour- 
ages them to broaden their concept of space from 
personal space to an understanding pf spaces around 
them* moving from their home to their neighborhood and 
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community, all the while exploring the aesthetic uses of 
space. Various relatefl activities can be devefoped in the 
clasiroom around the concepts of peraonal space and 
public space and how we can treat space aesthetically. 
Pinany. the students are introduced to the artist's 
conciption of space and, through more related activities, 
they invistigate how they can use space in similar ways, 

/niroduction to Light, the second unit in this Intro- 
ductary level , explores the many functions of light in the 
•environment* and its userby artists in many of the art 
forms. The students explflre gnd experience light as.a 
.phenomenon in the environment and, through related 
activlties/they become aware of light as an aesthetic 
^ medium. Again the emphasis is on the aesthetic uses of 
light and the way it is manipulated ih the context of a 
variety of art forms, 

iniTodmiion to Sound is treated in a similar 
manner: an introduction to the phenomanDn of sound 
^ through the discovery that sound is all around us, the 
-development of an awareness of the aesthetiQuses of 
sound within the enviroament* and theh sxpJoration of 
the uses of sound by compostrs* arrangers, arid others 
whp create with sound. At the close of the unit, the 
students tfre |skfdfo respond to sound themselves and to 
. • use it creatively and aesthetically in their own wndd. 

The final unit in this level is Jntroduciion to 
,t Molion. The unit is developed using the same approach, 
^Students Sre introduced lo the concapt of motion within 
.the environment. They bacome aware of the aesthetic 
uses of motion and engage in aesthetic encounters with 
motion. Than, related activities demonstrate motion as a 
part of works of art, 

The introductory level of the curriculum is 
designed to include a culminating activity as a way of 
dealing with the four phenomena in a context that is 
meaningful to'tha students. Because it is difficult for 
young children to deal with the term ''aesthatic/' each of 
the units is based on experiences that exemplify the 
concepts rather than written or verbal messages: there= 
fore* it is very important that the culminating activity 
become an exparience during which the students exer= 
else choice and creaiivitv. Teachers should construct this 



Activity as an outgrowth nf the four units of inilruction 
and as something particularly related to their own class- 
room. ^ , 

The design of the culminating activity will be 
influenced by how the leachers havt developed the 
related activities with th|artiits and the community , and 
how much they have expanded the existing material 
within each of the units, b^if coursei the relalid acHvittes- 
with the artists and the community should correspond^to 
each unit, but they should also be chosen tofaulld up to 
the culminating activity. One practical suggestion is to 
create a sound-light-motion-space environmentwithin 
the classroom, using the classroom as an exemplar of the 
concepts taught during the year. The children can create 
their own an^irofiment using these phenomena and * 
emphasizing their aesthetic qualities. 
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Sajflcl an artist in the community whose work makes use of light and sound or light ar^ motion. Visit' 
the artist's studio or bring the artist into the classroom, ' 

2, Attend a multimedia presentation that uses space, light, sound, and motion. 

3. Go to a rehearsal for a theatrical production and/or dance pirformance. and ask the lighting director to 
talk about how he or she lights the performance. ' ■ . 

i GployourscieBcemuseumand visit exhibits on ligft-t, sound, and motion, . ,^ ' 

5. Visit a planetarium, view their star show, and visit the exhibits. Discuss with the student* the things 
in the show and exhibits that relate to the aesthetic qualities of space, light, sound, and motion. ' . ' 

6. Attend a theatrical and/or dance performance, or visit an art gallery where the productiorts and works 
emphasize space, light, sound,»and motion, ' 

7. Take a tour of a large department store and seek out everything that has to do with space, light, 
sound, and motion. " 

8. Develop with your student^s a list of space, light, sound, andraotlon phenomena in their iirfmedlate 
and extended environment. Continue this activity throughout the year, illustrating examples on a bulletin 
board or mural, 
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Mrad^cflen to Spow 

^ . Spice surrounds us; one of our majflr concerns is K 
how to ^anizt it. Thus, we' are concerned with limiting 
space and filling it, with having enough space for comfort 
but not so much that we are overwhelmed by it. The 

. spce around fll=jtssizejts shape; the objects wit 
and their arr angement — helps form and modify our 
actions within a given environment, As a fundamental 
phinomerion, space can be manipulated to express 
order, form, and beauty; thus it can ha aesthetic or used 
aeslheticaHy. 

* Architects, interior designers, and visual artists 
irt all well aware of the aesthetic potential of space. 
Even very youog children need to become aware of 
space'ai a jlheiTdnienQii'to be manipulated because of 
theincr^atfing iinportance of spatial considerations in « 
the world. This unit is designed to help kindergarten and 
'first-grade students become aware of these consider- 
ations and to devjelop the beginning of confidence in 
themselves as spatial decision-makers. 

The specific goals of this unit are to introduce 
students to space as a phenomenon vyith aesthetic 
qualities and to involve them in working with its 
elements of height, width, and depth; to develop in the' 
students an awareness of functional and aesthetic 
considerations relating to space; and to involve them in 
creative prablem=solving related to the functional and 
ae|lhetic uses of space. 

The activities in the Jnfroduction to Space unit are 
based on a series of game-siructured experiences that 
require the students to solve specific spatial problems. 
They are asked to go on a space hunt, locating 
specifically described Spacerwithin their classroom, 
Using their classmates as living examples, they discover 
the role that distance-in-space plays in perception, how 
perspective affects perception and how perspective can 

. be "artificially" created. They experience the 
differences between three-dimensional and two- 
'dimensional space and apply what they have learned ' 
about perspective to the uses of the illusion of depth in 
the visual arts, By rearranging objects, and themselves, 
within a succession of different-sized spaces the students 

■ 
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grasp the functional considerations of space sizi andlhe 
role it plays in natural and personal environment. 
Finally, the students apply what they have learned„and 
they ridesign their classroom as a living and working 
space in which for a stated period of time they will live 
and work with the consequences of their decisions. 

Materials in this Instructional unit includf the 
following: Teacher's Guide, fllmstrlp and sound track, 
three rugs (large, medium, and small), and packet,of 
shapes of various sizes. 

Unit Concepts „ ^ 

1. Space la all around us and it has aesthetic qualities. 

2. Fixed spaces can b'e recognized by their shapes and 

3. Two-dimensional space has height and width and may 
have an illuiory third dimenaipn. 

4. Threedimensional ipace has height, width, and depth. 

5. Distance^in-ipace plays a role in perception. 

6. The size and shape of a given space and the 
arrangement^of objects wIthJn the spaGe affect our 
aesthetic response to the spaGe. , 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students 

L to racognl2e space as a hasic phenomenon that has 

aesthetic qualities* 

2. to perceive that fixed spaces can be known by their 
shapes and sizes. 

3. to recognize that two4imensional spac^has height 

^ and width and may have an illusory third flimension. f 
iii^o recognize that three-dimensional space has height, 
|idth, and depth, 

Bcome aware of how diatance^n=spaca affects . . 
Dtion. 

6, t?explorf how the size and shape of a given space and 
the arrangement of objecis within the space affect our 
aesthetic response to the space. 



lifitioiduMon to Ufihf 

Light is defined as something which makes vision 
possible, the sensations aroused by stimulation of the 
visual perceptorp. ^' 

Light permits us to see. Variations in light intensity 
jUi ^mbination with the potentials of our eyes deterinlne ■ 
"^Tilialuri of what we see. Light is fundamental to oiir 
^perceptions, Light or the appearance of light can be 
manipulated to ixprtss order, form, and beauty; thus, it 
can be aesthetic or used aesthetically. Artists, well 
aware^of the aesthetic potential of light, use It 
consciously. Light Is a major consideratipn In almost all 
art works, particularly film, visual ant, drama, and 
dance. 

Light Is used in the creative process in three ways. 
Artists employ the first of these when they create the 
appearance or effect of light In an aft work through the 
use of colors and values. Artists have long used out 
expectations in regard to light conditions to create moods 
or to manipulate spatial conditions in ihalr work. ^ 

A second way that af lists use light is to take into 
account the effect of natural or artificial light on the art 
object^^as in sculpture and arGhitecture. They determine 
the best kind anff direction of light to enhance the art 
product: they use light/shadow patterns to create unity, 
variety, or excitement in the art product and use 
reflective, translucent, transparent, and opaque 
qualities of surfaces and jnaterials to modify the light 
reaching the art of ject. 

The third way artists use light is to use it in the art 
product itself, as In neon sculpture and filmmaking. One 
of the most prevalent and perhaps most important uses 
of light is image projection. Consider the fact thai a great 
,part of our entertainment and informatidn dissemination 
coTnes in the form of television, films, filmstrips, and 
slide^- Although in many cases projected images have 
the prim.ary purpose of conveying inform.ation, aesthetic 
considerations = choice of content, medium, audience, 
approach, vrsual elements, color, space = play a most 
important part in the total effect of the images, 

And in the aesthetic experiences of everyday life, 
'those moments when wa recognize beauty in our natural 



anvlronmenr^iight will often be at the ewe: sunlight 
casting a shadow pattern through the new-leaved trees of 
spring, the light pattern of a city seen at night from an . 
, alrplanehhe excitement of a brightly lighted building/ 
the stark presence of glaring sunlight on desert rocks. 

Through the activities in this unit, the students 
bicome aware of the connection between light and their 
senses, and between light and their ability to move, to 
locate themselves In space, and to perform various tasks. 
The students use rnasks to cover their eyes and than are 
asked to perform a variety of tasks: moving about the 
classroom, identifying unknown objects, classifying 
sounds. The studenti manipulate light sources, using 
flashlights, colored gels, and transparent and translucent 
materials to produce images. After designlngand * 
performing a shadow play, the students are introduced to 
^ the aesthetic potential of light in the visual arid 

performing arts through the discussion of light uses and 
sources in aft reproductions. Finally, the students use 
light, color, and motion to create their own moving 
images out of colored water projected through an 
overhead projector, 

Materials in thjis Instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher*s Guide, filmSrtrlp and sound track, 
eye masks, colored acetate rectangles, pads of acetate, 
grid sheets, and slide mounts, 

UnitConcapts 

L Light is a natural phenomenon with aesthetic qualities 
that enables us to see. ' " , 

2. The physical properties of light are intensity, 
direction, and color. 

3. Light with its properties can be used creatively as well 
as functionally. 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students 

1, to recognize light as a natural phenomenon with 
aesthetic qualities that enables us to see. 

2, to become aware that the physical properties of light 
are Intensity, direction, and color. 

3, to explore the aesthetic qualities of light, 



IfifroducHon to Sound 

Sound is defined as the sengation perceived by the 
. sfnse of hearing — a particular auditory tmpresaion. 
Sound gives us information about objects and events in 
our tnvironifleni. It helps us know something is 
heppening and gives us some idea where it is happening. 
It providis cues we need to get along siftly in Our world. 

As a fundamental element, atfund can be manipu- . 
lated to express order* form, and beauty; thui, it can be 
aasthetic or used aeithetically, CompoierSt whole works 
of art are based on sound, are highly aware of its 
aesthitic potential and manipulate sound to craate a 
desired effect. The history of musical composition is the 
history of increasingly sophifticated efforts at organizing 
the qualities of sound. Musicians have used natural 
sounds and have also created a wealth of sound-making 
devices which exploit natural lound. They have also 
created increasingly complex musical forms within 
which iQ explore the potentials of these sound jnstru- 
ments for exprtssing mnsical ideas. 

" , Before the explosion of modern technology, soiifid 
could be easily categorized as either noise or music; 
.noise, of coUrse, having no aesthetic properties and 
music smugly boasting all. The advent of quality elec- 
tronic sound devices enables the composer to bring 
^'non-musical" sounds into vary musical contexts. Thus, 
. the listener, because of various manipulations of 
frequency and content, by chance and/or by design, has 
become attuned to the music of sounds which in the past 
would havt been relegated to the category of sheer 
noise, No longer are most people bewildered when they 
are asked to perceive the music of their own physical 
environments. A city, on any day or night, can supply an 
aesthetic listening experience. Think of the sound 
sequence of a rainy day: different pitches of raindrops, 
the rbythmic squish of sodden shoes, the polyphonic 
rhythms of an automobiile's turn signal and windshiald 
wipers, the muted sounds of traffic. Through the 
medium of electronfc teohnology; sounds of this kind are 
being brought into the concert halL 
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The overall goal of the /nfroduction to Sound unit 
is to make the students aware that sound is.a funda- 
mental elemenf in the^environmant with aesthetic quali- 
ties and that sound can contribute to aesthetic experi- 
ences either naturally or through the expression of .an 
artist. The students are introduced to sound as a 
phenomenon inherent in irttny objacti in tHtii environ- 
ment. They find that every sound has oharactaristic . 
elements =- a natural tinibri, pilch, dynamics, duratfoni , 
and its own rangeftof high to low and loud to soft; These 
make up the **iound'* of the sound. The unit is intended 
to bring to the students' attention the multitude of sounds 
in their everydaysurroundings and to make them aware^ 
of the potential of these sounds as musical expression; 

By working with sounds with which they are 
already familiar and comiortable (a dog*s bark, the roar 
of a car's engine), students begin 4o understand the 
pdssiblHlies of sound = sound from the farthest reaches 
of the imagination to sound falling within the traditional 
musical range of the symphony orchestra. This biginning. 
instilla in the students a"n initial confidence about 
creating with sound which can lead them into more 
complex modes of understanding and expression. The 
approach is based on the premise that wheh individuals 
use all of their senses to create, imaginei or organize 
sounds, these sounds gain special significance. It is this 
special significance, a pefsonal meaning, which should 
reinforce the students' motivation to work witKsound 
and to appreciate others' work with sound. 

The unit is divided into two main parts. In the first 
part, the students explore the concept that **Sounds Are 
All Around You," Here the students investigate and 
experimeni with the unlimited possibilities of working ^ 
with sounds, those made by a car or a clock as well as a 
lymphoriy orchestra. Activities in the second part.center 
around the manipulation of sounds for a desired effect, 
The students learn that each thing has a distinctive , 
timbre which is its unique and recognlzabje sound, The 
students are made aware of the roles that pitch, rhythmi 
duration, and dynamics play in the perception and use of 
sound. They experiment with sound-making instruments, 




both musicil and noisi-producing, to discover their 
paFtioulaf sound and how that sound can be conseiQUSly 
jltered by cHanglngcne of the elements (pitch* rhythm, 
duration). Through a number of activilies the students 
cpme \omB that an infinite variety of sound* can b6 
created. Finally, the students use theif new awareness 
^0^ sound and^its potentials to criate and rffcord a sound 
compoiition. ^ . 

Mater ials in this Instructional unit include the 
following; Teacheria Guide, record, sounding board, 
blank recording tape, and a set of cards representing 
sounds, silence, and the elements of sound: duration, 
intensity* an^ pitch, ' 

Unit Concepts 

t Sound exists all around us and It has aesthetic 
qualities, ^ / 

2. Each sound ii^mada Up of a^unique cbmbination of 
.alements: pilch, direction, and intensity. 

1 The blending of two or more different sounds and/or 
mddif Icalions of sounds craatas an infinite variety of 
iounds. ; « 
4. Each person* place, and thing in our environment has 
numerous sound potentials that can be manipulated to 
create a desired aesthetic effect, 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students 

t to recognize sound as a natuT'al phenomenon that 

enables us-to hear. 

i to become aware that each sound is made up of a 
unique cortiblna^tion of elements: pitch, direction, and 
intensity, , . 

3. to explore the possibility of blending and rtiodifying 
sounds to create an infinite variety of sounds. 

4* to explore the aesthetic qualities of sound for each 
person, place, and thing in our environment. 



Introduction fdMetlon 

■ 

Motion is the act, pfocess, or instance of changing 
place. Everything in the environment can be placedtin a 
continuum from no movement to constant movement, or 
perpetual motion. One way of classifying things is to 
state their degreb of movement; "It doesn't move; it 
barely movesHt moves a lot," Thus, motion is furi^la^ 
mental to consideratirfn of things. It li a pervasive 
element in the environment. ^ '^^ 

As a^undamental element, motion can be orderid 
and given form; thus, it can be aesthetic or used aestheti- 
cally. ATtists, well aware of the aeithetic potential of 
movement, make use of this element — vary obviously in 
dance, drama, and film,' and more subtly in the iiUplled'"* 
movement of visual artSi music, and literature. And in 
the aesthetic experiences of everyday life — those 
moments whei^ we recognize beauty in our natural 
environment — movement will often be af the core: 
leaves floating on a stream, liny lights blinking across the 
face of a great electronic cdmputer, the grace*of.children 
running through the grass. Motion or movement is a ^ 
fundamental phenomenon of the environment which cap 
contribute to aesthetic experiences either naturally or 
through the expression of an artist. 

The activities in Introduction to Molioh are ' 
designed to help students explore some things they 
already know, and some neW things as wilL All of these 
things-|o-find-out have something to do wifhinotion as a 
phenomenon that ig of the essence of our world and our 
bodies. The students discover motion in their environ- 
ment, find how many ways their own bodies can move, 
explore how motion can be used creatively, recognize 
and express ideas and feeling^ as portrayed through 
motion. .v\ ^ 

The students conduct a motion ljunt in the class- 
roorn and outdoors to demonstrate the pervasiveness of 
motion in the environment and the fact that their bodies 
are rfloving things. They engage in games that help them 
discover how the senses of sight and touch give us cues 



about mntion. To introduce the elements of motion — 
space, energy, and time — lho studentK roact to a number 
^ of imaginary situations, such as shoppiTig in a grocery 
store or playing in a park. They also move their bodies to 
make individiial and group shapes in response to energy 
as a movement force. In the same manner they explore 
rhythm in movement. 

Another series of activities in the unit introduces 
the aesthotic potential of movement. The students 
become aware that the body is an instrument like the 
composer's piano or the painter's brijsh. oxcept that it is 
an instrument that each of us UHes. hovvever consciously 
or unconsciously. Some of the activities are basod on 
recognition of motion as non=verbal communication; 
other^s show how language expresses motion. Finally, 
the students react to motion in art works in the visual 
.arts, in musical cDmposituns. and in dance. 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, sot of motion study cards, set 
of non=vefbal communication cue cards, cassette lapeH. 
set of instrument cards, image wheel with set of image 
cards, strip of clear leader with images, and set of art 
reproductions^ 

Unit Concepts 

1, Motion is a basic phennmennn with aesthetic tjuaHties 
that is intrinsic to human beings antl their environment. 

2. Motion can^be described 'in terms of its elements of 
direction, speed, and (|uality=. 
ii Peopltj can manipulate motion or the appearance of 
motion in ways that are ansthetit:ally pleasing. 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages stutbmts 

1. to recognize m()ti()n with its aesthetic tpialitieH as a 
basic phenomenon intrinsic tt) human beings and their 
environment. 

2. to identifv and dnscribf^ motion in terms of its elements 
of direction, s[)eed, and (|ualitv= ^ 

3. to ex[)lore how motion or the ap[)enrance of moti()n 
can he manipulated in ways that are aesthetically , 
pleasing. 
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Level 2i Aesthitiei and Arts Elements / 

Activities'^ in this center of attintion encQuragiN_. 
studints to recognise elimants of aesthetic phinomena 
both in- works of art and in their daily world, TeKture in 
music 5 ^shape in the visual artSi movement in the 
invironment—students learn to Identify elemants such 
as these J recognize them as a part of ^he arts, and relate 
tham to the structure of a work of art* The outcomes for 
the students are: Students are able to perceive and 
describa the part/whole relationship of elements in the 
physical world by identifying the elements of each art 
form and thair relationship to the whole work, Students, 
given a work of art, are able to identify and describe the 
elements th^t are dominant within tha workp Students ^ 
bagln to devilop a critical language for describing 
aasthttic qualities in works of art' and the environment* 
Instructional units in this level are appropriate for 
students in grade 1 and grade 2. 



Laval 2 Concepts 



li All art forms are made up of arts elements that 
constitute the parts of tha whole work, 

2. The same elements that exist in works of art are also 
present in objects and events in tha envlronmant. 

3. The arts alements ar^ the substance of the language of 
aesthitlcs; they are the descriptors of the ^aesthetic 
qualities ixisting in a work of art and the anvirOnnianti 
4» Artists consciously arrange arts elements to create 
works of art. 



Level 2 Outcomes 



This level of the curriculum encourages students . 
1* to recogniEe that works of art and things in the 
environmant are made up of elements such as texture in 
music, shape in tha visual arts^ and movement in the 
natural world. 

2, to perceive and describa ^ elements In the work of art as 
exaniplars of the part/whola relationship* 

3, to understand that art forms can be characterized , by 
their unique elements* 

4. to identify and describe the aesthetic qualities in 
dance, film, literature^ music, theatre, and visual arts 
based on a recognition ^of the arts elements in the art 
form. 

5. to undarstand that artists consciously arrange arts 



_0 nts to prpduce a whole work of art* 
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6, to perceive and undarstand 
the relationship between arts 
elements in works of art and in the 
environment, 
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Thci art forms are central to an understanding of 
aesthetin cBncepts and ideas; they are the beat oxamplns 
of aesthetic objects and events AesthoticH and Arts 
Elements. Level 2 of the aesthetic education curricuhim, 
is concerned with the elernGnts of the art forms. The 
emphasis is on giving the students arts experiences 
leading to a general awareness of the art form through its 
elements. In the visual arts the students engage in actiAM= 
ties that center around painting and sculpture; in music 
they work with classics and pop tunes; in literature, with 
stories and plays: in drama, with plays; in dance, with 
traditional and contemporary dances. The units are 
designed to feature one or morn elements in each of 
these art forms along with the whole art work. The arts 
experiences are used as the basis of the student's first 
introduction to the language of aesthetics. commonly 
called "criticallanguage/' , ^ 

The basic premise is that perception of the whole 
of an object or event within the environment or a work of 
art requires some understanding of its parts or elements. 
Understancling of the whole work of art does not come 
about until there is some cognition, recognition, and 
synthesis of the interaction of its parts. Cognition, recog^ 
nition, and synthesis are accomplished by concentrating 
' on the part/whole relationshij) between the elements 
that exist in works of art. The same relationship can be 
extended into an aesthetic cffipreciation of the environ- 
ment, 

Oufcomts 

In this lf)Vnl of thf' cin'rit-iiliim it is cnntiiluiilly 
important to strnnjsthtjn th« hridgi!.^ botweon the chiltl's 
world and works ojarj. nnti to omphiiHizo the iilea that 
the arts <d«mnnts, onno imderstnod, can he usod to cronto 
works of art and to ch-snriho the aosthntin (]iialitios nf tho 
works of art and the environment. The oiiteomos for tho 
student are: reotifinition of the elemontH of vvorks of art 
and thinj^s in tho environment, such as texture in music;, 
shape in the visual arts, and movement in the natural : 
world; the ability tn'perciMVf! and describi! particular 
elfiments in the work of art as exemplars of the partA'' 
whole relationship; the undorstanding that nrtTorms 
can be characterized by their um(\m elements; and the 



ability to identify and describe the aesthetic qualities in' 
works of arts. The emphasis throughout the units at this 
level is on recognition of the relationship between the 
arts elements and the aesthetic qualities of the art form. 

There will be some tran.sfer of the students' ability 
to recopnize and describe arts elements from vvorks of 
art to the things in the students' own environment, 
Texture as an element in the visual arts exi.sts in a piece 
of sculp1u|e or painting, but also in a rough piece of 
wood, Thrability to make connections between arts 
elements that'are studied and used as starting points for 
student activities and the aesthetic qualities of the 
objects or event.? in tho environment is an important 
conceptual outcome for this level, 

Conetpts 

All art forms are made up of elements that consli- 
• tule the parts of the whole work; The same elemenis that 
exisHn work.s of art are also present in objects and 
event.? in the environment. The art.s elem_ents in vvorks of, 
art are the sub.stanco o|the language of aeslhetlcs; they 
are de.scriptor.s of the aesthetic qualities in a work of art 
and the environment, Artist.s consciously arrange arts 
elements to create works of art. 

Stqutnet 

. ■Within this sequence of curriculum units sludents 
are introduced to the art forms themselves through their 
elements. Dance, literature, mu.slc, theatre, and visual 
art are the five major art forms included, The funda- 
mental concept in this level of the curriculum is the 
part/whole relationship between the art forms and the 
arts elements that are the aesthetic qualities and proper- 
ties of the work, The approach is very experienlial, with 
the students engaging in activities that exemplify the , 
characteristics of tho arts elements and manipulating 
these elements to create art work.s in each form, 

Part and Whole, the introductory unit, give.s" 
students an understanding of the part/whole relationship 
between the elements and the art forms, It also intro- 
duces the art forms by name and some of their character- 
istics. The succeeding cuWiculum units ore tnught as 
introductions to the art forms, The sequence presents 
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only a'samplinp of thn possihlu art elomunts for mdi art 
form: Tmium and Shape for visual art: Tone Color and 
Hhyihni/Meier for music; Sound in Poinm andBlorinn 
and Characiemuiion for lituraturo: DranmUc ConHici 
Non-verhril Communi(;aiinn, and Sotting and Knviron= 
ment for theatre; and Movemenifor dancn. 

I.evnl 2 of the curriculum acqiKrfnts studcmtH with 
all the art forms in a very gonoral wa\^ The students 
expefienct) the arts olomonts which arn thon usocl as 
entry points for discussion of the art formH. I'oxturo is 
experiunnocl visually and taclually heforo it is rolatiKi to 
painting and scidpture. Hearinj^ and oxpariencing 
variouH tono colors (parts) in n vvhoh? musical composi- 
tion is prosontod as the aural nquivalnnt of focusing on 
the individual paFt^ that make up a visual work of art. 
Movement is explored experientially heforo it is related 
to dance, and conflict is introduced in stories before 
theatrical conflict is explored. These* l)ecame entry 
points for df^scrihinf^ and nnaly^^inj? in a very eleniiuitary 
^way the|Characteristics and fpialities of the art forms 
themsowes. 

A parallel part of the develo[)rnent of the content 
in this levtil shouhl be identification of the art forms 
within the students' community. In any of the related 
activities, the emphasis should he on the way artists use 
the arts elementH to produce their art. Resources will 
vary from setting to setting and field trips are encour- 
aped. Students should have at least one live ex[)eri(uice 
with each of the art forms. They should go to the theatre, 
attend a dance p(?rformance, visit an art gallery or 
museum, attend a ctincert of popular and/or classical 
music, and read stories an{l poems. Thi? related activities 
with artists and the community should he thoughi of as a 
survey of the arts resources available in the community. 
Also, any arts program operating in \hi) school, such as 
-''Young Audiences/' or the "Artist in the Bchool" should 
he brought info the eontext of this sefpience of units. In , 
addition, language dc!veh)pment activities in othfu' areas 
of the gcuioral educatir)n currif:ulum should be closely 
tied to the beginning of eriticcd language abilities in 
aesthetics. 
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1. Visit a potter's studio. Talk about wheol=thrqwn pottery in relation to movement. Discuss the effect 
of the part/whole rHhitiDnshi[), texture, and shape on pottery. 

2. Visit a large record store and categnrixe the mu^iic by rhythnL Ask the Htudents to bring records from home 
and discuHH their rhythms. 

3. Visit a dance studio and talk to the staff about the different kinds of movement in dance, about the 
different kinds of dances, and ahniit creating mood through movement. 

4. Take a "texture and shape" vvulk in the community. Pay attentiort to interior and exterior uses of texture, 
Discover the predominant ^npun nf buildinp. Discovor'parts and wholes. 

5. Ask a playwright or director to talk about and demonstrate hbw arts elements such as sound, shape, color, 
lexlure, movement, setting, characteri^^ation. confbcb and non=verbal communication, are used in theatre, 
Ask artists working with other art forms to do the same thing. 

fi. Gategnrize the sculptures in the commtmity according to shape. Are they mostly people shapes? shapes 
within shapes? part and whole cnm[)Ositions? and so on, 

7. Take a "part/whole" field trip. Have stuchmfH keep a list of parts they see in their environment and of 
the whole works the parts create. I Jse a camera to document some of these. 
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Pert and Whole 

All arQund us Wei find objects and poople compleiu 
in themselves and yet composed of individuril niomopts, 
A clock^its on the shelf. The clock is a whoU^ and yut it 
has a face, numbers, big and little hands, ancrinsidc]. 
though we may not see them, the works — the many parts 
which make possible the indicnt-ion of passing tim.e. We 
glance at the clock to see the time. It is our eyes, ono of 
our many body [)arts. that wo use to do this. All around u^^ 
we find objects and people complnte in themsolve^^ and 
yet com.posed of parts. 

For students, particularly first-grade and second= 
grade students, learninj,' the relationship of part to whole 
in a general way can be a building block> With this 
building block, Ihey can understand more easilv how 
attendini^ to elements nl natural occurrenctas or art works 
contributes to a pleasurable experience with the whole. 
They can begin to look for parts and point out their 
contrihutinns to whole objects and events within the 
environment and to works of 

This unit is designed tlnntroduce first- and 
second-grade students to this concept of part and whole. 
The students first find that objects and events are made 
up of parts (elementsb Then they see that some parts are 
also whole objects and events in themselves. Finrdly. 
they explore the concept that introducing different 
elements into an object or event can create a new whole 
or can give the whole and/or the parts a different feeling. 

The unit is iniendofl to ch^velop the students' 
ability to respond. to the elements of an art work and 
their nrgani>:atir)n. and to flnvelfjp ihmr [)f}rc(*[)ti()n of 
how the elements function together to determine the 
whole art work. 

The unit on [larl and whole relationHhips is 
pn^sented in three section5;. The first is concerned with 
making the students aware that many things people 
perceive as whole objects or events (toys, families, art 
works) can he broken down inti) fjarts. The students 
assemble salads, make [)iciur(!H frnm cui^fjuts, disiniss 



llio parts (lines, shapes, colors) they use in their pictures, 
and harmonize the parts of a song. In the second section 
of the unit, the students work to identify parts of objects 
or events that are wholes in themselves and to perceive 
these in larger contexts. They do this by building 
constructions out of cardboard boxes, tubes, etc, and by 
. investigating an art reprodugtion with a number ofparts 
(be they objects in-the picture or the parts of the 
composition of the art work such as line, shape* texture, 
color). In section three, the students discover that 
changing the parts of an object or event results in a 
redefinition of the original They explore this concept in 
various art forms. The students interchange parts of 
. faces, change the musical composilion they previously 
created, create whole patterns out of shapes, and invent 
new.stories out of the elements of familiar ones. In the 
final activities of the unit the students identify parts in 
art forms: in music, in drama, in dance, and in paintings 
and sculpture. 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, study cards, slide 
presentation, face puzzles, mime puzzles, bag of 
shapes, photographs, and story cards. 

Unit Concepts 

T The ability to discern the parts (elements) of a thing, 
be it a toy. a family, or an art work, can contribute to a 
better understanding of the whole object or event (art^ 
work). 

2. A work that is whole in itself can also be part of a 
larger whole (a square as part of a checkerboard * 
pattern), 

3. An object or event changes when its parts change. 

4. Our response to an object or event is affected as its 
parts are changed or rearranged. The change of color in a 
painting changes its overall effect: 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students 
T to recognize the pervasive nature of the part/whole 
relationship in the environment, in man=made objects, 
and particularly in works of art. 



2. to become aware lhal ihinp perceived as whole 
objects or events can be broken down into meaningful 
parts (elements), recognition of which can contribute to a 
fuller understanding of the whole object, event, or work 
of art, 

3. to develop their ability to identify parts (elements) 
within many different kinds of objects, events, works 
of art. V 

4. to recognise that some parts are whole works in 
themselves and to identify these when comhined in 
larger objects or events. 

5. to demonstrate their understanding that the parts of 
any object or event, their classroom or a work of art. can 
be changed or rearranged to create a new object or 
event. 

6. to understand how changing or rearranging the parts 
(elements) may change the perceiver's response to the 
object, event, or work of art. 

Ttxfurt 

Rough sandpaper, a slick mirror, the downy fur of 
a puppy, nuhbv tweed fabric, the hark of a tree, velvety 
grass — these are all textures we have seen or touched. 
When vve see and touch these textures, we know some- 
thing about both the surface characteristics and the 
appearance of these things. Artists see and touch texture 
ail around them. Visual artists carry the visual and 
tactual information they receive one step further by 
manipulatingthe toxturnl elements in their work jo 
express ideas or feeling. 

In this unit, tactual, verliaL kinesthetic, and visiial 
textures provide a variety of ennounters that heighten 
the students' awareness of this cdemont in their environ- 
ment and in works of art, 

When the students have completed this unit, 
they have learned to recognize textures in their world 
that they had probably not noticed before. And they tiave 
an understanding of the way the visual artist uses these 
same textures to express ideas or feeling in works of art. 
More important stilh they have practiced a new 
approach tolnnkingat their world by focusing on one* 
element and its relationship'to other parts in a whole. 

0 
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In part one of the Texture unit, the^students 
discover that textures have individual qualities that 
distinguish them from one another, and they physically 
experience and verbally describe a series of textures. In 
part two the students examine how body movement is 
influenced by textures. Through th^ activities in part 
three they learn that textures have both vi&ual and 
tactual properties that can he correlated by matching 
photographs of textures and textured materials. In part 
' four the students use photographs of paintings and sculp- 
tures to learn about the visual artist's use of texture to 
convey feelings. As final activities they create a sculp- 
ture, emphasizing textural effects, to be touched rather 
than seen, and a painting incorporating some of the 
techniques used by painters to achieve textural effects. 

Materials in this instruclional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, texture bags, photographs, 
art reproductions, word cards, and slides. ^ 

Unit Concepts 

T The ability to perceive texture as a distinct part of an 
art work contributes to a better understanding of the 
whole work. 

2. Texture isTioth a visual and a tactual phenomenon, 

3. Different textures have individual qualities tKat 
distinguish them, from one another and that can he 
described, 

4. The visual artist uses real texture and can create , 
illusionary textural surfaces in works of art. 

5. The ability to respond knowledgaably to the 
component parts of an art work, in this case to texture, is 
the first ste]j in the development of an aesthetic 
judgment. ' 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students 

1. to recogni^^e texture as an element in art works. 

2. to understand that we perceive texture both visually 
and tactually= 

3. to begin to develop their critical language by using 
their existing vocabulary to describe textures and to 
expand their store of 'Mexture" words. 
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4. to look for. perceive, and describe qualifies of texturo 
in their environment and in art vvork.^. 

5. to perceiv^and identify the relationships between 
tactual expedience and h\nvement. 

6. to perceive correlations between the visual and tactual 
properties of objects and events, 

7. to identify textural qualities in works of art, 

B. to create art works in which texture is a dominant 
elenient. 



3S are all around us, We observe the outline 
n fullness of a cloud high in the sky, and near it is the 
c le of the sun. Closer to earth we can see the shape of 
a tree with its straight trunk and the branches and leaves, 
The tree casts a shadow, and the shadow too has a shape. 
Still closer is our own shape, with fingers, arms, feet — 
the outline sf a body. 

Everything we can see has a shape, and these 
Bhapes are sometrmes sirnilar, sometirnes different. 
There are geometric shapes and biomorphic shapes 
(shapes that have no predictable pattern to their 
outlines]: there are shapes that are combinations of 
these two, Some shapes are symmetrical and look the 
same from all sides. Some shapes are asymmetrical, 
appearing different from various viewpoints. Many 
different things share the same basic shape configura- 
tion. What these shapes mean to us will certainly be 
different; intact, we may perceive them as entirely 
different things unless we are consciously thinking about 
their shapes. 

When a n^ber of shapes are combined, a new, 
larger, and difKrent shape is created. Reversing this 
process, a large shape can often he broken down into 
smaller shape units. There is the shape of a house: the 
bricks or boards forrping its walls, the configuration of 
the chimney, the outlines of doors, windows, each of 
which remains a shape in itself while existing as a part of 
the larger shape. The individual component partnof a 
shape viewed separately appear visually diff^)rent fronn 
the total shape marie when the components have been 
put together. 
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Further, shapes can be two^limensional and 
three-dimensionaL For example, a person's head is 
roughly egg-shaped, with volume and depth, but a photo- 
graph or drawing of the person's head shows it as a flat 
oval Three-dimensional shapes, too, can be separated 
into parts. When the planes of a cube; each of which is a 
separate shape component, are laid flat on a surface, the 
viewer sees something quite different from a three- 
dimensional cube. And as with two-dimensional shapes, 
three-dimensional shapes may be combined to form 
larger volumetric shapes, 

The shapes in our environment often form 
patterns which can be thought of as one or more shapes 
in repetition. Think of the pattern formed by thamany 
buildings and streets of a city seen from some high place, 
Think of just one street = the repeated shapes of houses, 
windows, lamp posts, Other elements, too, recur — the 
green of many lawns, the rough texture of bricks in m.any 
buildings, the regular sizes of houses or cars, similar 
volumes in these same houses and cars. 

Why introduce young children to these considera- 
tions regarding shape and its relationship tg other Visual 
elements? One important reason is to prepare a basis for 
their awareness of elements of the visual phenomena 
that operate in their lives and environment. Shape is one 
such fundamental elem.ent, and an awareness that 
complex visual material can be broken down into 
simpler visual units increases students' confldenGe to 
perceive and judge aesthetic qualities of the things they 
see. Another reason is to give students a way to simplify 
and relate visual elements, be they within the environ= 
ment or within works of art. Students who are encour- 
aged to perceive similarities between shapes also 
become more aware of variety within visual elements 
such as shape. This perceptual skill is a basic classifica- 
tion tool that is exploited by visual artists as one means 
of bringing their own perceptions to the viewer, 

Visual artists take such arts elements as shape, 
color, texture, volume, depth, and size and organize 
them into works of art — into whatever form best pre= 
sents their unique statement about the world they see ind 
interpret. Increasing the students' ability to identify and 
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judge ae^hetic uses of such visual elements in the arts 
and in their environnient is the overall purposn of the 
Shape group of un Is. 

The Shape group is nctilally composed of threo 
separate units: iShope, Shape Relationships, and Shapes 
and pQlterns, For the purposes of this discussion thoy are 
treated as a single unit in which the students explore . 
visual phenomena through shape. Any one of the several 
elements — color, texture^ volume, size = is just as 
important as shape, l)ut shape vvas chosen as the focus 
hecause young children use the shape of a thing to 
-recognize and classify objects very early in their lives. 
The content of the Shapa unit builds on this more 
familiar element. 

j To beHin. the students consider the infinite variety 

of shapes exislin}* in the environment, and see that 
shapes exist within othershapes. They see tha[ complex 
shapes are often composed of smaller shape units. These 

^ explorations lead the students into the next group of 
■activitios which center around Shape Relationships. 
There they discover the shape similarities found among 
things di-^fBrent in kind, learn that some shapes having 
volume iiiay be seen as composed of smaller shapes or 
planes, and find that vnlumetric shapes, too. may be 
combined to form hirger threa'=dimensionfiI shapes. They 

; tibserve the qualities of color, size, texture, and volume 
as they relate to shape, and examine some ways in which 
the representation of any object differs from the object 
itself= 

Color, texture, nize. and shape are regarded frf)m 
another point of view in thf/aciivities that invt^stigate 
Shapes ond Patterns. Students learn about order, 
repetition, and variation and how they apply t0 pattern 
formation. They find that a pattern is formed when one 
or more shapes are repeated or when elements such 
as color, texture, size, and volume are repeated, 

The objective of the unit is not that the students 
memorize or lierome ex[)erts at rScngnizing or using 
these concepts, This, as mm\ artists, designers, archi- 
tects, and other creative individuals will attest, requires 
long practice and perseverance. The unit should i)e 



regarded as a strictly introductory experience for the 
students. Reinforcement and further develo[>menl of 
. conscious awareness regarding the aesthetic and prac- 
' tipal aspects of the visual environment ^n be bljilt upon 
this initial experience. C ' . ■- 

' Matefials in this group of instrutiional units 
' include the following: Teacher s Guides; Thir^a^bout 
■ shapes. More Things /\ bout Shape and Things Abisut 
Shapes and PoUerns student books; and worksheets. 

Unit Cpncepts 

1. The abilltV'to discetn'the parts or elements of a work 
of ad^ontributas to a Better understanding of the 
aeslfotic qualities of the whole work. 

2= Shape is a quality of a thing that depends on the form 
nf its external surface. 

3. All things have shape, shapes can be categorized, and 
shapes have aesthetic qualities. 

4. Color, texture, size, volisiie, defithTrulwe^.---— 
dimensinnal objects, andlfhision of depth in two- 
dimensional representations of objects are all aspects of 
shape. 

5. Many different things in the environment share the 
same or similar shapes. 

6. A pattern is formed in pture and in art when one or 
more shapes are repeated or when elements such as 
color, texture, size, and volume are repeated. 

7. Visual artists tirganize elements such as shape, color, 
texture, volume, depth, and size into works of art. 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students 

T to become aware of the relationship betwfien an art 

element, shape, and the whole visual work. 

2. to perceive the aesthetic qualities of simple and 
complex shapes. 

3. to perceive that many objects and events in the 
' environment share the same or similar shapes. 

4. to perceive that objects and events in the environmenl 
also have color, size; texture, and volume, 

I 
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5. (d see the intefrehitionship between shape and objects 
and events in the arts ancUnvironinont. 

6. to perceive and desGribe threG=dimensional shapf^s 
from different points of view and tq understand the 
illusion of depth in twO'dimen^sinnal ropresentatinns of 
objactB. 

7. to explore how a pattern made up of shapes emph)ys 
shape similarity, repetition, and ordering, and how 
visual paiternH can also have color, ma, texture, and in 
some cases, volunio. 

8. to perceive and identify eUnnents of pattern in the 
environment and in works of art. 

9. tfimake aesthetic judgments al)out art objocts and 
events based on an awareness of shapes and patterns. 

Tone Color 

'Tone color" is the charneteristin sound of an 
individual instrument or vuice. (In musical literature, 
"timbre" is frequently used as a synnnym for tone 
color."*) 

To help students focus on tone color as an aurally 
distinguishable element of a mu^^ical snlortion, they use 
an approanh to listening that consists of learning In listen 
for and hear the individual, distinctivo sounfl={3arts nf 
sound comliinations. This kind Qfllistenin^ is done with 
the mind as well as with the ear: ihe ear catches ihe 
sound, and the mind identifies ihmd relates it to the 
whole sound combination, Thrt/ugh those '\ste?[)s of 
lisleninj^," listeners can come t(|) an unclorstanding of 
how tho parts of the whole souj/id combination fit 
together. With theHU data, thr^are then in a position to 
respond knuwledgeahly -^-fb judge and value whole, 
The listener can say/''Now I understand it, and I like it." 
Or, '1 don't like it, but I do understancl it.'* 

A wide variety of performance lovols and types of 



*Thfi finlry fnr "iirtil)r<?" in 7'fif' ( )x\nril (]nmi)Uf\inn if) Mu^ic (iilh 
illii3lrah*H; "Timlirf! mium Umv {jiiality - cniirsn or Nmiififh. rin^in^or 
moro subilv pfmntrnling , . . thn mt?lii|)hf)rif;ai M?rni Itnno vAilnr hiiHl nnv\' 
becnme « cnrhmnnpinnn as a synonym for '(imbri?'; ihe GHrman for 
limhrH is Klangfnrhf? — litbrnlly '5(iiinil=(;f)lfirV^ 
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m.usic are presented to the students, Some of the selec- 
tions are ver^' complex, some are easy. The experience 
with the easier selections increases the students* abili= 
ties to perceive at least some of the tond^tolors in the 
more difficidt ones, an ability that allows them to move 
closer to the goal of being able to judge and value the 
range of sounds and music around them.> 

^ In the sequential activities in this unit, the 
primary-grade students are encouraged to apply the 
same confidence and awareness to discovering tone 
color in music that they can and do apply to the discrimi= 
nation of daily environmental sounds. The students 
examine how things we perceive as wholes can be 
broken down into meanlngfuJ parts, and they begin to be 
able to pick out various tone colors in musical selections 
while becoming familiar with the pictures and names of 
the instruments that produce the lone colors (hey hear. 

The first part of the unit on Tone Color develops 
the part/whole relationship that the students have been 
investigating in relation to music. The students work with 
"parts" of a musical whole: the distinguishable lone 
colors of instruments and voices that can be enumerated 
and identified at any point in a musical composition. 
They learn key terms: one part is a musical ^ound (vocal 
or instrumental] heard by itself; two parts is two musical 
sounds heard together., etc. They are then more able to 
see and. particularly, hear parts of musical wholes. 

In the second part of the unit, the students learn 
how to identify various tone colors, becoming familiar 
with the instruments that produce particular tone colors 
by listening to the internal makeup of musical selections, 
The main point is that they be able to distinguish aurally 
one tone color from another, in terms of how many they 
hear rather than the names of the instruments. 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher s Guide, filmstrip. film, records, 
word sheets, set of tone color cards, and student 
response sheets. 



Unit Concepts 

1. The ability to discern the parts of a musical 
Gomposilion, in thisjnstance the tone colors of voiceH and 
instruments, contributes to a belter understanding of the 
aesthetic qiialiiies of music, ^ 

2. Tone color, the characteristic sound of an instrument 
or voice, is an alemenl in music. 

3. Listening to music with both the ear to catch the sound 
^ and the mind to identify and relate it to the whole 

^' composition is the beginning of critical judgment in 
music. 

Unit Objectives 

, This unit encourages students 

^ 1. to becorne aware that tone color is an element in 
musical compositions. 
= 2, to understand that the distinguishable tone colors of 
instruments and voices can he enumerated and 
identified at any point in a musical com[)osition. 

3. to identify some of the instrumonts that prodncG the 
tone colors they hear, whether used individually or^ 
together. 

4. to distinguish one tone color from another aurally in 
terms of how many they hear, rather than the names of 
the instrurnenis they hear. 

5. Id recognise tone color as an important element in 
musical compositions that contributes to their aesthetic 
qualities. 

Rhyfhm/Mtter 

In the Rhyihm/Meferunit thf^ Htudenls are intro= 
duced to the concept of meter and its functional relation- 
ship to m.usical com.positinn. The essencG of music is its 
rhythmic cind tonal patterning, and the rules and tech= 
niques which apply to these patterns are external. Meter 
contributes to the aesthetic qualities of music. 

One way to introduce the concept of meter is to 
consider recognition of natural and mechanical meters 
as a source for the human penchant to organi;^e sensory 
Input into discernible patterns, The ebb and flow of the 



sea, the rhythmic beating of the human heart, the ticking 
of a clock, all of these can be pointed to as regularities of _ 
sound familiar to the student. In addition, connection , 
can be made between the musical concept of meter and 
similar concepts with which the student has already 
worked. For example, the study of word syllabication 
lends itself to a discussion of rhythmic patterns in 
language. Verse and poetry also make use of rhythm 
and meter. 

The activities that introduce students to rhythm 
fall into three categories: rhythm in visual pattern* 
rhythm in movement, and rhythm in sound. Some of 
the activities are: students identify visual patterns in the 
environment and make patterned prints based on vege- 
table and animal forms; students recognize some of the 
basic movement rhythms of everyday life; chewing gunii 
brushing their teeth; they experiment with the variety of 
sound patterns in the environment, in songs, in body 
movements [like marching and skipping), in poetry, and 
in spoken language. 

Through the Rhy!hm/Mefer activities, the students 
will find that rhythm is perceived order in the movement 
all aroun<l them. The students can observe rhythm in the 
basic cycles and movements of their bodies, in patlerns 
they see every day, in sounds they hear, For example, 
they can feel a steady swing to their arms as thay walk; 
they can observe the regularity of evenly spaced lamp 
posts on a city street or of bricks in a house; they can. 
notice the sounds of heavy traffic pausing for a red 
traffic light and flowing at the green light. They see thst 
rhythm is everywhere and that it is both natural and 
people=created. 

Through exposure to recorded musical selections, 
students learn to identify and execute simple meters. 
The students learn the meaning of the musical terms: 
"accent/' "barline/' ''meter/* ''measure/' and "theme/' 
Student involvement requires listening to recordings, 
making metrical notations on charts, clapping meters 
heard, and notaling simple duple and triple meters. 

^^he meter activities introduce 1,2 duple meter; 
1,2 j;4 duple m.eter; and triple meter. The three kinds of 
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matar are combined, and the students are asked to iden= 
tify the proper meter from recorded musical selections. 
Then the students are introduced to notation of rhylhmic 
patterns through use of accent marks. Ihs studentfi 
notate the proper meter on an answer sheet, Odd-iime 
meters are presented. Finally, the students are asked to 
discriminate among three metricnl treatments of the 
same melody. ^> ' 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, records, charts, .^et of 
rhythm activity cards, responje sheets, arid test answer 
sheets. K 

Unit Concepts ■ ^ 

1. The ahdiiy to discern the pcirJs of a musical 
composition, in this instaijce i^ythm/met&r, contrihutes 
to a better understandirig of the aesthetic qualitios of 
music. 

2. The essence of music is its rhythniic and tonal 
patterning, 

3. Rhythm is order in movement, 

4* Using a musical theme in a varieity of meters gives a 
different feeling to the music. 

5. Rhythm can exist in visual patterns, sounds, Innf^uage. 
and movement. 

Unit Objactlvas 

This unit encourages students. 

1. to recognize meter asjin important elemimt in the 
composition of musit: thlit contributes to its aesthetic 
qualities, 

2. to identify specific meters by cla[)[)inj^. 

3. to understand and use musicai terms and symbols such 
as "accent/' ''barline/' ''meter/' ''measure/^ and 
"theme/' 

4. to recognize the element of rhythm/meter in their 
environment — throuHh visual pattern, movement, 
language, and sound. 



Sound In Potnris and Stories 

Splash! WhfVm! Plop! Onom.atopoetic words; 
sound words; words that ''sound like what you heard/' 
Zip! Zap! Zoom! = patterns you can make with these 
words. That's what Sound in Poems and Stories is all 
about, It introduces primary students to onomatopoeia, 
alliteration, refrain, and rhyme as literary devices based 
on sound which are consciously used to communicate' 
meaning and feeling. Using this unit students develop an 
understanding of the properties of these four devices 
and of several literary forms, including the stanza and 
the cinquain. This understanding is reinforced by both 
using and creating onomatopoetic and alliterative words, 
refrain, and rhyme patterns, as well as by creating visual 
representations of onomatopoetic words. 

An understanding of poetic devices enables 
primary students to appreciate how the sensuous quali- ' 
ties of language are used in literature. Unlike the person 
who uses language primarily to im.part information, the 
writer/artist chooses words for sound and meaning, 
using sound as a means of reinforcing meaning. By intro= 
ducing onomatopoeia, allitBration, refrain, and rhyme as 
devices used in literature and by dealing with word 
choice and arrangement, Sound in Poems and Stories 
provides students with some ways of usiiig the sounds of 
words to point up their m.eaning* 

Although primary students are not expected to be 
sophisticated creators of literature, they are capable of 
understanding that sound can reinforce meaning. To 
encourage this understandings the unit focuses on one of 
the chief means by which writers suggest meaning 
through sound — onomatopoeia. In its strictest definition 
onomatopoeia means the use of words which, to some 
degree, sound like what they mean, such as "hiss/' 
'*slarn." and "whirr/' Although we introduce the term 
"onomatopoeia" because it is a big funny=sounding word 
that students might like to learn, w^e have provided the 
term "sound word" as an alternative. The operative 
definition of a sound word is "a word that sounds like 
what you heard/' Many of these words are in everyone's 



speaking vocabulary, and many more are sponttineously 
created by children and.adiilts alike> 

Once students-understand what a sound word is 
and how they can create original sound words uning 
letters, they move toward croaiing patterns of sound 
word.^. Pattern Is used here (o mean repetition of like 
elements within which there is juxtaposition and varia= 
tion. In literary language, repetition is a rhetorical 
device reiterating a word or phrase, or revvording the 
same idea, to secure emphasis. When ompluyed by 
daliberale design, it adds force and clarity to a statement. 
(See the lilerary works of Gertrude Stein). Alliteration, 
refrain, and rhyme depend upon repetition for their 
effect. 

The approach used emphasizes the element of 
sound in each of the ciovicos. When the students are 
dealing with rhyme, they use on^v sound wortls to create 
patterns of rhyming sounds. FMnally, the students write 
noise poems and sound word cinquains (a poetry form 
containing five one-word linos, at least three of which 
are sound words ) = 

By exploring and using these poetic flnvices, 
students understand that they can organi^^o and structure 
words by r^eating ihem m ceriain combinations and 
arrangements, and they begin to recognize their use in 
literature. The students also become aware of some of 
the sensuous uses of language. 

Materials in this instructiunal unit include the 
foljowing: Teacher's Guide. f:asHette tapes, Bound Wf)rd 
Bingo game, BplushlWhuml Plop} and Zip! ZtipiZoom! 
student books, rublier stamps* stamp pads, and student 
exercise sheets. 

Unil Concepts 

1/rhe ability to discern the parts of a [loem or story, in 
this instance the uses of sound in languagti.. contributes to 
a better understanding nf the aeHthetic fpudities of 
literaturch 

2, Onomiitopoeia is a literary device that writers use to 
suggest a sound through written langnnge. 

3. Alliteration (repetition of initial or final consonant or 
vowel soundsb refrain (repetition of individual sounds 



and syllables in some fixed patternb and rhyme (similar 
or identical sounds placed in corresponding pesitions 
within a word pattern) are three poetic devices )ised in 
literature. 

4. Language can he consciously used for its sensuous 
qualities. 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students . . = 

1 . to recognize some of the uses of sound in language. 

2. to become aware that we can use the sensuous 
qualities of language to reinforce meaning. 
3/tn use onomatopoeia in poems and stories. 

4. to perceive that three common poetic devices — 
alliteration, refrain, and rhyme — depend on repetition 
for their effect. ■ ^ 

5. to understand that sound contributes to the aesthetic 
qualities of language. : 
8. to use alliteration, refrain, anxl rhyme to organize and j 
structure words into palterns and five=word poems 
depending on onomatoprfeia for their effect. 

ChQraeteriiQtlon 

What we know and what we want to know about 
people is central to CharaciemQiion. Both the characters^ 
we meet in the arts, particularly Hterature, and the 
people we meet in Qur daily lives are known to us along a 
continuum, from superficial acquaintance to very full 
knowing. 

We may know some people only by surface 
details: sox, age. race, hair and eye color, shape of nose 
and rnouth, where they live, their sahiry, their spouse's 
name, their chiklren, their religion. Our knowledge of 
other people may be more complete, Not only may we 
know the surface details, hut we may know "what makes 
them tick" (driv(!S, aims, ideals, moraTs, and ideas of 
conscience) and what makes them "the way they are" 
[past and present environment, heredity, education). 

What we recognize about our knowledge of other 
people in daily life correlates witbhow w5 come to know 
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characters we maet in the arts. In liieratiirn mnsj minor 
figures are presented as flat or static personages. llHUally 
we know little more than surface cletniN'ahout such a 
charactor. or perhaps we are aware of one clnminant trait 
which colors everything else we know about the person/ 
ptheF characters, most often the central characters, are 
portrayed not only with surface details but with many 
personality traits. These characters are round or 
dynamic personages. We see more than one side of them = 
The amount and nature of information given us abmit 
such characters during the course of a literary work 
allow us to see them in different lights as the work 
prngresses. Sometimes, as is also true in our real liven, 
when wc? have become fully acquainted with one of 
these characters, he or she appears very different from 
our original perception. / 

CharocleriztJlion does not attem[jt lo bring the . 
primary student to a conscious understanding ot any ol 
the technical aspects of characterizatioii, such as tho 
methods a writer uses to build a character. Instead, the 
unit attempts to bring students to a conscious awarenf^ss 
of characterization as applied to the pen[)le they may 
mf^et in their daily life and in the arts. Students are asked 
In perceive some surface details {huk, age, role or oncii' 
pation. actions, and speech) and some deeper revela- 
tions of character (feelings and emotions) as indicators 
of characterization. Then they are asked to n[)ply these 
new perceptions to characterixations in drama, visual 
art. and literature, Thfiv also becomi) aware that charao 
terization contributes to iho aesthetic (jualities n( a 
theatrical performance or literary work. 

There are two more cnncei)t8 implicit in the 
content of this unit. They are; because of differunces 
between individuals, creative products renulting from 
the same stimtdus may be very (liffercmt: and literature 
is not necessarily created only by professional writers — 
it may be created^by anyone who uses words to convey 
thoughts and feelings. 

The unit is designed less for d('velo[)ing the attri- 
hutes of good novelists, dramatists, and short-story writers 
than for developing otht^r somewhat intangible attributes 
in the students: greater awareness of peoph^ and more 
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sympathy toward them, and more awareness of their 
own creative work anfhmore porceptivity about it.. ^ 

The students apply words [some are provided, ^ 
some are their own) which classify attributes of charac- 
teri>^ation in terms of sex. age. role or occupation, 
actions, speech, and feeling to the stimuli (photographs, 
oral statement, reading passagesj and to their own crea= 
rive products [drawings, improvisations, writings, and 
storytellings). By working with charactarizatiQn in a 
nurnher of disciplines, the students observe that the 
ability to handle perceptions of this sort leads to greater 
understanding of people and "characters" within the 
spectrum of the environment and the various arts. 

Materiabin this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, Choractei:5 student book, 
. tapes, and demonstration guide. 

Unit Concepts 

1. The ability to characterizepeople in real life and to 
classify, interpret, and communicate these perceptions is 
the same ability needed to analyze and create ' 
characterization in the arts. . 

^2, Characterization can be expressed in several art 
forms: dance, film, literature, theatre, and visual arts. 
3. Literature is not created only by professional writers: 
it may he created by anyone using words to convey 
thoughts and feelings, and in this instance, 
characterisations. 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students 

L to recognize characterization in daily life and In the 

arts. 

2. to explore specific proporties of characterization (sex. 
ag(], role or occupation, actions, speech, and feelings) 
and use thc^m in developing their own characterizations. 

3. to become aware that perceptions of character ill 
everydav life artel in art are similar processes. 

4. to understand how characterization contributes to the 
aeHthelif; fjualities of a theatrical performance or literary 
work. 



Dmoflc Conflict 

Gonfllqt is i major aliment of dramatic structure 
. in the theatre and inJiteratura. In drama, raaUlife or 
Mistructtdt conflict is the interaction between a ohar^ 
ffiter and nma force that is a potential obstacla to the 
character's achieving what he or she wanti and/or needs. 
Tht ability to perceive conflict and its formation and 
resolution as an element of dramatic stri^cture increases 
4he ^erceiver's capacity to experience theatre or, for that ^ 
matter, literature. The major concern of the unit ii that \ 
4 the studants psrcaive how conflict formation takes place^ 
The students are led to this percaptlon through a game 
format based on card flacks of characters arid character 
goats, discussionSi story-telling, and improvisations. . 

{ , The unit begins with a discussion of what a char- 
acter is. The presence of characters In stories, books, 
TTV. shows, theatre, puppet shows, and film is demon- 
strated to the students using examples drawnjrom things 
they are already familiar with. Then the students distin- 
guish between real and imaginary characters: John-boy 
Walton Is a real character; Mickey Mouse, an imaginary 
one. "The Little Engine that Could'' is alsa imaginary; in 
this case, a personified object is a character. To demon- 
strate their grasp of charactars and alemants in a story, 
the students make up stories using real and imaginary 
charactars. 

Next, the students begin to come to grips with 
"goals." Although they may not know the term, they will 
all recognize the concept; a goal is something you want* 
something you naad, something you want or need to do, 
someplace you want to go. someplace you need to go. A 
goal can be a person, a place, or a thing. The goal or goals 
of a character can be idantif led in a play or a movie or 
T. V. show. The studants apply what they have learned 
about goals in relation to characters, to stories that they 
make up and short'improvlsations they act out. 

Once the students are familiar with the concapts 
of character and goal, the element of conflict is Intro- ^ 
duced. The character meets a force, perhaps another 
character, lhat tries to itop him or her from achieving the 
goal. Again, the concept iiS related to aituations with 



which the students are already familiar: family or school 
life, a |T, V. show, or a story, At the end of the unit, the 
students make up and act out stories, focusing on the ' 
character, the goal, and the GoiffliGt. 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, game boards, catd decks, 
andfilmstrip. 

Unit Goncepts 

1. The ability to discern the parts of a story or play, in this 
Instance the role of conflict in dramatic structurfi, 
contributes to a better understandini of the aesthetic 
quftlitlas of the story or play, 

2. Dramatic conflict is the interaction bitween a 
character and some force, real or imaginary, that is a 
potential obstacle to the character's achieving a goal 

3. A character's goal is something that the character 
wants and/or needs. * 

Unit Objectlvis ^ 

This unit encourages students 
1, to recognize dramatic conflict as an element in 
theatrical and literary stricture that contributes to their 
aesthetic qualities. 
. 2, to become aware that conflict in dramatic structure 
descrlbas the situation in which some force potentially 
prevents a character from achieving what he or she 
wants and/or needs. 

3, to demonstrate their perception of conflict formation 
in story-telling and in improvisation. 

4. to distinguish between real and imaginary characters 
In a variety of media, 

^ 5. to recognize a character's goal as something the 
charactar wants and/or naedi, 

Non-Y#rbQl Communteotlon 

Not all communiGation between people is 
expressed verbally. Even infants can *'sense'' when a 
person is tense, relaxed, angry, or happy = and without 
a word being said. However, this concept of non-verbal 
communication between people, though sensed intu- 
itively, is sometimes overwhelmed by our reliance on 
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wordt; by thi lyrinny^f Virbiage. There is a "language*' 
^of emotions* ideast moods which can never be 
adequately exprissid by words. Children know this, but 
som^iiimis schools, with their emphasis on more 
acidemic pursuitSt do not give lagitimacy to the chiN 
drin's intuitive knowledge of non-verbal communica- 
tion* Hence, by the time they are adults, some feel the 
netd to ri-laarn jognitiveiy what they ''knew'' 
affectively as chndren'. 

Early in children's development they should 
become aware of the range of expressive content that is 
aviilable in non-vocal non-verbal and vocal non-verbal 
sound, and they should begin to be able to identify 
characteristics and moods of people that are conveyed 
non-verbally: What does an old person sound like? How 
can you tell when a person is angry? etc, Gestures^ facial 
expressions^ vocal qualities, body positioning^ and 
clothing can convey emotions and conditions that would 
remain unexpressed even after everything ^at can be 
said has been said, unless a person can intarprat the 
non-verbal cues. 

The theatre emphasizes human interaction and* in 
partlculaf, interpersonal interaction. A pervaiive mode 
of interpersorial communication in the theatre and in the 
daily lives of people is non-verbal communication, 

This is a unit about theatref one of its goals is to 
enable sludenti to become more attentive to non-verbal 
tiommunication as an element that contribulas to the 
aesthetic qualities of the theatricaJ experience. So much 
of the thaalra is not dialogue, but rather action or mood 
expressed in movement apd vocal qualities. However, 
unless students can begin to interpret their immediate 
environment, including their own use of non-verbal 
communication, they may not be able to appreciate the 
subtleties of a Vheatre experience, either as a performer 
or as an audience member. 

The activitiai in this unit expose the students to a 
wide variety of non-verbal communication, helping them 
to decode or understand what is being ''said" non- \ 
verbally, and allowing them the opportunity to 
experiment with ancoding,^^. enacting non=verbal 
communication, / 



In this unit, the students explore the communica^ 
live potential of the human facii using transparent 
overlays depicting eyebrows and mouths and a hand 
mirror so they can "try on" different emotions. TTiey 
then make up and record a story about their favorite 
"emotion f ace. They continue exploration of facial ' 
communication cues and extend their ifi^stigation to 
include posture, body movemthti and bodVplacemenl in 
relationship to others. The students hear a song about 
^ possibilities of kinetic expression and see a film about 
the communication of relationships between people 
through body placement and movement. Non^virbal 
communication is easier to see and understand than to 
talk about. The students then begin to attend to the 
possibilities of the voice as a means of communicating 
emotion, age, and ideas separate from the meanings of 
the words the voice is saying. Finally, the students use 
clothing and hand properties to give non-vetbal cues 
about people in everyday life and actors. 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following; Teacher's Guide, face boards with trans- 
parent overlays, metal hand mirrors, song tape, nJm, and 
fllpbooks, 

Unit Concepts 

1. The ability to distinguish the parts or elements of 
communication and theatre, in this instance non-verbal 
communication, contributes to a better understanding of 

tha aasthatic qualities of the thaatrlcal parformance. 

2. Non-verbal communication, both vocal and 
visual/physical, is an important element of theatre and 
personal communication, 

3. Facial expression, voice, posture, body movement, . 
body placenient in relation to another i^aon, clothing, 
and personal effects (props In theatre) = these are all 
non-verbal interactions with other characters. 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students 

1. to recognize the role of non-verbal communication in 

personal communication and in theatre, 



2, to dtcodi and incodi various non^varbal stimuli or 
cues that communlcile emollonSi IdeaSi moo^i, roles, 
and/or condltions-in-llfe. 

3, to pirctlve the function of non-verbal communication 
in their daily lives and in thealricaj contexts. 

4. to use non-verbal communication consciously for 
are^e purposas, 

5. to understand how non-verbal comrsunlcatlon 
contributes to the aesthetic qualities of a theatrical 

/parformanci, 

Sttrtfig ond Envifonmtnt 

Every human being Stands in relationship t^nany 
environments. Before dealing with concerns isffHe 
' immediate environment or setting, human beings myit 
realize how environments are related to eaw other an^ 
to themselves. Human beings use their ima|ination|o. 
manipulate the enyironment to suit their nieds,^ 
Behavior sellings are areas whicH individuals enter into 
and in which they act accdrding to given forces which 
produce various behavior patterns, People use available 
materials to design spaces which fulfill paraonal needs, 
and cooperative efforts by people can change environ- 
ments. 

This unit focuses on the interactive nature of 
people and their environment, both natural and m.an- 
made. Its intent is to attune students to how setting or 
environment affecti human beings, whether this effect 
comes from natural surroundings, such as rivers, moun- 
tains, forests, or from man-made settings, such as homes, 
furniture, schools, or stage sets. 

One purpose of this unit is to prepare students to . 
deal with the concept of setting as it is thought of in the . 
theatre. To appreciate theatre aesthetically involves 
appreciating a number of dramatic elements, one of 
these being setting, Before dealing with this concept in 
its special relationship to theatre, young studants need to 
perceive the influence and importance of setting or 
environment in their daily lives. Setting and Rnvirnn= 
menl is devoted to develpping this pernepfion. 



Creating and fostering a ipnsitivity toour environ- 
ment is of paramount importance in haightening feelings 
of personal responsibility toward our surroundings, It is 
a prime intent of this unit to contrlbuta toward such 
sensitivity. 

During the unit the students actually perform the 
functions of both playwright and SGena designer. The 
students are asked to express their affective reactions to 
changes made in their immediate environment and are 
given the opportunity to manipulate elements (physical 
objects, space, light, color, sound) within a settinf to 
create certain effects and to solve given design problems, 
The students become aware of how setting influences 
behavior. The unit promotes individual awareness and^ 
aesthetic perception and helps students to become 
responsive to their natural and man-made environments. 

Materiak in this instructional unit include the 
following; Teacher's Guide, Settings student book, kit for 
creating settings, and foldable^shape sheets, 

Unit Conciepts 

1. Setting is an arts elemaat necessary to theatre that 
contributes to its aesthetic qualities. 

2. Every person stands in relationship to many settings, 

3. Settings are made up of light, sound, color* spacb, and 
furniture. 

4. When people design settings, they manipulate light,! 
sound, color, space, and objects, 

5. Settings influence the way a person feels and behaves, 
fi. Changing the elements within a setting creates feeling 
and behavior changes in the people whojelate to that 
setting. 

7, In theatre settings all the elements and behaviors are 
controlled, 

8* Theatre settings are artificial settings rather than 
actuah even though some appear real (true-to-life) and 
others appear imaginary, 

Unit Objectlvas 

This unit encourages students 

1. to perceive setting as an element of theatre and to 
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undgrstand how Sitting GOntributir ' 
qualiliis. ^ , 

2, td recognize that a setting is made up of soundi light, 
coloMpaca, and objects. - ^ 

3. to recognise the ralationship of doers (construdtors) 
and pttceivers (audienca) in settings. 

4, to beCQma aware of how setting affects feelings and 
behavior, 

5. to understand theatre settings as artificial settings in 
whicj^ all the elements are Gontroltod, unlike real 
itttif^ in which the elements are not always 
predictable. 



Movtmt^ 



Movement is a phenomenon that pervades our 
lives. The elements of movement which give it form are 
space, time, and force. Its aesthetic qualities become 
obvious whe'h movement functions as a medium of 
expression. 

The expressive potential of movement is exten- 
aive. It can be used as symbols and gestures representa- 
tive of ideas, evenlSi or feelings, Por instance, the v^ay a 
^ person walks or stands may reveal feelings and thuughts, 
just as the way a dancer moves conveys a particular 
feeling. But movement can also be appreciated for its 
own innate quilities and forms. Movement can be 
appreciated sirnpFy as movement, as being expressive in 
its own right, not as an expression of something else. 
Movement for movament*s sake, so to speak. Having 
juch a rarige of expressive potential movement has 
found its way into many art forrns; kinetic sculptlire, 
film, dance, and pantomime. 

The Movement unit develops in alementary 
students an awareness of movement in general and of its 
expressive elements in particular. The students' own ■ 
body movements serve as the tool with which they expe- 
rience, perceive, and respond to the concepts presented. 
Besides being a mode of expression already farfiiliar to 
young children, movement prnvides a natural liaison 
wi^two of the art forms in which it is used aesthetically 
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— dance and drama. Aq awar|nass thit movtmenl, 
though the manipulation of its elementSrCan functjon as 
an expressive medium l ^art^ Cf easel the students' 
perceptions and respo^es to art works and to natural 
e^nts in the environmint whichdnclude movement as 
an expressive force. 

The students begin their investigatipn of the 
phenomenon by exploring body movement. They move 
various body parts, then try to coordinate movement of 
more than one part of their bodies. Then they begin to j 
focus on the Visual Imagei that the body can produce 
when It is used as an instrument of expression. This is ^ 
one of the first itepi to perceiving movement as an 
aesthetic element in the arts, whether dance, theatre, or 
painting. ^ % ^ 

In the second part of the unit fhe students become 
familiar with the elements ormovement: space, time, 
and force, Manipulation of these elements makes 
movement expressive. The sbdents move their bodies to 
experience change in body sh^pe, positive and negative 
space, path in space, tempo, time duration, energy Jevel, 
and flow of movement. ' 

' ' The students then begin to apply what they have 
learned about the elemehls of movement to dance as an 
art form using inovement. They view and discuss films 
on dance, They imitate the dancers' movements. Finally, 
they shape movements of jhelr own for expressive 
effects to demonstrate their understanding that all of the 
elements of movimerft operate simultaneously in any 
movement and that changing any one element will affect 
the total movement. 

Materials in this rnstructional unitinclude jhe 
following: Teacher*s Guide, Your Body Moves student 
book, film, photographs, plastic cut-outs, /abric bags, and 
water ciock. 

Unit Concepts 

1. The ability to discern the elements of objects, events, 
or works of art, in this case movement as it relates to art 
works and the environment, contributes to a better 
understanding of the object, event, or work of art. 
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. 2, There is a range of possible body^ovements each of 
- ^hich innati txpreisive poientiil arid riquires 
. * varying degreii of cooFdinatlon. 
^ 3t The eleinents of movement are spacai lime, and force, 
4. Manlpulatibn of the elements of space, time, and force 
^ makes movement an expressive medium in art.^ 

UnitObjectivei 

This unit ancourages studanti 

1. to become aware of movement ai an element in art 
works and the environment. 

2. to recognize and explore the elements of movement — 
ipicii time, and force — and to understand how they 

, contribute to the aesthetic qualities of works of art and 
the environment. 

3. to understand how movement through the 
maoipulation of its elements becomes an exprasaiva 
medium for art. 



4 



^ivsl 3f A^thttica m the . . : 
Cteitfve Process » ' " ■* 

In this Aivil of the curriculum the students take 
ilemantr ot tht irts and anvlronntnt and crittively. 
transforn thtp into a whoa work. All people who create 
arc, no natter what the arts discipline, go through a 
similar process of originating an idea and organizing 
elemtnts into an end product to connnunlcate that Idea. 



. LiVil 3 Outcomii 



This iivil^of the curriculum ~ 
encourages atudints 
li to describa and analyse the 
aesthetic diclsloni mads in 
compliting a whole work of arti 



Cre^tlnff n rh^T^nf^^4^^^4 . : completing a whole work of art, ^ 

reUt 0 2. to demonstrate their understa„dl„, 



relating sounds and fflovements, creating word pictures 
-these are.among the activities In which'the students 
Bake their own structure for the creative process. The 
outcomes for the studentl arei Students examine the 
arraniement of elements in works of art and organize 
their own method, or structure, for •completing a whole 
, work of their .own disign. Students cm describe and 
analyze the aesthetic decisions they used in completing 
tne whole work. Students organize the elemlnts into 
methods or structures for whole works In a number of ' 
• arts Tilsclpllnea and, therefore, can contrast the methods 
or structures, of the Individual disciplines. Students are 
able to criticize, using their aesthetic criteria, their own 
work and that of their peers. Instructional units in this 
f level are appropriace for students in grade 2 and grade 3. 

Level 3 CQncept^s 



of the creative process by organizing 
a method or structure for creatlnf a 
work, by applying aesthetic criteria, 
and by compliting a work of art of 
their own . 

3. to criticize their own work In one 
or more art forms. - ' 

4. to use their critical latiguage 
abilities to contrast the method or 
structure of the creative process In 
one arts discipline with another, 

5. to recognize comniunication of 
ideas and feelings as the end 
result of the creative process. 



3. 

■1 



1. The creative process is central to each of the art forms. 

Possession of certain basic skills and Information is 
necessary for creating an art work and for understanding ' 
an art work, 

3. Creation in an art form involves an individual making 
decisions about arranging or structuring the elements or 
parts of art forms on the basis of aesthetic criteria, 

4. re is the application of aesthetic criteria to the results 
that makes the creative process in art different from that 

in any other discipline, 

5. The end result of the creative process in art is 
communication of the artist's ideas and feelings in the 
work of art. 
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The criitiveprocass is the major organizing 
theme for Level 3. A number of years ago, Saul Baas 
criatid a film, Why Man Crestas, about the univenality 
of the creative process. Th& film's thesis is that crealivily 

' is a charactirislic of humanity — the trait that, with ftitel- 
led, disHnpishii humans from the other species. The 
universality of the creative process in all of man's aGtivi- 
tiii is streiSid in the film. The arts have no exclusive 

' right to the crekliva procass, b^jt the procesi itself is 
essential to the making of Mt, 

I The arts have bean considered somewhat dispa-^ 
ratily at the first two levels of the Aesthetic Education 
Program's curriculum, with the emphaiia thpre placed 
on their uniqueness. In Level 3 the student is asked to 
look across the art forms for a major conceptual 
connector underlying all the arts = the creative process. 

The thing that distinguishes creation in the arts 
from other areas of creative production, such as the 
sciences* is the artist s use of aesthatic criteria in 
crerfling the work and in judging the resulls= The creative 
process through which each artist definas and develops a 
work of art by arrangement and selection of arts 
elements Is the conceptual link for Level 3. The differ- 
ances between the arts lie in the art forms thamsalves = 
the drama, the sculpture, the dance, the symphony — 
rather than in the general intellectual process by which 
they are craated, Within the units, a focus on individual 
works of art provides examples for engaging tha students 
in the creatlva procass and craative experiences, 
allowing them to recognize that there are multiple soKh 
tions to the problem of creating a single work of art. 

The unique artistic judgments and aesthetic 
percaptions Jhat each artist individually brings to crea= 
tion are explorad in Aesthetics and the Artist, Level 4. 

Outeomes ^ 

To carry out tha theme of the creative process, 
students are asked to operate as individuals who utilise 
aesthetic criteria to create. Throughout their experiences 
with the units, the students have opportunities to create 
art works with movement, words, sounds, and Images, or 
any combination of these. The students become able to 



describe and analyze tha aesthetic decisions made in 
cdmpliting a wholf work of art. The ability to describe 
and analyza ae^etlc decision-making is the major 
outcome of .this level, since it is the use of aesthetic 
criteria to make dacisions that distinguishestraativityln 
the artsirom the same process in other fields. 

Recognition apd understanding of the process of 
organiiirig a method oritructureloc creating works of art 
is another outcome for this level. It is important for each 
student to organize a method or structure for creating 
and completing a work of arL The activities are designed 
so that the structure of the decisioni=comes frotsi the 
students and not from some outside source that directs 
their creative efforts. Tha slu Jents decide, adjust, 
and decide again, while constructing a dramatic plot, 
creating expressive and fluent word pictures, and 
deciding upon and examining ihmt point of view in a 
photo essay. 

A third outcome for the students is that they 
become analytical and critical of thai^own work in one 
or mora art forms. Simply put, they becom^their own 
critics and develop the ability to make aesthatic Judg- 
mants about the quality of jhe elements in works of art. 
Related to this outcome is their ability to use the begin- 
nings of critical language to contrast the method or struc- 
lure of the creative process in one arts discipline with 
another. Words and concepts lika'*closa-^up," "transition 
statement," '^dramatic cGnflict,i and 'logical saquanca" 
become functioning parts of their vocabulary. A final 
outcome for students is their recognition that the end 
result of the creative process is communication of ideas 
and feelings, 

The major emphasis in Levels is on the relation- 
ship between the arrangement and selection of arts 
elements and the and result. The creative process is at 
the center of each of the art forms. Creation does not 
happen in a vacuum. - an Individual brings something to 
the creative act. It may be a background of knowledge 
about the thing to be craated or a range of axpariances 
related to the problem to be solved. It m.ay be sensitivity 



to thi subJ|CTmitter^ dt an acquired manipulative skill 
or I peri^al response to a felt need. Just as cerfain basic 
skills p^d information are necesiaryito creating an art 
wotk! they are also issential for understanding an art 
Ipk. Creativity is not a lubstitute for knowledge, but i 
rapplimenl to it. ' * 

^ A itcand concept Is that creating in anartTorm 
involves an individual Who makes decisions about the 
elements or parls of art forms onLthe basis of aeithetic 
criteria. There are general parametersln any creative - 
problsro-solvlng iffort: defining the problem, creating a 
method for solving it, experimenting with that method, 
artd designing the solution. The at sthetic criteria the 
individual applies to the process are unique to the arts, 
and they are what makes the end product a work of art. ' 

' Thi third concept at this level is that the end result 
of the creative process in art is communication. Using the 
criatiVe process means designing or selecting a tech- 
nique. astablishing aesthetic criteria, and applying the 
criteria to production of a vvork of art that communicates 
the individuars point of view. 

Stqutnce 

The sequence of units within Level 3, Aesthetics 
. and the.Creative Process, gives the students many oppor- 
tunities to create within each of the art forms using the 
elements and substance of each. The students work with 
arranging the arts elements, the decision-making proc- 
ess, and the artist s use of aesthetic criteria to judge the 
end product. Students are Introduced to this level 
through Examining Point of View, a unit which defines 
point of view as a compound of what I know, what ^ 
I feel what I see, and what I imagine. Each unit in this 
levjl builds on the application of individual points of ^ 
view to the creative process. The more aware v\/e are. the 
more our senses come alive, the greater variation in our 
point of view. ' 

Examining Poini of View uses photography as a 
vehicle to engage students in develnping visual points of 
view and delimiting their subject matter in ways which 
define the overall concept they wish to com.municate. 



From thisgener^jntrpduction to the creative process the 
students move to Arrdn^'ng Soands with Magnetic 
Tapes, a unit that presents environmental sound as one 
_ iasis for musical compoaition; The students use a range 
of taped sounds to solve a series of sound problems. In 
CreaUng PQUBTns QfDurcaiQn and Pitch the imphasis is; 
on understanding the role of pilch, duration of sound* 
and patterns of both pitteh and duration in music. The 
students are encouraged to develop their listening skills 
and to create their own sound patterns. 

The'next unit Is Creating Word Pictures. The 
emphasis here iron using language for its sensuous 
qualities within the context of communication, This unit ' 
can serve as an introduction to creative and imaginative 
writing and the use of language for all its sensuous 
qualities. ' . 

Relating Sound and MovBinmA juxtaposes tw^ art 
forms, music and dance. It uses the basic elements of 
sound and movement as they relate and as they contrast 
to solve creative problems In movement. With the next 
two units the studenta explore some aspects of the crea- 
tive process as it applies to the theatre: in Credting 
ChQTQCtemQtion they develop a character as an actor 
might, working with physical and vocal expression of 
human emotion. In Constructing Dramatic Plot, the 
students work to structure a logical and elaborated plot 
for either a play, a story, or film. At the end of this unit 
they use improvlsational techniques to present student- 
craated plots. 

The students then work with Forming Movernent 
Phrases, a unit that gives them an opportunity to take the 
basic elements of movement and create a dance or dance 
^ sequence within a given physical space. The Gulmlnating 
unit for this sequence is Creating with Sounds and 
frnoges, which draws upon the content of many art forms. 
The students are given the opportunity to create a visual, 
aural, and kinetic statement expressing an idea or point 
of view each has chosen. 
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Uvtl 3 RtlQttd AcMvMts 







MiiVMlilHllt l-hl 



1. Ask a panel of writers, visual artists, and musicians, all of whom do similar work in their art form, to 
discuss their individual points of view and to demonstrate how their works exemplify their individuality. 

2. Visit a graphics studio. Discuss the importance of word pictures In developing an image, in characterizing 
a product, and in expressing a point of view, " . 

3. Visit or invite into the classroom artists who work by limiting themselves to certain techniques or 
elements. Let them demonstrate that artists can work within a narrow framework and still be creative. 

4. invite an art critic from a local newspaper to discuss the creative process as a part of creating art. 

5. Have artists such as thea#e:dlrectors.,choreographers. or film directors discuss how the group process 
functions in creating a wqrk! i. Aslc'them to discuss their relationships with the other people they 
work with. 




FRir 



A definltiDn of point of view includes those things 

that can actually be aein^from a particular location; 

perceiving a partfcular part or aspect of a thing of idea; 

selecHng, from a whole, Jhat part which one prefers; and 

recreating an idea or thing through Imaginative selection 

ind alaboration. An understanding of the concept of 

point of view is central to developing and increaiing 

visual perception. Thrbugh photography, the unit 

totroduces students Jfo t way of using aesthetic criteria to 

see and select a visual statement from the environment 

that exprjesses a personal point of view. 
^ ..." • * 

To develop tha'ir personal understanding of point 

of view, the students are presented in the initial activities 

with four aspects of the concept: 

t Exposure to only a particular aspect of a thing 
may result in a correct perception of a part and yet 
an incorrect generalization about the whole. The 
students read and discuss the fable of the blind 
men and the elephant. 

2. Changing the perspactive from which you view 
an object can change both j^our perceptions and 
your feelings about the object. A series of skatches 
showing different views of a fish illustrates this 
for the students. 

3. Your feelings about anything may ba based on 
value judgments which are in turn based on 
purely personal preferences. The studanti read 
and discuss a conversation between idenllcal 
twin! about their divergent opinions on clolhes, 
sports, and food, 

4. The imaginative re-crfeation of a thing or idea 

' depends on accumulated personal experience. All 
the students hear the same description of a - 
nightmarish monster and yet their drawings of the 
monster are all different. 

Once students have grasped the whole concept 
and the role it plays in perception in general, poini of 
view Is introduced as part of visual parceplion, particu^ 
larly photography. Two basic premises of photographic 
art are preseiited: first, artists use the camera viewfinder 
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as a tool to express themselves; and second, artists, as ; 
they manipulate pqint of viewt use the environment as a 
content source. The viewfinder way of looking at things 
helps students view, scan, and focus upon their environ- 
ment in a new way. Thus, they bjbomt Involved In 
subject and form discrimination from their own point of 
view, making constructive use of their experience wijh 
imagii to probe deeper into the world around them and 
' their placq in it. 

To developjheir perional understanding of point 
of view, the students begin with a study of examples of 
photographic techniquesfor.ihowing ideas, and criteria 
for Judging the expressiveness and aesthetic quality of a ^ 
photograph. They then take their own photographs, 
learning to move a camera in space and to alter the - 
scale of objects (close-up. middle shot, longshol] , In 
experiments with viewflnderSt frame corners, and 
cameras, tKe students manipulate one of the most 
expressive elements of photography the dramatic use 
of frame. They use framing as a way of indicating 
personal statements about the effects, meanings, and 
intarpretatlons of their photographs. 

The unit culminates in an activity wherein the 
students, using aesthetic criteria, plan, create, and Judge 
a photo essay that presents their personal point of view 
of a portion of their environment, . 

Materials in this instructional unit Include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, Point of View student book, 
frame corners, viewfinder, activity photograph, and 
photographic equipment, 

Unit Concepts 

'1, A definition of point of view includes: perception of a 
part of a thing or idej; those things one can actually see 
from a particular location; selection of preferred parts of 
things; and imaginative recreation of an idea or thing. 

2, Photography as an art form is an expression of 
personal point of view in combination with the 
photographer's physical position in space and technical 
ability'. h 

3. Delimitation, the process of selecting subject matter 
from the environment, is^a necessary first step in 
photography, 
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_ i Dilimiiition. distance, an^^^ 
manipulattd by the photographer to express a parlieular 
point of view. 

5* The artist/photogripher yiei the envirohment as a 
SQurce for inspiration and content, 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students 

1. to perceive and understand two basic pramises of 
phfitographic art: The artist uses the viewfinder and 
camera as expressive instruments to make visual 
statements, and the arlist, through manipulating point ol 
view, drawf onjha environment as a source for 

, inspiralion and expression. 

2. to form a perional definition of poir\t of view. 

3. to express visual point of view using a viewfinder and 
cam§r|4o delimit subjact matter, select viewSi and 
create perspectives using aeithetlc criteria. 

4. to discuss their photographic decisions, increasing 
their aeslhelic awareness of photography as an art form. 

Arranging Sounds with Mognetlc Tapts 

In this unit the students do just what the title says 
they will doi' they use magnetic tapes to arrange and _ 
rearrange sounds. Students juxtapose sounds of different 
rhythms and lone colors, such as squealing pigs, orches- 
tral sounds, and sonic pings, and change their durations, 
i After an Introduction to simple arranging of taped 
sounds, tha students are given a library of twenty taped 
sounds and a splicing block with attached take-up reel 
and scissors — these are their tools. 

The students listen to tapes which explain simple 
composing with taped sounds. Then, working in small 
groups, they proceed to make their own sound arrange- 
' ments by splicing five, then ten, and ultimately, twenty ^ . 
sound selections from the librory. The students discover 
how to arrive at compositions having unity and balance 
by varying sounds in terms of time* content, and other ■ 
elements. They also present and discuss their tape ' 
compositions and. on the basis of their discussions, 
revise their selections into another composition. 



The activities In the unit require the studinti to 
compose and arrange sounds at varying levels of 
complexity, using the behavior of the composer/arrangi r 
as their model. In one of the simpler problems, students 
working as a team of four are asked to choose four 
sounds and arrange them Into a theme, deciding what ^ 
kinds of sounds to use and how long they want each 
sound to last. They then repeat their theme thret times to 
complete their sound composition, A more sophisticBtid 
task for the students begins with arranging another 
three-sound theme. This time, howevir, instead of ' 
allowing whatever pauses or rests they have decided 
upon to remain silent, they are asked to comppse a sound 
of their own — something that will put them *insida" the 
composition. The students then judge what they have 
composed as it relates to the rest of the arrangement — 
how well it ties together what came before It and what 
follows it. 

When thgy make decisions about the planning and 
constfuction of their sound,arran|ements. the students 
are Involved in tha same creative process experienced 
by the artist. The unit also exposes them to different and 
unusual sounds so they can better appreciate the wide 

range of sounds and music in their environment, 

- '1 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, sound library board, sound 
library tapes, narration tape, charts, holding boards, 
leader tape.^plicing blocks, and sound-action cards. 

UnitGoncepts 

1 , Conscious awareness of the composition of sounds 
enhances appreciation of the wide range of sounds and 
music available in contemporary society, 

2. Work in the madium'of taped sounds requires the 
mechanical skills of cutting and splicing tapes. 

3, The form of a musical theme is developed using 
repetition, duration, and silence. 

4. The composer/arranger uses repetition, duration, and 
silence to create a thema and variations. 
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This unit inoouragss studetiti / 

1« to become awari of tht crieatlVe process of the 
arranger/com poser through the selection and 
arrangeinent of sounds. ' 

2n to investigate different and unusuaJ sounds so they can 
better appreciate the wide ranie of sbunds and muaic in 
our culture, 

3. to practice the mechanical skills of cutting and splicing 
rtqiiirid for working with tapep sounds. 

4. to ixptrienci musical form through using repitition, 
durationi andsilence in developing a theme. 

Crtotlng Potftms of Duration 
Ofid Pitch 

Certain basic musical skills are necessary for 
increasing musical understending; the highly abstract 
aBature of music requires development of these skills, 
^hia unit's approach to the understanding of musical 
lonlmunication is based on the primary-grade student's 
f^elationship to the three levels of aural perception — 
Clearing, listening, and assessment, Most have attained 
the hearing level This level has no aesthatic significance 
and is the visual equivalent of looking but not seeing. On 
the other hand, the third leveK assessment, requires 
analysis and performance training, To the youngstudent, 
this level is of no major consequence, It is the remaining 
level = listening — that give the primary student a 
major introduction tl^#i§^t flf^music. 

The ability to l^n-tb and understand the role of 
pitch, duration of sound, and patterns of both pitch and 
duration is the beginning of understanding the composi= 
"tion of whole musical works, which are built of patterns 
supplying form, variety* and unity. The unit is designed 
to develop an understanding of the part played by 
patterns of sound duration and pitch in the total musical 
work. Students listen to sounds of short, mediurn, and 
long durations and manipulate symbols representing 
them, Using visual symbols before actual sounds, the 
student&create patterns by counting various sound 



durations ih a series. Then they perform their own 
patterns or those of their claism.atas with a mUslcal 
Instrument or their own voices. Next they add pilch to 
the duration patterns. The approach concentrates on 
understanding patterns of pilcK and sound as the 
elements that supply forrn, variety, and unity to a 
musical work. 

Materials in this instructional unit includejhe 
following: Teacher's Guide, information booklit, pattern 
board, itudent pattern reading booklets, color-coded 
pattern sheets, duration symbols, maracas, and wind 
instruments. 

Unit Concepts 

1 . Sound patterni are made by varying sound duration 
and pitch. 

2. Musical compositions are given formi variefyi and 
unity b^ manipulating patterns of sound duration and 
pitch. 

3. Manipulation of patterns of sound duration and pilch 
can create a whole musical work for appreciating and/or 
valuing. 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages itudents 

1, to recognize that sound patterns are made by varying 
sound duration and pitch. 

2, to become aware that patterns of sound duration and 
pitch give musical compositions form, variety, and unity. 

3, to understand that artists manipulata patterns of 
duration and pitch to create musical works, 

Crtotlng Word PiMres 

Precise and flexible combinatron of words is the 
most active verbal process used by a speaking being. The 
rifllight of cognitively perceiving the images that appear 
through the manipulation of words is an extremely 
importantf and yet much Ignored, process in the develop- 
ment of the verbal being. This unit expose?^the primary 
student to the process of word combination with an 
emphasis on the sensuous perception of objects 
and events, . ? 
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I ' A word can tell you whil to see; what you want me 
to sail what I want to sae; what you want lo^mind 

• yourself to sitf* what I am reminding myself of. A word is 
used to name a thing, but you must know lha thing before 
you need name it. In this way, language la basically ^ 
lymbolic/Each w^'d has a specific referent. When you 
hear a word, you can think of the look and sound and feel 
and movement, the smell or taste of that thing. All of its . 
sensuous attributes can be examined when you concen- 
tratf on the thing thai the word is. Two words^ both , 
unique, can be combined into a contexl to lay a thing 
mora spacifically, a little differently, or in a new way. 
Through precise combinations} words define or expand 
meaning (literal or iymbolic) and allow new images to be 
produced and perceived by tha students. Finally, words 
can be positioned to construct a total picture, to capture 
or express thought. 

Words are more than letter clusters. Words and 
combinations of words can be recognized not only^ as 
phonetic symbols, but can also be visualized and known 
and \*elcom6d on various levels in the rggion of the 

^ internal eye. With this knowledge, any student can turn 
on to words, language* and ultimately, literature and 
poetry. 

The appaarance of the precise verbal being — the 
poet, the critic = this outcome is a long time coming. It is 
not the immed^ outcome of this unit, which is only a 
parrof the long parade. Word combining may conclude 
'in poetry writing. And an understanding of word 
combining may conclude in critical analysis. More 
immediately, the outcome of these eight or nine hours of 
study might be simply an ability on the part of the 
student to laugh at verbal combinations. This laughter is 
Im.portanl because it is a cue. You must perceive an 
image before you recognize the intrinsic humor of the 
thing, f lightning toes" was a howling success in one 
classroom trial] Or the unit may result in an ability on 

' the part of the students to choose more precisely the 
words they will use In ppress an idea. Combining words 
may (and did for one teacher) conclude in a child's 

' questioning, *'Can I use my imagination?" 



The two basic concerns of the unit called Creating 
Word Pictures are the students* growth in communica- 
tion and in creativity with words. At the end of the aclivi' 
, lias the students should be better able to communicate 
effectively and imaginatively in the English language, 
both orally and in writing. 

The activities are based on groups of word cards. 
The students describe verbally the sensuous connota- 
tions of words they select. By combining two words, they 
create original and humorous images and change them 
by transpo^ng them. Through the activities, the students 
become aware that words can evoke all the sinses to 
enhance the aesthetic qualities of language. 

The students also describe their sensuous percep- 
tions of words through written or verbal means and In 
drawings/Flnally, they demonstrate that they can use 
words creatively to communicate thoughts effectively by 
constructing complete throughts and sentences, hf « 
consciously using the sensuous propertif s of words, apd 
by experimenting with word combinations until they 
find one that is acGeptable, m 

In this unit originality is more important than 
logic; the freedom to play with words outweighs 
grammar. When students fe^l free to combine words 
without constraint and to savor combinations which 
please them, their minds will be open to not only their 
own creative imagery, but also that of others = friends, 
writers, poets. 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher s Guide, Wor?Moo.k student book, 
game, word card sheets^^^^itfr^^fheets, and diagnostic 
activities sheets, y^"^ 
Unit Concepts 

1. The sensuous perception of an object or event can be 
communicated by the connotations of the words chosen 
to describe it. 

2. Words are symbols that are used to communicate 
ideas,* 

3. Every word has specific connotations and can be 
combined with^another word to produce an image 

^ embodying the properties of both words. 



i Words can h^e ustd crtatively and aBsthetically to 
fmbody an image. ■ . ^ 

Si Two words ^ed in conjunction produce an image 
embodying tha properllas of both words — an image that 
will change as the words are transpoiad, 

This unit encour^s itudents ^= • ' 

1 to describe verb|lly the sansuous connotationi of 
words. 

2. to explore creating original andhumorous word 
imagis.. 

3. to demonstrate they can use words'creatlvely and 
effectivify to communicate thoughts, 

4. to demonstrate that words can evoke all the senses = 
seeing, touching, smelUng, hearings and tasting to 
enhance the assthetic qualities of languap, 

telotlAg |ound end Movement 

In the artistic, aesthetic dimension of dance-music- 
events there are threp possible relationships between 
sound and body movem^L FirstVas accompaniment: the 
music may accompanj^the dance or the dance may | 
accompany the music, Seconds they may relate in a mqre 
equal balance. Third, there may be no int^ded relation- 
ship except chance because the danca and tha music ara 
conceived and written as indapandant works. 

Ra/otingSound and Movement is an introduction 
to this sophisticated and often complex fuMon of 
movernent and sound in dance and musig events. 
Exploring the relationship befwaen soilnd and body 
movements will anabla studants to experience these 
events more fully by focusing their attention and crea- 
tive efforts on this aspect of dance=music events. 

The unit is designed to provide students wilfti a 
, vehicle for exploring-Md.experiencing cwitinuums 
within pilch, tempo, and amount of intensity in sound: 
within amount of space, amount of time^nd amount of 
force In movement. The activities are arr^|nged to refine 
' the students' ability to differentiate arnqj/g high=low, 
fast-slow, loud-soft/strong-weak sounds and movements. 
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/ The students explore possible relationships between 
sound and movement; match sound with movertenl; 
contrast the two; and finally, integrate their experiences 
with sound and movement and share the results with 
other students and thd teacher, 

The content of the explorations of sound and 
• movement within three continuums, high-loWi fast-sIoWi 
^ andjlrdng-weak/loud-sofl, Is only a means to'under- 
standing, and it was chosen to guide the students to a 
focus in jbiovement and sound. By attinding to vary 
specific sounds and very specific movements* the 
students relate these two mediums intentionally and 
begin to perceive the range of their relationships. 

In order to begin to explore the relationships that 
can exisffcefween sounds and body movements* the 
students nrsl lodk at a film on movement and listen to a 
variety of sounds* and then move and create their own 
sounds from a variety of soundmakers. They learn to 
differ? ntlate high^ow, fast-slow, loud-soft, and strong- 
weak sounds and movements. They are encouraged to 
m.ake use of sounds and movements that they see.and 
make themselves every day. The studants also work to 
refine their perceptions using a variety of soundmakers. 
flashlights^ and their own shadows. Finally, they work in 
pairs to develop a sound-movement experience that * 
buildi on matching similar sounds and movements and 
contrasting opposite sounds and movements, 

, Materials in this Instructional unit Include the 
following; Teacher's Guide, Continuum student book, 
record, films. flashllght belts, chart, answer sheets, and 
observation sheets. 

Unit Concepts 

1; Soynd and movement phenomena can be felated by 
matching or contrasting tha dynamics of the 
corresponding elements of tha two media: matching or 
contrasting pitch, tempo, and amount of intensity in 
sound with amount of space, amount of time, and 
amount of force in niovemant. 
2, More knowladgeable perception of a dance/music 
event is achieved by breaking the experience down and 
recreating its specific components of sound and 
movement. 
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3. A series of intentionally chostin and rulatod soiincb 
and movements h, in f^^jsunco, a dance/music work of art. 

Unit Objeclivei 

This unit encoiiragH?; sludonts 

1, to explore sound eloment.s by liHteming to and 
producing sounds of varying timbres within cuntinuumH 
of hiphdow (pitch), loud^soft (intensity), arid faHt'Slnw 
(tempo). 

2, to explore movement potential within three 
quantitative dynamics by respnndinj? to exam[)lc}S of 
high'ljow, fast-slow, and sJrong=weak movnmonls. 
3i to investigate relationships of sounfl and mf)vnmfmt by 
matching and contrasting sounds and movoments, 

4. to devoldp a snund^mnvement statomont that 
inGorporales matching similar^ounds and movements 
andMnlrasting opposite sounds and movement. 

5. to^nriticize and evaluate l^\t work and their pecM's' 
using ae^ithetic. criteria, , 

Crtotlng CharQcttriziQtion 

One of the elements in the? theatrical experience is 
characte^rization. Characterization may be defined as the 
actor s [)rncess of selection, synthesis, and expressitin of 
Ihj] personality traits, emotionarand intnlhHitual. of a 
^cbaraQter. In preparing a part, nctors will identify 
specific mental and emotional characteristics of the 
personalitv they wish to portray. The characteristics 
chosen must then he organized and related lo cither 
facets of the charactcir's personality and motivniion. 
Finally, the actor s liody and voice must be inade to 
express those characteristicsdor the audience. The 
ability to perceive any portion of the actor's portrayal 
increases the students' cajiacity to nxperience th(^ 
phenonieniMi of theatric 

This Unit dirneis the stuflnnts' attcmtion tt) one 
aspect of theatrical characterization, the expression f)l 
emotions. Crrifidng Churnclerizniion expoHos the 
students to these major modes used b\' th(^ actor: facial 
expression, gestures, body movements, anil vocal expreH" 
sion. While students will bo involved in improvisations 
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based on personifications of Specific emoti^ons, parlic' 
uhir care should be taken to av;pid a stereotyping of 
expression, There is no one ''righf ' or/'wrong" way to 
express an emotion. The important points are that the 
students gain 1. a knowledge of different modes of non= 
vocal and vocal expression, and 2, a knowledge that the 
portrayal of emotion in a theatrical context ii a delib= 
erate decision=makflng process. 

Creafing Characleriznfion deals with the physical 
and vocal expression of emotion in a theatricaLcharac= 
terization. The students are introduced to the word 
"emotion" and encouraged to think about the range of 
emotions, Then, through photographs, they begin to 
explore how a character's emotionaltraitfe can be 
expressed through physical means: face, harlcls, arms, 
legs, feet, body. They begin to understand why. as audi- 
ence members, they should carefully attend to the rela= 
tionship between emotion and movement because it has 
been consciously worked out bv the actor to tell the 
audience something about the character's personality. 
The students perform, evaluate, and then improve (heir 
own characferizations, 

The process of recognizing emotion in characteri^ 
zation is then repeated, concentrating on vocal expres= 
sion. Here, too, the students are asked to recognize the 
conscious element in the actor s use of the charflcler's 
vocal means of expression. The students create their own 
character voices, evaluate them, and improve on them. ■ 

Combining voice and movement to express 
emotion is the next step in the process of characteri- 
zation. The students ex[)eriment with several combina- 
tions and then select the vocal qualities and movements 
they think best suited to express a particular em.otion, 
Then thev try out their selections on an audience of 
classmates arid teacher to see if they havc! communicated 
their intuntiori, 

The unit also includes an exploration of the use of 
color and texture in costume, lighting, and theatrical set 
decoration as they'relate to an actor s characterization. 
The exploration of the relationship between colors and 
emotion, and textures and emotion is important because 
it reveals a stimulation mode utilized by actors as they 




work on devolopinp charactorizations. It abu loaclathn 
Hliidonls In uso ihoir imagination and to think in alterna= 
tivus, Whiki thn stiulentH are still hjokin^ at nharantori= 
zatinn. now it is from a differnni point of view. WhcM'o 
emotions were used as the starting j)oint in theiir^^t [)urt 
of the unit, in the second part, color and texturt? are used 
as stimuli. The idea, of eonrse, i^ to have? the stndentH 
understand that there is more tfCan one creative 
approach to solving tKe characteri>^ation prohlom. They 
workTirst with one color antl one emotion and then with 
one texture and one emotion, always attemptinj? to 
express related emotional traits in their selections. 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
foHowin^; Teacher's (]uitle, Mnfion student book, char- 
acterization picture compositieH, masks, texture 
swatch books, set of cards, theatrical gels, filmstrip, 
record chart, answer shcMHs. and evaluation sheets. 

Unit ConcBpis 

1. Voice and movement as well as color and texture may 
be used as stimuli for characterization. 

2. In a dramatic characterizatif)n a character's (jmotional 
traits can be expressed physically and vocally. 

3. An actor consciously^devfdo|)s the rolationship 
between movement, voice, and emtition to tell the 
audience sf)niothing ahout the character's persnnaliiy. 

4. Color and texture can also he used as stimuli lor 
'chari^teri^^ation. 

Unit Objictives 

This unit encourageH stuthmts 

1. to increase their ca|)a(:ity to e\perienf:e aesth(*tic 
phenomena in theatre l)y [jerceiving and desciriliing how 
emotion is userl in a theatrical characliMization. 

2, If) exphu'e using thtdr bodies aiul voices to express 
emotion. 

3= to become aware that the relaIifniKhi[) hcUvveen vmm), 
.movement, and emotion in a characlerii^ation is ttifi 
result of an actor^s fionsfuous rdifiices. 
4. to recc)gni>^e thiit (adfjr anfl t<rxture may hi] used as 
stimuii for characterisation, v 



Cdnslryefing Dramofie Plot 

The ability to perceive more clearly any ofjhe ^ 
^filements of dramatic structure increases thestudenls' 
capacity to experience theatre. An understanding of 
^Irnmatic pint, a significant as[)ect of dramatic structure, 
will increase the students' aesthetic perceptions of the 
theatrical experience. 

Praniatic structure implies a sense of heightened 
interest on the j)art of the audience and a perceived 
unity in the theatrical experience, The audience can 
exj)erience heightened interest if the performance 
contains relevant incidents; if they can perceive the skill 
with which the^ incidents have been selected, arrunged, 
and developed: and if there has been an arousal of 
suspense, Unity requires selection, arrangement, and 
development of incidents into an organic pattern of 
birth, growth, crisis, and resnhition. ^ 

A dramatic plot is achieved by the selection and 
arrangement of incidents, setting, characters, conflict, 
crisis, and resolution into a story which evokes height' 
ened interest. This unit lends the students to an under= 
standing of dramatic plot structure by having them 
manipulate these elements in the dc^velopment of their 
own dramatic plots. The experion^M} should cause 
sludonts to have a deGper trnxierstanding of the elements 
of dramatic plot and increase their ability to recognise 
these elements when viewing a theatrical performance, 
The students also experience some of the |oys and 
sorrows of the playwright as they arrange and rearrange 
the elements of their own dramatic plots. 

This unit is designed as a series of three games, 
each posing specific problems. By selecting and 
arranging the elements of dramatic plot structure — 
charactnrs. scHting, incidents, conflici, crisis, and resolu- 
tion — the studontH solve the problems and begin to see 
how a playwright uses these elements to achieve unity \h. 
n [Tiay and crente heightened interest in the audience. ' 

^ In the most liasicgame the students should be able 
to selcK:t chara(:ters and setting for a plot and to put 
together a shiirt and simple story bv arranging incidents 
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into logical sequenctiH. Then they are asked to put 
together simph) but longer stories. When the stiidents 
have a firm fjrasp of the basic elements and can manipu- 
late them into a logical order with confidence, they are 
ready to progress to the second game in which they begin 
to elaborate their niories withjiharacterH. Hetting. a 
conflict, and incidents. TheTTiird and most challenging 
ghmeTequires stories with a crisis and a resolution in 
addition to plot, characters, setting, noiiflict, and inci- 
dents- Finallv, the students act out their dramatic plots. 

At the highest level of sophistication the students , 
nonsniously use tlie concepts learned in the unit to write 
a short |)lay. Not every student will reach this level Hut, 
while many students may not prfi^ress beyond devel- 
oping simple plots, the important int is that all of the 
students have worked with this eln lent of dramatic 
structure. 

Material in this instructional unit include the. 
following; Teacher's Guide, game h(uird\ rules sheet, 
card decks, and set of sam[)le dramatic [)lot cards. 

Unit Concepts 

1. Dramatic plot, a major element of dramatic stnicturer 
is the^elentiori and arrangemBnt of incidents, characters, . 
setting, conflict, crisis, and resolution into a theatre 
experience. 

2. A dramatic pint begins to be developed by linking a 
series of incidents. 

3. A dramatic plot has an organic pattern of beginning, 
development, crisis, and resdiution. 

4. Playwrights use elements of (Iramatic plot topeatt? 
plays, J r 

tJnit Objectives . » 

Thi| unit encourages students 
^^^^1^ increase their capacity to experience theatre by ' 
becoming aware of dramatic plot as an important 
element in rlramaticstructure> 

\ 2rio experience and create dramatic plots by selecting 
I anrtJ arranging incidents, characters, setting, conflict, 
^^isi^^nd resoliHion into a thetitrical event. 



lormiftg Movemtnf PhrQies 

/ ^ The rules for developing aesthetic form h/!ve 
/ evolved from human experience. Although there is no 
/ universal agreement about the arfsth^tic nature of any 
particular form, there is agreement among those who 
perceivejhe form that a particular set of rules is 
applicable to the construction of that form. This unit 
^attends to the rules or concepts which describe or 
prescribe aesthetic forms of movement, ^ 

We have control over our bodies and their 
mnvement. We can make an infinite variety of move- 
' ments, each of which is uni(]ue because we made it. 
I'here are several basic ideas cssentifd to the concept of 
forming with movement; we can start and then stop; two 
bodies cannot be in the same space at the same time: and 
creative movement is serious and hard wor!|, although it 
also can be fun. 

The unit examines how movement can be affected 
by artistic intention; how repetition and contrast are 
used; what the elements of movement are; and how to 
begin to judge movement on aesthetic criteria. 

The students are introduced to the creative 
process of forming as it applies to forming movement 
phrases. Forming requires conceptualizing, organizing, 
and carrying out an idea. Through the activities the 
students learn what a m.pvem.ent phrase is and explore 
" the uses of repetition and contrast in a movement phrase 
They also come to understand the meaning of artistic 
intention in forming movement phrases, 

The students explore three major elements of 
movement: level, direction, and dimension. Then the 
students look at ancf participate in movement as form_ed 
by chance, They begin to apply what they have learned 
by organizing movement phrases. They demonstrate 
their grasp of the concepts by creating movement . 
phrases that illustrate each concept. Throughout the unit 
they are asked to make judgments about their movemenL 
phrases and those of their classmates based on aesthetic 
criteria. 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
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following: Teacher a Guide and MoytnwntM^vi^i Dir(H> 
lion, and Dimensinn studont hooh. " 

Unit Concepts 

1 . The creative process of forming rtK|uirn8 
concepiiializinj?. organizing, and carrying niit an itloa, 

2. When forming movement phrases, the ehjmentH of 
repetition and contrast are applied to the creative 
process. 

3, Movement phrases can be varied by forming them at 
different levels, in different directions, and in different 
dimensions or sizes. 

4, Artists consciously use movement phrases to 
commuriicate their ideas and feelings. 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encoura^e^^ students 

1. to experience composing movement phrases for a 
specific intention. 

2. in describe the uesthetic decisions iise^ in comjjleling 
a movement phrase of their own design 

3. to recognize repetitioti, contrast, leveh directiun- and 
dimension in movement phrases. 

4. to criticize their own work and that of classmateH- using 
aesthetic criteria. ' 

Crtotlng with Sounds and ImQges 

Here an image. 

There an image. . 

Everywhere an image, image. 

Hero a sonnti. 

There a sound. 

Everywhere a sound, sound. 

Image, image: sound, sound — 

Imnge, sound, inuige, sound, 

All arouncl ^ 

Marshall McLuhan in 7'hp Medium Is the Mossnge 
was the first to populari/^e the idea of the image overload 
in our society. It seems now that he only pointof! out the 
forest that we^could not see for the trees of magazines. 

television, billboards, and movies. Accom[)anying the 
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images which now move and have color are alUha life= 
like and bigger=than=life sounds of talking margarines 
and singing figs. live out our liyfes bathed in,:nnd 
sometimes awash in, sounds and images, 

The unit called CreMing with Sounds and Jmages 
is designed to help children understand these phenom- 
ena, how they work together and how they can be used to 
communicate and to enhance perception and appreGia= 
'^tion of the environment, The unit presents the concepts 
that images with their aesthetic qualities communicate; 
that to enhance their communication potential they must 
be carefully selected and sequenced; and that whan the 
phenomenon of sound is added to the images, the 
communicntion can be made more powerful. 

To explore the idea that images and sounds 
cnmTnunicnte, the students try communicating without 
words. They make their own drawings to convey partic= 
ular ideas or incidents, and they select from a set of 
photographs those which convey particular information 
— someone's anger, how to make. something, something a 
person mighl se^ in a dream, etc They discuss and 
experiment with uiatching and contrasting sounds and 
images, exploring various possible effects. 

A.s an introduction to the idea of sequencing, the 
students improvise situations and select and draw 
several images with the intention of communicating a 
particular situation to others. The students listen to 
portions of stories, and by supplying different **befores" 
and "afters** for the stories, they come to understand 
that, in addition to selecting images from an existing 
sefpience, they can create part or all of the sequence. 
They become aware from this procedure thatchanging 
the parts of a sequence alters the whole. They also 
know that a new^ story or intention for a sequenGei]alls r 
forcKangesin the sequence. To grasp this, theyci|jfeate / 
image sequences in response to stories of increasMig I 
difficulty and complexity. Through a vrmtfFy^fu|therj 
sequencing activities the students le^-fl the Lmp'DttaMe 
of timing when putting images and iounds together, and 
they disnnver the many potential relationships between 
image and sound based on the complexity, mood, color, 
etc)., of either image or sound. 



In the ciilmrnatingaclivily thti sliidents croatti 
thcnr own lotal imajjo/sniind pruHuntalioriH with ihoir 
own imagns, sounds, and narratiorh VVhcm \\uiy have 
cninplotud ihh activity, tho stii(Units lincfimo awarn of 
the many elomontH involved in (iommunicatfnji with 
. image and HOimd. 

Thfi stiithmts also develop some (iriturin fur (?vahi- 
ating the multitiich! of Hoimd/image cnmraiinicatinnH in 
:Snf:iety, thoir effoctivonoKs, and their [intuntial for 
p^leasure and expanding awarnness of our surrounding^. 
Finally, the stuclenis hegin to (leveh)p the id)dity to 
^communicate their own thoughts with images; and 
Hiiund^^. 

Miiterials in this instiHUitiona! unit innlufit^ fh(^ 
' following: Tejiehor's (]uide, slide/fapi? presentntion, scM 
„ of [)hotogra[)hs. taped m)\\ni\ effects, stimuluH storieH, ^ 
.photogra[)hs. stiiry rairds. stfiryhoard HheotH. jilideH. and ■ 
slifle mounts. 

i 

Unit Concepts 

1= Images and sound^i have aesthetic: ipialities and are 
uSHtl as modtisof communication. * 
- ' 2, KfffK:tiv(?b)ininuni(;atien rf!(piire8 wed-chosfui imajiiiH 
■and sounds, 

* 3. The nature of the way we eommuninate is affected hy 
the aesttielic choieoB invf)lved in selecting or creating, in 
ordering and comhining images and sounds. 

' Unit Obj^ctiies ' ' 

7'his unit (mcnura^i!sstufleni^ .1 
L to l)ecome aware thiit imag(?s and sfuinds with their 
aesthefic (pialities arc? modes for communication. 

2. In understand that comph^x and (letailed 
communications rfKpnre a series of. images (md sounds 
thiit must he fiarefully serpn?n(:(!(h 

3, toexperiencc^ the complexity of sound/imagfi 
relationshi[)s: how mood, color. si;^e, and dynamics can 
affect the relationshi[i. 

4, to (hjV(dop sfime aestlnUic (aul(!ria tor (^vahuilinji th(^ 
' multitude of soimds and images in our Hofuety, 

5. to [iractice nommnnicating their own thoui^hts with 
images and sounds chosen usinii aesthetic f;ritt!ria. 
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Level 4 1 Aesthetits and the Artist 



Who are the people that make works of art? why do 
they do it? Where do they get their ideas? Thase are the 
questions explored in this sequence of units. Students 
lie how the artist takes an ideaj work^ with arte 
elements j and organizes tham into objicts and perform^ 
ancis* Students also create their own art Works , doing 
activities that are arralogous to the proca^es the artist 
uses. The outcomes for the students are: Students 
understand that artists are Individuals involved with everyday 
human concerns as well as with aesthetic and artistic 
concerns* Students perceivej analyzei and describe the 
process that artists use In creating a work of art* 
Students engage in activitias similar to those artists use in 
creating works of art* Students understand how the artist 
as an individual has an effect on the form^and content of 
the art work itself. Students develop a critical language 
for both describing and responding to works of art* 
Instructional%ilts In this level are approprlata for 
students in grade 3 and 4* 



Level 4 Concepts _ . 

1* Artists get their ideas from what thay see or hear in 
the environment ^ from what they have experienced ^ and from 
their imaginations or interpretive sansa, 

2. The art form dictates the processiSs methods, and 
tachniques used by artists^ and tha individual artist 
brings a personal im.aglnation and way of working to the 
prftciss* 

3. The Individual is the variable who makes each work of ' 
art unique i 

4. Dejcriblng and responding to art works requires 
critical language sk|jLls, ^ 

*Lavel 4 Outcomes 
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This level of the curriculum' encourages students 

1. CO understand that artists are individuals involved with 
everyday human concerns as well as with aesthetic and 
artistic concerns, 

2. to perceive, analyze, and describe the process that 
artists use in each of tha art forms to create their 'works 
of art* 

3. to make distinctions between the way a visual artist 
solves problems in a sculpture or painting and the way a 
coijiposer solves problems in music or a choreographer 

in dance* 



4. to understand how the 
artist as an individual has an 
effect on the form and content 
of the art work Itselfi 
5i to engage in activitias 
and experiences that are 
s.:|mllar to those artists use = 
in creating their works of art 
6. to develop thiir critical 
language skills for describing 
and criticizing the creative 
process and works of art* 
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The artist as an individual is the suhjecl mattor for 
this level of the curriculum. Thu way tho artist works and 
the artist as a person are two major thenioH that are 
emphasized. The proceHS that the artisi uhoh to devolup 
or make art is exemi)lified by artists in many of the art 
forms: the sculptor, the painter, and the graphic artist in 
the visual arts; the actor in theatre arts; the chnreogra= 
pher and the dancer in dance: the filmmaker and t]ie 
cinematugrnpher in film: the poet, the storytoller, and 
the playwright in liturature; the compoHnr in music: (ind 
the critic in arts criticism. Kach of the artists is also 
shown as ap individual with the evoryday concerns ol 
the rest of hunianiiy. 

In the twentieth century the artist's role is broad 
and variecb Meclia such as televisjon have given artists 
additional opportunities to nxfjress themselves and 
reach more diverse audiences. The (expansion of 
performing arts centers in commiinifies has given the 
artist access to larger and larger audiences, There are 
more museums for the display of art objects= The arts 
have flourished during this centime and a broader 
^ consciousness about the arts has been developed on the 
national level by the National Endowment for the Arts 
and on the state and local levels by local arts councils. . 

In a student=cent(^red view of the artist, this luvel 
of the curriculum provides information about how artists 
work, where they get their ideas, what shapes their 
ideas, and how these factors affef:t what the artist 
produces. Also, the student t)(M:omes aware of how the 
artist as an individual f(?els about the arts and how the 
arts influence the way artists live. The arts as a way ol 
life is an appropriate subtitle for the^units in this level of 
the curriculum because moHt artists rW not make! a 
distinction lietvveen tbeir art f(jrm and lh(t way then live, 
the arts are so clos(dy redatcd to \\\m piirsonal values 
and their day-to-day activities. 

Outeomts 

The primary mitt:onu! for this levfd is that t% 
stutlentsgain agcnu^ral understanding thcil artists ii|re 
individuals involved with erychiy human connn'ins as 
well as aesthetic and artistic Cfincerns. A view of th(} 



artist as an individual in society who has to operate on an 
everyday basis under the same constraints as the student 
is presented. The students learn to perceive, analyze, 
and describe the process that artists use in each of the art 
forms to create their works of art. Thoy are able to make 
distinctions between the way the visual artist solves 
problems in a sculpture or painting, and how a composer 
solves problems in music, and a choreographer in dance. 
The stuclents begin to understand how the artist as an 
Individual has an effect on the form and content of the 
art work itself. In order to gain this understandirig the 
students engage in activities and experiences which are 
similar to those artists use in creating their works of art. 
The students then take on thoTole of the artist and . 
simulate the prbcess that the artist uses, introducing 
their own aesthetic criteria ifilo the process of making a 
work of art. In addition, students develop their critical 
language for description and criticism of the process and ^ 
tho works of art they are creating, and tho^e the c^tisl^ 
created. 

Con€9pts 

The first major concept in this level is that artists 
get their ideas from what thoy see or hear in the environ- : 
ment^ fr0m what they have experienced, and'from their » 
imaginations or interpretive sense. Artists need stimula- 
tion to work. They need a sense of purpose, and a sense 
of structure, and they draw upon a wide range of experi- 
ences and things to create works of art. Actors use their 
observations of people around them to interpret a char- 
acter, Visual artists use forms within the environment to 
stimulate their approach to paintings or sculpture. 
Writers use real situations to gain inspiration for their 
poiniis and stories. 

A second major concept is that ther(« is no 
universal method or formula for creating works of art. 
The art form diciateH the process, the methods, and 
tfichni(|iies used by artists, anci each artist brings a 
[lersonal imaginaticui and way of working to the process, 
Th(! individual is the variable who makes each work of 
art unifpuh Throughout the secpience of units in this level 
of the curriculum the artist is the subject matter for the 
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teaching of aesthetic decision=making, aesthotic valiioH, 
and aesthtUic behavior. The artist in each fiehl uses 
aesthetic eriteriti to judge the results of the creative 
process. The decisions ntiade, the haclqiround knovvled^o 
and informniion neeesHary for making the decisinns. the 
reason whv the decision was made is important cnnttmt 
to be taiighl. For example, the reason why Mondrian'^ 
BFDLidwuy Haogie VVoog/e is a very ri^^id geometric 
composilion or why Arthur Miller portrayed Willie 
Lonnan as a loBorin Death of (j Snlesmun is as important 
to the work m the identity of its ereator^ 

S#qu#nct 

The sfH|uencH^(if iinits for Level 4 coocent^'ates on 
the role of the intlividual artist in the croation of art 
works and the fuiiefion of the critic in reffjTonding t() the 
art works. Eacdi nf the tinits deals with specific intlivid= 
uals who are artists and explores whore they get their 
ideas, how they construct their works of art. vvhern they 
work, and what they want to comoiunicate throuHh their 
work. The sequence is bracketed oh earih entl by vsriUas, a 
unit whiah presents the critic as an individual who^^an 
be a student, a prcifessional critic, or a mernlu^r of 
audience for tht? art work. 

Aft(?r an introduction to the role of the critic. Ihu 
students bej^in to meet the pc!oph? who create the works 
of arh In tVrifers students explore how all writers, 
whether professional authors or not. are connerne^^;ith 
Jhe creative use of lan^uaye. Composers presents ftfHso 
who arratij^e Sfiund into musical coni[)OHitions as indivi(l= 
uals and nrti*^ts= Vi^uui ArtlHts Cf)ncentrates on artists 
whv interpret their envirfinmrmt through visual images. 
In a similar mtinner Ghnreo^rophf^rs focuses on the 
peoph? vvhf) creatf^ imd design movement into the mans 
J^jrms of danc:e. In the crmtext t)( this curricidum 
Sequence. Aciors are shown as the inIert)r(Mers and re- 
crentnrs of the playwright's intent = 

|u8l as actors must work with [)layvvrights. archi=' 
tects must collaborate witfi othf^rs to credit? their art 
works. .Archi(ec;s presents this artist as an individual 
who must work with a client within (he constraints of 
fornp and fnaction. Fiimmnkfirs also work as indi\^idua]s. 



hut they, too. recjuire the cooperation of others to 
produce the final work of art. The unit concentrates on 
filmmakers as cinematographers, 

The culmination of the SGquence of units is a 
recapitulation of Crit/cs. Students review how to analy^^e 
and make judgments about the works that artists create. 
Thev make aesthetic judgments about (he works them= 
selves and demonstrate that they are on the way to 
hecnming members of an informed audience for art. 

This sequence of units may also be-used to review 
career op[)ortunities in the arts on the basis of an in- 
depth look at the lives of producing artists in literature, 
music, the visual arts, dance, theatre, architecture, 
filmmakingi and criticism. Students can explore what the 
artists do, how they make theirliving, where they work, 
and what happens to their artistic products. The 
sofjuence demonstrates the range of artistic roles 
possible and also exposes students to an overview of the 
diversity of creative and producti/ve career opportunities 
in the arts, 

/ 
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AnihiluctH 



lininakiirH 




L Visit an art miiscnim or a gallory. Find snvf^ral work^; by different artiste duuling with tho same or a similar 
i^idij^M'l. [li^?(;ii8H luivv thu works aru difforunt hncausn of dtKMHionH made by the indivitlual iirtists. 
2. Visit thfi studins ancl/nr hnmns of visual artists, of musicians, and of writers. Have them discuss the 
prfihlems of their craft, thf* way thov work, and the sourcns of thoir itloas. 

Ask a critic from a local nHWS[)a[)^r to discuss a variety of artists in the community: their stylos, their 
qiuilities. and their wiiys of working. 

-■ 4= Visit an art gallery and ask the fi^tdlery staff to (hscuss how they go about displaying, lighting, and selling 
^ art. Talk nhnut the effect of the/J^allery's vvtjrk on the artists' profhiction, 

I). l)evelo[) an inventorv of thf? work of artists in the cf)mmunity. List such things as art w^orks In the city, art 
c\ tM'itH taking phict'. and stcndes al)()i!t' artists in the lof:al n()wspapf)rS: Make this a ynar-lorig at:tivity including 
'all cultural events in the communiiv. Ask the stodents to critiijue thosu thoy havr^ attondecL 

fi. Ask a theatrical hooking agent to talk about how [)erform{}rs are chtisen f()r pro{luctinns= 
7, Visit ii the.it re f)r perff)rming arts (amtt^r and ttdk with {ho managing director about how pc^rfornumctis and 
[)t!rfornh!rs iivn s(decl(ML Talk with a Iheiitrical dir(H;tor abiiut casting a [day. interview memhcH'S nf the 
technical staff of the thfiatre: ffir f^xiimple. the lighting dinu:tor or costume designer. 
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Critia 

According to the dictionary, n critic is one who 
exprHSses a reasoned opinion on any nfiatter involving a 
judgment of Its value, truth, or rightcmusness, an appre= 
elation of its beauty or technique, or an interpretation. 
This unit introduces students to critics as individuals 
with everyday human concerns whose job is to analyze, 
evaluate, and express their reasoned opinions about 
works of art and events. 

The students become aware that no two critics go 
about their job in exactly the same way, Some critics try ' 
to find in every art work or event answers to questirins 
like these; What is the purpose of this work or event? 
What is the artist or performer trying to express or^'^sav^' 
to us? What is the artist or performer telling us about his 
nr her view of life and the world we live in? How well 
does he or she tell us? How important, if at alL is this 
W()rk or event? 

Some critics like to describe what they saw and 
felt as they experienced an art work er event. Some 
nritifis like to write and talk about how the elements or 
irts of an art work or event work together or cl()n't work 
jgether. Other critics like to describe what they saw ancl 
lelt, w-rite about the elements, and find answers to cpu^s- 
lions like those above and other questions: What helpeti 
the artist and/or performer express themselves well? 
What would help them express themselves better? 

Activities ask students to become? mcjrc? aware of 
themselves as critics. Students aru to begin with honesi 
reactions about hcivv particular workH of art makc^ tbem 
feeb then try to determine why they ffiel that way, 
Through activities in the? classroom and out-of-class 
experiences, the studeTits begin tt) analyze anrl judgci 
artistic workssby answering (pHJstiens atioui tht! arti-it's. 
possil)le intent, whether or not he or she sncceedfHl in 
that intent, and whether or not the effort was w^orth- 
while. floth through hearing other students" reactions 
and professional critics' reactions, ihe sliifhmts discnver 
a range of [jossible response's If) any gi\'en artistic W()rk, 

Throughout the unit the emj^hasis is on developing 
the students' ability to re8f)ond to works of art and events 



w^ith recisnned opinions based on aesthetic criteria\ To 
accomplish this, students work to expand their critical 
language vocabulary by criticizing a series of art works, 
meeting a number of professional art critics, visiting 
museums and galleries, attending films and perform^ 
ances, and working within the art forms themselves, 
Students also begin to understand that many art 
works depend on the collaboration of several artists. 
This is particularly true of dance, music, theatre, televi- 
sion, and movies. Students explore the effect of the 
collaborative nature of these art forms on the efforts of 
critics to res|)ond to them, 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher s Guide, Cniics student book, faped 
interview's, sound filmslrip, vyorksheets, art feproduG= 
tions, and booklet of critics' reviews. 

Unit Concepts 

T Critics are individuals who analyze, evaluate, and 
ex.press their reasoned opinions about works of art and 
events. 

2. Everyone can be a critic. Professional critics express 
their reasoned opinions to an audience; their work is 
often printed or broadcast. 

3. Critics use a critical process or methodology to critique 
art works and events. 

4. We can begin to develop a methodology for critiGizing 
art works and events by engaging in activities similar to 
those professional critics use, 

5. Critics use elements of critical language to describe 
and respond to art works and events, 

R, An understanding of the collaborative nature of many 
art forms (notably dance, theatre, television, and film) 
enhfinces critical Ikills. 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students 

1, to become aware that critics are individuals involved 
with everyday human concerns as well as with critical 
concerns. 

2. to investigate how^ critics develop and use a critical 
process or methoflology to critique art works and events. 



3. to engage in activities similar to those professianal 
critics use in criliquing ai^ works and events. 

4. to become aware of the collaborativn nnture of many 
of the art forms. 

5. to develop a critical hinguagu nnd aesthetic criloria for 
both describing and responding to art works and events. 

Writers 

This unit introduces students to throe different 
icinds of writers = poets, storyteUers, and phiywright?!. 
The unit was developed not to train students to be 
writers (though such training is a natural outgrowth of 
working with these materials), hut to develop the 
students* knowledge of the creative process through 
study of the writers relationship to his or her work, and 
to supplement this understanding with work on their 
own short pieces of prose and poetry and drama. Young 
students who acquire this knowledge (h^veloj) a keen 
aesthetic awareness. They makn good readers and 
develop into adults who are aware? of and involved in a 
world full of the people and events that stimulate all 
artists. 

A published piece of writing = whether it he a 
poem, a story, a nov^l, a non-fiction hook, or a phiy — is 
the end resylt of a creative process that begins when a 
writer, stimulated by any number of persons or experi= 
ences, thinks or feels something he or she wishes to 
express so that others (readers) might share that thought 
or feeling= Through selecting out some details and adding 
others, the writer finally produces a work that recreates 
^Mhose feelings and ideas for others to share. 
^ The total creative process for a writer is elusive: it 
cannot be easily defined or described because it differs 
from writer to writer. However, it might bo describnd 
broadlv in this way: Writers, liko other artists, have 
developed their awareness of themselves and of others 
and of the world in which they live. They have increased 
their powers of imagination and have sharpened their 
j^^fffi^al skills through training and/or hard work and/or 
^ what they have learned by reading others' writings. 
Using all these skills, writers try to find the precise 
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words and images that will best express their thoughts 
and feelings. These ideas and emotions may be pres- 
ented, depending upon the individual writer, in a partin=. 
ular form = a poem, story, play, article, oressay. 

The unit focuses on the different ways writers go 
about creating: by mixing real anft imagined people or 
events, by creating situations and characters only from 
imagination, by elaborating a situation told to them by 
someone else. The unit concentrates on three literary 
forms: poetry, prose, and drama, on the assumption that 
these are the three forms with which elementary 
students are most familiar. 

The major purpose of this unit is to develop the 
students' knowledge of the creative process as it applies 
to writers through a study of the writer's relationship to 
his or her work, 

The activities involve the students in various kinds 
of learning experiences. Students meet several writers 
via slide/tape, recorded, of printed interviews to learn 
about the writer's interests, experiences, and attitudes. 
They see that writers, talented though they may be, are 
individuals, involved with human as well as artistic 
concerns, and that some of these concerns affect how 
writers create and what they produce. Further, as 
students proceed to reading the writer's work, they learn 
that the finished piece of writing does not miraculously 
appear on the page, but is theresult of a fascinating and 
sometimes frustrating process uniqiie to every writer. 

In discussions Bfter their reading, students are 
encouraged to perceive and d^scrihe the writer s crea- 
tive process as it has actually shaped the finished piece 
of poetry, prose, or drama. They read comments and 
pieces by other writers working in the same form and see 
that, although the process varies, each writer uses the 
same tool — words. They are introduced to some tech= 
nical terms such as "eharacterii^ation" and "conflict" 
and perceive that the writer manipulates these elements 
according to his or her own lights. Then as the students 
try to expresH their own ideas in writing, they experience 
firsthand the challenge and excitement of the creative 
process. In a final activity, the students produce books of 
their own writings and/or put together a class maguzine, 



Malerials in this instriictinnal unit include the 
following; Teauhor's Guido. WhUivB: Pom, Btnryl^Um^ 
and PloyH^rights student hnok, lapod intervicmH, film- ^ 
strips, Creativa Writing File Hnx. Sharing Your Writings 
worksheets, and Blue W/llow by Doris Gati^H. 

Unit Concepts 

•1, Writers are individual^i with ovorychiy human as well 
as artistic concerns. 

2. Writers use their pcirsnnulitins. th^nr expr^riencf^s, 
their imagination, and their knowledge to Htimulate their 
creative, process. 

3. All writerH u^ie words to enmmunicate, 
Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students 

1. to become aware of the creative proce^is as it applies to 
writers thrfUigh a stiuly of the writer s ridationship lo his 
or heir work^ 

2. to recognize that wriU^rs are individuals with human 
as well as artistic concerns. 

3. to understand htiw the writer s creative proceHs moves 
from feelings and thoughts through imagination to 
comniunication by words, 

4. to unck^rstand how writers are stimulated by hearing 
stories, by events around them, people they know, things 
Ihey observe and remember, .. 

5. to become aware that all writers fane the same chaU , 
lenge and enjoy the same rewards: they communicate 
through words and thciy scfi their completed work in - 
print for others to read. 

Compostrs 

who is thai mysterifius characier. th(! compoH^jr? 
Most voungjieopb? have no (lifficulty idtMitifymg vistud 
artists — sculptors or potters. The same is true f(jr 
musical performers or conductors. '' Thai s a drummfM'." 
or '!! lere corner the leader of the hand/^ But the specific 
role ()f the composer often rfunains a mystery. 

If students can describe a composer, they come u[) 
with the standard thentrical version — a wild-eyotK 



unhappy character plunking away on a piano sur- 
rounded by reams of paper and dozenB of pencils. But 
a composer is more than a piano-pliinkBr and paper- 
waster. ^ ■ 

This unit presents coiiiposers as individuals with 
ideas about sounds who have the abi'lity to express their 
itleas for others to hear and/or perform. A composer may 
he an aborigine in some faraway land chanting to a self- 
made* instrument in preparation for a new ceremony^ or 
an individual creating electronic music in a studio. The 
unifying factor lies in the factjhat they organize sounds 
fur otherslo hear. 

A com|)Os6r will choose from three basic methods 
of communicating sound ideas. The first* and for many 
composers the most practical, is the rote method. Here 
the Gomposor communicates "sound ideu^j^' to the 
performers directly. This method is very informal and 
highly depenrier^t on spont^aneity and the performers' 
a:)ilities- It does not use written symbols. The second 
methpd of composing is the written method: the sound 
ideas are translated into written symbols from the ouiset 
and before perform.ance. The com.poser and the ^ 
performer understand and agree upon the meaning of 
these symhols and how the sounds will be produced. The 
third method of composing has developed out of the 
advances made in electronic technology. It is called the 
recording melhfid. The com.poser usually does this kind 
of com.posing with the assistance of electronic engineers. 
The sound ideas are produced by '^electronic instru= 
ments" or acoustical instruments, or an\' com.bination of 
these. 

Through use of this unit, the students experience 
for themselves the first and second methods of 
com[30sing. ArriingingSnunik wilh Magneiic Tapes, a 
unit in Level 3 of the (airriculum, will allow them to 
experience the third method of composing. 

In Composers, the students first learn who a 
composer Ib and what the process is that enables him or 
her to create sound ideas. They then concentrMte on their 
own creative process and apply their insights to 
composing music. To clarify their understanding of the 
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creativo process, the stiiderrts play a ^m^ whoro they 
respond to ciiti cards sug^iusting an in(:idont. a vvnrd. or 
an object. Th(|^ then transhite thnir rusponsoB into 
musical mnanlnp and sharn the muHin an the nomposor 
does. At the Stime time, thrniiph varinus mfKlia — 
slide/tape interviews, a studcmt text — the|!iidnnts 
meet composers who explain what they do and 
how they go about doing it. 

Thfi students then l)dgin to work with thf! basics of . 
notation, instrumentation, and oth(ir technical cdornents 
of the art of composing, and they create their own sonntU ; 
synribol system and select their instrumentatinn to use in 
r(H;()rdin^ th(!ir sound ideas. The final section of 
(Jomposers intro(hices a general notion of the organiza- ^ 
tionul re(|uirements of composing: the idea that 
composers may fit their composing into one or mor(? 
specific tvpes of organisation mnch as a poet might 
choose a particular stan;^a form or rhyuu^ scheme. The 
students listen to taped examples and compoHe using one 
of the possible ty[)es. This final setition alsf) lets students ■ ^ 
know that composers work in many diffi^runt areas, 
composing music that meets th(*,specific demands of the 
movies, television, a symphf)ny orchestra, a commerciuh 
or whatever. 

Matfjrials in this inslructionul unit inchide the 
following: Teacher s Guide, Comfjose: VA^^mv^v (he 
Feelingstudent book, films, card deck, slides, taped 
interviews, worksheets, and scorr^ narls. 

Unit Concepis 

T A composer is a [iersfm who creates sound ideiis or 
music for others to listen to and [lerffirm. 

2. In order to communicate their sound ifhias to others, 
composers must use a wiflelyHmderBtoficl f^yml)ol system, 
or thciy Ciui (*velve an (u'iginid system and assign m\\x\A 
meaning to it, 

3. The choice of matrix (score) antl the choice of symbfds 
affect each other. If thfi symbols are'devised first, the 
matrix is chosen accordingly; if the matrix is devisecL 
first, the symbols are chosen acctirdingly. 
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Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students 

1. to become aware that a composer is a person who . 
creates sound ideas or music for others to listen to and 
perform, 

2. to experience the creative process that the composGr 
goes through. 

3. to create their own symbol system to communicate 
their sound ideas, 

4. to understand how the choices of sound symbols and 
matrices [scoresj that a composer makes affect each 
other. 

5. to develop their critical language skills and aesthetic 
criteria for describing and responding to sound 
cbmpositions. 

Visual Artiits 

Visuoi hv\M^ introduces students to the visual 
artist as a real person whose chosen work is creating 
visual images based on perception, skilh personality, and 
experience. The unit emphasizes how visual artists 
perceive and interpret their environment through visual 
images. The students see how artists live and go about 
their worl^^and what finally happens to the work, 

V\%m\ Artisfs provides students with two kinds of 
experiences, The students first explore the very indi= 
vidiialized places where artists work. They read abo^ut 
their studios, examine photographs, and at the same time 
discuss artists' responses to other students! cpiestions 
al)out visual artists. The arts activities, the second kind of 
experience for students, develop out of what the artists 
have to sa-y about their work and how they go about doing 
what they do. 

Tin? activities in this unit are creatod to reinforce 
the concepts by giving students the opportunity to put 
themselves in the role of the visual artist. There are five 
groups of activities in the unit, The first set of activities 
involves th(? students in perceiving their environment in 
ways they may never have before. They describe each 
other's appearance as accurntoly as poisible before 
and after calculated changes. From memory they draw as 



precisoly as possible thoir own voomn or a schnnlfoom 
and then chock the cirawinp agains! the nrlginaU. Theso 
activities are designed jn make thnm "stretch t(ieir eyes." 
They then stretch their eyes on some [)ain!ings, naming 
in a rouhd-robin, nu-re[)eats-allowe(l fashion the details 
they see in a reproduction.. 

The second group of activities involves sttidents in 
gathering ideas for art works. For this, they draw ujion 
things^they see. things they know, and things they 
imagine. Using these categories as jurn[)in^-()ff [ilaces, 
the students create their own works of art. Then they 
discuss the source of the artists' ideas in a number of 
roprfiihicticjns. , v 

The third set of activities.engages the students in 
making deeisinns leading to completed art works. I'hes'e 
activities are workcnl (}ut with [)uzzle pieces so that 
^Vtiryirig levels of ability will not interfere with the 
primary outcotrie of the activity, which is artistic deci- 
sionmaking. Prnhlems are set — develo[) a hmflscape, a 
monkey nTaze, and so un - and the students must decide 
huw to solve thern usii^ the puzzle pieceA at hand. Then 
the students plareand execute a series of t^lag^ts. 

TheTuurth group of activities has^fl^ stuflents look 
at se^/eral illustrations of the work of a nun^er of arti^Us 
to see that they can often recognize an artist by certain 
characteristics of his of her art. They do this first with a 
series of unrelated paifitingB and then with a group nt 
pimtings by theMme Jriisl. 

In the fifth nncf final set of activities the students 
explore the different iuterprf^tations [)f)ssible for any 
given work nf art. By examining agrou[) ol [jaintings. 
writing stories about them, and then com[)aring the 
stories about intlividual paintings, the students find that 
different people see art works flifferently and that the 
diff(?renc(!SCome from th(* l iewiirs' [last experinnci! and 
hackgrouncb The students then choose? their favorites 
from among the art works they have created while 
working with Visufil ArliHlH and exhibit tlrf m= They 
examine their work in thn lighl of what they ha\'(i 
learned about getting ideas, making (h?cisibns. orgaiii^^ing 
arts elements, and identifying [)ersonal characteristics 
in art works. 
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Materials in this instructional unit include the 
fnllouan|: Teacher s Guide, A Special Place student 
book, student activity book, card decks, shapes, puzzles, 
worksheets, taped interviews, and filmstrip. 

Unit Concepts 

T The perceptual awareness of visual artists affects the 
objects they create. 

2. The perceptual awareness of those who view the work 
affects how they see it. 

3. Artists get their ideas from what they see in the envi- 
ronment, from all they have experienced in their lives, 
and from their imaginations. 

4= Visual artists communicate their ideas by selecti ■ 
and organizing visual elements into a whole work ■ 
embodies their experiences and feeling. 

5. The ability to identify and analyze works by a partiG= 
ular artist improves with experience. 

6. The same art work can create different reactions. 

7. Reactions to an art work in different viewftrs are based 
on the knowledge and experience of the perceiver. 

Unit Objactives 

This unit encourages students 

T to understand how visual artists perceive their envi= 

ronment and interpret their experiences, how they live 

and go about their work, and what happens finally to 

their work. , ^ 

2. to become more aware of their own perceptual skills, 

a, to become more observant themselves a#d begin to 

understand how central a part perceptual awareness 

plays in artists' lives ancyn our own.^ 

4. to understand that visual artists communicate their 
experiences and feelings by selecting and organizing 
visual elements into a whole work. 

5. to look at art ^orks in terms of the creative process the 
artist ftngages in and the results of that process. 

(i. to become familiar^with the characteristic ways a 
particular artist works and through them to identify 
other exam[)les of the artist's work. 
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7, to understand that, like artistSi lh?y too carf^eata 
diff ertni products to repr^ent a single idea. 

8. to rec^niae how the same art work can evoke^ j 
differenfriaGtipns based on the knowledge and f|elnfgs 
of thipirceivir. 



■ . "Choriography." "choreographer'' — these are 
* mysterious words to many people who have li}tle or no 
knowledge of what.ch^eographers are and how they 
woriyiioi'i finiiliar to students are ''dance/' ''dancing/' 
**dan^8" — . words which conj^Kup rnany jwips in 
their mihds. The purpose of this imit is |o introduce 
students to choreo|faphers as creative artists Who make 
dances whieh are presented jji peffofmance by riai^er- 
perfotmeps, * J" ] 

the raw material of choreography is movejj^nt. : 
Choreographers work with dancers who bring their 
movement Idaaa to life. Dancars = performing artists = 
< recjeate the work of choreographare in performance, the 
final stage of the making of a dance. The making of a 
danCe is a highly personal act, unique to each choreogra- 
pher and to each dance, There ar.e no easy soliitions'or 
rules for making dantes, Personal style, prefarences, 
eKperienceSp^ealings, and points of view = these all 
affect choreographers' ideas and methods of working. 

The intent (the image or thought) choreographers 
have when they begin to make a dance determines their 
selection of moyament, their inclusion of theatrical 
elements, and the overall look and shape of the dance, 
Chorengraphers may wor^ with an established vocabu- 
lary of dance movamant such as in ballet; they may try to 
create a ''new" and;*different'' movement; or they may 
use familiar eYoryday movemen||. The making of i 
dpnce the work of choreographers — involves the 
selecting, shaping, and forming of the material of dance ^ 
to convey the personal vision of a partifiular choreogra- 
pher, andfinally* it involves performance by dancers, 

The relationship between phoreogrnphers and 
dancers is special The choreographer considers the' 
personal characteristics of dancers, their strengths and 



v^aknesses as executors of movement, their styles, their 
sizes, heights, ways of moving; all of these factors Influ- * 
Aence the look of a dance. Some chofeographers work.to 
pull movement from tjieir dancers,Mmprovising and 
exploring with them in rehearsal, while others may come 
to rehearsals with a more fixed idea of how the moi^e- 
ment Patterns, the whole dance, will look. Although 
there We dance notation systems, thiy are hot widely 
'used to choreograph dances. Initead, choreographers 
create directly vvith their dancers, and on their 
dancers, making pecsonatnQtes and relying on their ? 
and their d^ncpp* kinetic memory. 

Choreographifs encourages students tojook for . 
and describe movement in their surroundings and to 
perceive how movement, whan transformed by the 
imaginafion of a choreographer, is the source of daiice 
ideas. To accomplish this, the students work primarily 
with their own bodies to IdanUjy the different roles of 
creators- (choreogiraphersj^ft^parforming artists 
(dancers) and to become acquainted with the materials 
of each dance movement. As they use their bodies to 
explore^ movement, the students experience dance as a 
creative art, and they begin to understand choreogra- 
phers' creaHve, decision-making process through the 
^making of their own creative and aesthetic decisions. 

The^unit ha^ three main sections. First, the ^ 
students are introduced to choreographgrs as people 
whose work Is creating dances; they explore movement 
as the material of dance; they begin'toxise their bodies as* 
instruments for making movement. Then the students 
Investigate the working methods of several chof aogra- 
phers. Along with their investigation the stiidents work to 
identify movemenl ideas.-^'inally, bringing together the . 
various elementslnvolved in a dance performance, the . 
students explore idea, movement, design, setting, 
lights, props,,aTid costiimBs, and organize and present 
their own dances. ^ 

, Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, Danoe'P^plB student book, 
taped interviews, card deck, worksheets, rubber balls, 
and elastic chains. ^ ' = , ^ 



Unit Goncepti 

1. ChoreopF^phers and dencers are artists whose 
mtdjum is moyaniint, « 

2, GhoriOgraphers express their movament ideas in 
dancei to be parfornied by dancerj; 

3; The process of making a dance requirei selecting and 
organizing movement idba^. / 
4, Improvisation and exploration aP| methods for 
creating a movement Idea. 

5i Such1hea|rical elementa as costumas. lighlrng, and 
props are sources for moyemenl ideas and/or enhance 
the expression of a movement idea; 

6* Making a dance is an individual act, different fok each 
choreographer. • ' ^ X 

UiiiiObjactivei 

This unit bncourages students ' - 

1 to become aware that choreographers are people who 
create dances. \ ? 
2, to look for and describe movement in their ' * 
surroundings. i 
J, to perceive how movement transformed by the imagi= 
nation of a choreographer is the source of dance idea|, 

4, to explor^ew ways of using \\^Bif own bodies, 

5, to become aware of the process of selacting and organ= 
izing movement to express a specific idea orieeling. 

8, to understand that making a dance is a highly personal 

creative act, individual to each dance, 

7. to Improvise their own movement studies. 

. 8, to make careful choices about sound, props. CQsturhes, 
lights, and settijigs to enhance the communication of a 
dance, . - 

Acteis 

The actor is the visible center of the theatre expe- 
rience. Whether an actor's performance is the result of a 
playwright s work of that of a dircjctor, or ^rows from his 
own concepti6n of the role, or is an amalgam of all three, 
the art of the theatre is most visible, alive, and exciting 
in the actor's work, * ^ ' 

o 
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The purpose of Actors'ls to help students better 
understand who actors are and what they do. Since 
actors, whether live or on film or Iqlevisiont are at the 
center of theatre, studying the actor Is a means of ^ 
enlarging students* understanding of theatre in genf ral 
Unlike otherjrtists -= the painter who uaea a brush or the 
musician who uses a French horn — actors are both the 
creators and the creition: they form and ore the char- 
actef they create. To do this, actors must prepare their . 
bodies, voices, and minds to the point where they are 
able to express ideas and feelings to the audience 
through the character,; 

This unit focuses on the connection between the 
actor*s human concerns and, the artistic process of 
creating characters for the audiences. Students learn * 
that, like^ctors, they can build on their own feelings and 
ideas to create characters. TJiey find that, though we pre 
not all born actors, there is an actor in each of us. They 
learn to notice how-pebple express themselves by sound 
and mdvement, They use their own imaginations to play- 
act, By studying actors who have developed their talents ^ 
and sensibilities through imaginative use of observa- 
tions, training, and practice, students acquire a keener 
understanding of the actor*s role in theatre and are able 
to evaluate aesthetically the theatrical and ever/day^ 
expressions of ideas and feelings surrounding them. 

The first part of the unit introd^ucea the technique 
used to acquaint students with a variety of actor^— 
slide/tape interviews in which actors talk about their ^ 
work and thamsdlves. The actors discuss their lives and 
how they form their real feelings, experiences, and ideas 
into imaginary characters, The second section of fhr unit 
deals with actors' preparation of thetr bodies.'votces, 
and mindsithrough observation, training, and practice. 
The students make use of the same techniques both to 
refine their perceptions of the craft.of actingjnd to * " 
enlarge their acyng abflities, The std||nls begin to see 
the wiys in which an actor's work is mluenced by other 
people: his or her cortipanions on stage, the people 
backstage, the audience*oui front or all around. The 
students make choices at this time about lights, , 
properties, sound effects, and costumes, They als^ 
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rihearse and shaf ©scenes with ihiir claismates. In the 
vflnal sictiDn of the unit, thejHidents riiare journali they 
4 have kept tRfonghout their ixperiances with the unit and 
discuss as a group thiir'reff6jlons to the unit, 

Materialsin thls iMtruclional unit include the 

following: Teachen's^uide, A|[or^a]l taped Inter- 

vlevs^, games joufnals. The Mighty Owl (an open-ended 

pHy), and card decks. 

Unit Concepts 

1. Actors are people whose work is creating charactBrs 
for audiencis. ^ 

lectors* slsiHs are developed by experience, observa- 
tion, training, and practice. ^ 

3. Actors use their bodies, their voices, and their mhids to 
create theiriCharacterizations, 

4. To create plays, actors must respond to other actors as 
wall as to the playwright, tHe director, dasignf rs^ and 
technicians, 

5. Wher^||tector plays ^nd who the audience is affect 
the whole pisrformance, ^ 

^ Unit Objectives ■ ' 

W 

This unit encourages students 

1. to understanaivho actors are jndiStvhat they do. 

2. to see actors as performing artists whose work is to 
form real ideas aad^feelings into imaginary qharacters. 
a to become aware jhat an actor's%ork is the result of 
intensive experiente and praGtice antiihat an actor uses 
body, voice, and mind to create a characterization. 

^ -4 to undersland that actdrs must watchvlisten to, and 

respond to other actbrs on (he stage. 
^ 5, to un4^>^§tand that actors work with what the play- 
wrigi^t has written and with the director. 
* 6. to understand that actors coordinate thair work with 
that of other theatre people set and costume designers, 
light and make-up people, and so on, 
7, to understa^^thal the actor's ultimate collaborator is 
the audience* 



I 

ANhittcft 

Arch jt'ects introduces students to architects as 
individuals and as artists whose art formMllj^^sign of 
structures for people. The students explore m|||plu= 
ences that affect the work of architects; they examine the 
process of organization and decision=maki^ng through 
which architects devejop their work; and they investi= 
gate the many end results of the process; appropriate 
spaces for people. , ' 

Throughout the unit, architecture is defined as the 
art of creating places for paoplt. It is approached as a 
form of visual language. Architects imphasizes also that 
rfrchitepture becomes' an aesthetic experience for people 
when the place that is created not only looks good* bul 
feels good an4 provides in appropriate setting for the 
people whb are going' to participate in a partidilar 
activity within it. The unit alsU gives students a little of 
' Ihehiitorical background of architecture and introduces 
them to the names and some of the works of influential 
architects. In a series of taped interviem architeicfs talk 
about their reasons for choosing their pTofession, their ^ 
methods. of working,.and their feelings about their work. 
^The students become aware that architecture is in a 
sense a^cooperative art, with the architect working with a 
client toward the solution of a particular problem. 

The activities encourage stiMents to investigate 
their own spaces and how they expfigrlence them by 
solving'& series of design problems, The students become 
Mnvolvpd ir^tlvities that relate to architects' percep- 
tions.and use of space, li^t, and form. They work with 
manipulatiyes such as laminated cardboard pieces that . 
fit into slots on a foem-rubper board. They also use 
people and animal shapesio help them understand 
scale. Activities based on materials like these allow the 
students to make decisions about form and function, 
scale, and use of space. The students also experience 
many types of architecture and explore its development 
^n, relationship to their previous experfences in the activ- 
tties. 



Materials In this instrucUonal unit include 
fQllowing: Teacher's Guidei Places joTPmple student 
book, student activity book, taped Interviews, slides^ 
Create-a-Plac6 file* Spacesiand-Praces board, cutouts, 
and cardboard shapes. ^, 

Unit Concepts S 

1 Archilecluri is the aft of houilng human activities 
within appropriate spaces. . 

2. Architecture is a form of visuri language, 

3. Architects create environmen4s out of the. elements of 
scale, line, color, texture, light, and space. 

Unit Obiectivts 

This unit flncduragesstudeat^ ^ 

1. to become aware that architecta are people who design 
buildings. 

2. to recognize architecture as an art ferm, 

3. to investigate what the architect does and how he or 
she gets Ideas and works with others to create places for 
people, ^ 
4 to become aware that the architect craatea pracea to ^ 
house the activities of people: living, playingrwnrking. 

and learning. 

5. to understand that buildings = their shape, how they 
^e designed, their exterior = tell us lomething about 
what they are designed for. 

6, to examine examples of architecture objectively in 
relationship to scare, line, color, shap^/texture. light, 
and space, and^o how these elements ^ofne together to 
create an architectural fofm, 

FllmmQktis 

The purpose of Filmmakers is to make students 
aware of ^ho fflmmakers are, where they get their Ideas, ^ 
Wdw they plan and develop their ideas, and what th^y 
must know and do to create films. 

The unit engages students in activities and experi- 
ences designed to increase thHir perceptions of film- 
makers as people and creators. Experiences are struc- 



Jured to allow students to participate in tfte decision- , 
making protfss used to create a film. Students move, 
from the discovery and seleqtion of an idea through the 
initial stagei of its development to the making of crea» 
tlve, technical decisions which achieve the effects 
needed to express the chosen idea on film. 

As they explore the process of creating films, the 
students begin to experience filmmaking as a creative 
art, and they begin to understand the filmmaker*s deci- " . 
sion-making process through making their own creative 
and aasthitic decisions. They also develop a vocabulary 
for discussing and responding to films, * 

When the students have completed the unit* they 
should krtow who filmmakers are, what they do, what the 
f llmmakef's creative process consists of, and where film- 
makess get their Ideas^For those students who wish to 
make films of their own, this unit^also provides^a basic 
introduction to usinf filmmakers' tools. And, finally, the 
students should be more perceptive about what they are 
seeing on television or in movls theatres, and they 
should be able'to talk about what they see with ftme 
/egree of critlaal sophistication, 

Inihe unit, the students learn that filmmakers are 
people who work to create films, Students explore the 
illusion of movement that makes movies move. They 

' imitate the process by making flipbooks to illustrale an ^ 
idea of their own. They jombine their flipbooks 16 see 
how the presentation of ideas becomes inoreaslngly 
complex throughcomblnatlon and arrangement. Finally 
the students choose a simple idea to express'and draw 
their images within the frame spaces of clear leader, 

' The students begin to collect ideas for future films. 
They laarn about and create scripts — verbal plans of a 
film., and work with storyboards = visual plans of films> 
The students learn that the structural elements film- 
makers work with are the^hot, the scene, and the 
sequence. They explore the range of camera shots which 

. filmmakers can use to express their film ideas and they 
work with lighting as another phenomenon that is 
manipulated in expressing film ideas. The students use, 
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' vigvyfinden siimilatinf caniera frames to lelact subject 
mitler* and they daclde on theJrind of shot that is best for^ 
getting across a particular id|i. They investigate their 
sufrounriings for sound ana then select sounds to help^ 
communicate the visual miagea they created for their 
flipbooki. They work to create a sound t^ack for a 
saquencBof images^ 

The last step in the ctl^tive process of making a 
film is editing, The students work to learn how film- 
makers use the editing proceL^^to express ideal. They 
become avvare that filmmaking is a spacial^^ey of seeing 
and hearing that artists use to express ideas and feelings, 

At the end of the uiiit thfi students have two 
options for bf Inging together all that they have learned. 
TKe first option is to plan and create an animated film by 
drawing on clear leader film or using a movie camera; 
. the second is to use a movie camera to create a film from 
start to finish. Each of these options provides the oppor- 
tunity for students to participate in the creative process 
of filmmaking in its entirety. 

Materials in this Instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher^s Guide, Filnwahers student book. 
The Rqinbow King Meets (he UzQrd Man film. Capfain 
Cinema comic book, Japed interviews, card deckSi 
games, worksheets, journals, viawfinders, and clear 
leader, 

Unit Concepts ' 

1. Filmmakers are artists who use film as a medium of 
communication. 

2, The audience of a film is affected by and can critically' 
respond to the filmmakers* expression, 

3, Filmmakers selact 'images to express thoughts and 
feelings and to communicajaidaas. 

4, Increasingly complex idaflS m*af be expressed by 
adding and arranging imagK. . 

5. Filmmakers get ideas from their own experiences, the 
experiences of othprs. their own qnd others' feelings, 
and their imagination and that of others. 

6. Filmmakers' planning tools are the^script — a verbal 
plan for the film — andJhe storyboard — a visual plan/ 



7. The basic structural elements of % film are the shoti the 
scene, and the sequence. * 

8. Filmmakers decide on the kind and amount of lighting 
that will produceJhe effect oh their audience that best = 
communicates their film idea. - 

9^ Editing is the final step in the filmmaking process in 
which the f llmmaicer decides how to put the pieces of 
film, together — their order or sequence and the iength of 
each piece of film, 

^nit Objectives ^ 

n his unit encourages students 

1. to recqgnlze filmmakers as personaln the everyday 
world who are |^o artists creating \vithin their chosen 



.me 

2, to discover that the sources for their Own ideas and 
filmmakers' ideas are the same and-explore their own 
minds fof ideas* thoughts* or feelingStthey would 111^ to 
express on film. . ■ 

3, to become aware of the relationships betweeh the 
visual, oral, and kinetic aspects of'film and how they are 
used by filmmakerj to express Ideas, 

4, to experienA the process filmmakers use in creatinga 
film. f . ' 

5, to begintipevelop a vocabulary for discussing and 
responding to films, ' 




Si ilSTMfldS AMD rai CULTUBE 



fha faU£ioheM.p bitwitn atsthstlcs and culturi Is 
•iqpiiorid at this levsl of th€ curficulim. Through ikami* 
Afitlen of tht tmlque polnti of view of sevsral culturiSp 
■tudints eomt to undtrstand how aiithgtlc ilements can 
bt iisid to undeFStand othtr cultures and to Identify 
Irhat it ilmllAr and dlffttent In cultures. Students are 
ifieauragad to ibm Ideas on huaan criatlvi.expresslopi; 
^0¥ thoit ixpresilons are generated by Indlvlduali and 
ups and shaped by their Interaction , with the culturi; 
and'' on how atsthetle valuis and forma are similar or^ 
dlfftrtnt in various cultures for a variety of riasons. The 
outcomes for studenti who have experltncid two or mbre of 
thi units aril Students understand that the aesthitic 
flouts of a culture are closely related to the other 
t^iits of that Culturi. Students widiritand that^ dif^erint 
cultures havi different a ts the tic values* Instructional 
mitf in this level are appropriate for fetudenta In grade 
4 and grade 5# * = 



Livel SjConcapts 



li We aitt^ettc valuas of a, culture can be datarmlned 
through an eKaminatlon of the culture Itself^^ 
2, Approaching a culture through an examination of its 
atsthitlc values is a m^ana of understanding the 
rationale behind that culture's humanistic values* 
3* Aesthetic valuas ate not aeparate from the content of a 
culturij and they and the arc objects and events in which 
they 'reside provide seme of the best ways of undarstandlngp 
experlinclngj and knowing another culture* 
4* Aesthetic values differ f rom ^Iture to culturi. 




Level 5 Outcomes 



This level of curriculum ancourMges students 

1, to reallEi that each culture has its own aesthetic values 
that shape its art, forms* 

2, to perceive, describe, and, analyze some of the 
aesthetic objects and^ events of a clilture, and from the ^ 
results of these QparatlonSj draw some conclusions about 
the similarities and differences among the cultures- 
peoplesp their way of living, their atcicudes towards the 
arts I and their society. 

3* to, engage in arts activltiis or events that exemplify the 
aesthetic values of the tulture- 

4. to become aware that aesthetic valuis are related to 
other values in the culture and that each culture imposes 



own aesthetic criteria. 
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5, to gain an understanding • 
that aaflhetic values are , 
diffarant.in each culture and 
that whar is valued as aestheti 
in one culture may or may not bi 
consldared aesj^hetic In anothit 
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Thi study of cultures other than our own for their 
historical, polilicaK economic, and pographic signifi- 
canci is a paft of the general education pro-am in the 
elementary schooL Schools have traoitionilly been 
eoncerned with the develppment of a concept of 
humamty in a world society. One of the most difficult 
aspecU of the study of other cultures is exploring cul- 
tural values and developing an appreciation for values 
unlike our own. In tpday's world^aommunity, informa- 
tion about the geographic, political, or economic climate 
is readily ivailable; howevtr, the values of a culture are 
neithar as visible nor as easily approachable, 

One of the significant aspects of a culture and a 
key to its total value system Is Its creative efforts, particu- 
larly its art: the palnllngi, the rituals, the architecture, 
and the literature pfoduced by the culture, An under- 
standing of these works and the rationale for creating 
them ensures a better understanding of the culture. The 
aesthetic values of a culture are embodied in its art 
forms, and these values are studied in this level of the 
curriculum as an approach to understanding the whble 
culture. 

The arts afe used as examples of aesthetic values 
in each of the cultures and as vehicles for comparing 
aesthetic Iradilions. The units ifi this level investigate six 
cultures by Identifying, exploring, and analyzing unique 
characterisUcs of their aesthetics as exemplified in t|ieir 
arts. Students come to the important understanding that 
cultures differ greatly in their aesthetic values and in 
their criteria for making aesthetic judgmenj^s, The 
content In each of the unita is based on exemplars of 
"these aesthetic values. 

The specific art forms that are important to a ' 
particular cultural tradition are also introduced to 
students, and where it is poisible, the aesthetic elements 



or priRcipleb dominant in the art forms are identified. 
Dance in a tribal Africqn culture, storytelling in NatiVe 
American culture, folk music and folk art in Russian 
culture — these all embody particular cultural values 
_ and traditions. The resulting sequence of units is an 
investigation of six cultures through their art forms. 
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Oiit€dm#s 

The primary outcome for students at^ this level is 
the realization 0iat each culture has its oivn aesthetic 
values which shape its art forms. Students are able to 
perceive, describe, and analyze the aesthetic objects and 
events of 4culture, and from the results^^f these opera- 
tions, draw some conclusions about the slmUaritiea and 
differences among the cultures' peoples, their way of 
living, their attitudes towards the arts, and their society. 
Students engage in arts activities or events that exem_- 
plify the aesthetic values of the culture. They become 
^aware that aesthetic values are related to other values in 
^e culture and that each culture imposes Its own 
aesthetic criteria, 

Finally, and perhaps rfost importantly, students 
gain an understandlng'that af^bitic values are different 
in differant cultures and that ^ valued as aestheltc 
in one culture^may or may no^e considered aesthetic in 
another. 

Concepli / i 

The aestheiic values of a culture can be deter- 
mined through an examination of the culture itself. 
Approaching a o^lture thrdugh an examinatioij of its 
aesthetic values is a meanaiof understanding the 
rationale behind that cultule's humaniatic values. 
Aesthetic values are not separate from the content of a 
culture, and they and the art objects and events in which 
they reside provide some of the best ways of un^^rstand- 
ingi experiencing, and knowing another culture. Aes- 
thatic values differ from culturi to culture. 

Stqutnct 

Most elementary schools study different cultures. 
We have chosen six cultures and have built curriculum 
units around those cultures, emphasizing the role of 
the arts. 

The units in this level of the curriculum are linked 
through their common examination of ^hose symbols, 
rituals, and art forms which express and communicate ■ 
the aesthetic values of cultures, Students explore the 



aestheticphMtfes made in each of the cultures that 
elevate certain ideasp objects, and events to prominent 
places within the value systein. By examining the range 
of choices made in these different cultufes, the students 
begin to understand aojtie of the similarities and differ- 
ences among the pfeoples of the world. They becor?e 
aware of the arts as a special kind of cultural experience, 
and by participating In arts experiences similar to those 
provided by other cultures, they gain some insight into 
, other cultures. 

There is no suggested progression of Units on this 
leveL The Bequenclng of units is to be determined in 
each classroom on the basis of what Is happeiwng In 
qjther curriculum areas. We have selected six cultural 
artas that are representative of the world views 
commonly explored in elementary classrooms. The 
world views We Nave chosen to investigate are those of 
the contemporary United States, Native American 
kdians, prfe-Columbian Mexico, the lapan, and 

the Yoruba peoples of western Africa, 

We feel strongly that sequencing at this level 
should be tied to the study of these cultures in their 
entirety. Accordingly, these units are-not planned as a 
linear progression similar to those described in the 
preceding curriculum levels. These units should be 
integrated intu the study of cultures and countries 
whereverthey fit into the existing curriculum. 

We recommend that more than one unit be taught, 
whichever two or three or more units are chosen. It is 
most important for the teacher to provide the bridges 
between units, pointing out the contrasts and/or similari- 
ties operative in the cultures and emphasising to the 
students the aesthetic qualities and Influences at work, 

In general each unit represents a Guttural point of 
view towards aesthetics, and each huijds on the earlier 
conceptspresented in the aesthetic education curricu- 
lum, concentrating on thq individual/artist whose think- 
ing/creBting/producing i.^ influenced by the culture. 




1. Identify the dominant ethnic cultural groups in the cbmniunity and experience some of their art forms 
through their artists or arts events. Trqce the history of the groups in the community over the past one 
hundred or two hundrad years. Discuss changes, ^ 

Identify and find e^famples of folk arts, crafts, or art forms tha* transcend indfyidual cultures. Identify and 
find examples of those that seem to pertain to a single culture. 

3, Identify cultures in which crafts (pottery, handweaving, and so'onj'are still part of averydayjife. See if 
you can find any groups within your geographic area in which crafts still play an Im.portant role. Visit the 
craftsmen or bring them to the classroom. 

4, Invite a curator from a museuni with a collection representing several cultures fo talk about th^ role of the 
arts in each culture. 

5, Put together a Festival of the Arts from different countries in the school Display and perform works of art 
that exemplify different counirins. Select fonds, costumes, folk art. literature, dance, and music to be parts of 
the Feslival. ^ , * ' 

6, Visit a department store or large gift shop to see how many and what items represent different culturar 
groups. Make a list of those items that represent the arts and crafts. Make some judgments about their 
aeslhetic (pialities and what infnrmatinn they provide about the culture they represent. 




Hit UnHtd Sfofw An Appreadi 
toAttthttto 

This unit introtiuoes students to American culture 
between the 1920s and the present. chosftto begin 
with the 1920s because it was during.that period that 
rapid cultural changi began to occut in the United 
Statgs. Durinf the ensuing years, the variety and 
^ diversity of aesthetic values resulting from cultural 
changes have continued, significantly affecting the 
Amirican cultural scine. The variety and diversity are 
such an imporiant part of American culture that we have- 
chosen ft as the theme of this curriculum unit. 

The students explore five areas in which the 
variety and diversity of cultural and aesthetic values are 
idemlfiable as coniemporary American. They are: 1, the 
comlM together of diverse ethnic heritages into a' 
compfc but unified culture; 2. the intuitive creative 
process as applied to arts elements, in jazz, for example: 
3. the atliituda toward nature and the environment: 4. the 
place of technology in art; and 5, the cycle of growth, 
development, and decline typical of "pop culture," The 
six arts areas — dance, film, literature, music, theatre, 
and visual arts — are treated within this framework, 

Using a game format, the students become 
familiar with certain concepts and terms that are 
particularly related to Amefican colitemporaRy art and 
culture, such as abstraclion,iimprovisation, and 
expressionism, They investrgate l^e art forms of the 
contemporary United States in thriight of the diversity 
of cultural traditions that influenced those forms, The 
students also come to recognize those concepts in art 
works, and they begin to use them in works of their own. 
The students incorporate this terminology into their 
critical language for both describing and responding to 
works of art. 

* 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, game hoard, materials for 
playing the game, and activity file box, 




Unit Coflcapts 

1. Variety and diversity of aesthetic valuesjre characte?- 
istlc of the culture of the United States. 

2. There Is no one dominant cultural tradition in the , 
United States. 

3. The cultural and aesthetic values o£ thetJnited States 
are drawn from many sourcei, ' 

4 One aspect of our contemporary culture, **pop 
culture/' has created a cultural image for the United 
Stales. i 

Unit Objeetives ' 

This unit encourages students 

1. "^ become aware of the diversify of cultural traditiQns 
in try United States and to understand its culture more 
fully. 

2. to inveif igale the bases for cultural and a|sthefic 
values in the United Stataa, 

3. to examine the effects of art forms past and present on 
cultural and aesthetic valuei in the United States. 

4. to explore the role of pop culture in the UnitedStates. 

Tht Fli^H AfMrfcansi An Appi^aeh 
to A#ithtti@ 

This unit introduces students to the traditional and 
modern arts of North i?marican Indians, including tribal 
groups In Mexico^ Canada, and the United Stales. The 
students explore the concept of the arfs as an expression 
of cultural vitality and of hiitorical tradition that 
develops organically over time. They also explore the 
special meanings and functions of the arts in the daily 
lives of Indian peoples. 

Native American cultural groups are and have 
always been highly varied, but virtually all have strong 
aesthetic values and traditions that.axpress the vitality of 
the groups, Many of thase values ire shared, at least In a 
general way, by the majority of Indian tribal groups. This 
unit allows^students to expbre the acts as an expression 



' of culWfal values. The students also become aware that 
i diffirent cullur es embody different basic values and 

f pirceptions (world views) which in turn account for 
differences in tfesthetic values, V 
Tfii unit introduces students to the concept that in 
North American Indian society aesthetic values are 
exprtssed in activitleSi in doing, It exposes students to a 
liarningatyle different from that required by most 
school getivlties and similar to that favored by most 
Indian groups* a style particularly favorable to the 
development of crafHlhnship skills. Students eKplore 
the rich American Inman oral literature tradition and 
engage i^ activities to enhance their abllit)^ to create and 
Iransmit oral literature. Students are also asked to 
become aware of the development of tribal art stylas. 

Through exposure to American Indian visual art, 
literature, music, and dance from a variety of tjibal 
sources, students become aware that^he arts of a people 
express Important cultural values and express the , 
vitalitv of the culture. They discuss cultural values 
shared by a significant number of Indian tribes: group 
unity, harmony with the natural rhythms of life and the 
total environment. Individual responsibility for learning 
necessary sklllB and meeting responsibilities to the 
group, and competition primarily between groups rather 
than among individuals. Students identify the wayi in 
which these values are expressed in ^ht art works to 
which they are exposed and the ways in which these. ... 
values lead to aesthetic principles common to many 
Indian societies: complex symbolism based on the 
natural environment; visual symmetry, generally with 
some subtle break in the symmetry; complex rhythms 
based on the rhythms of human speech as well as sounds 
. present in the natural environment; and use of vivid 
imagery, based on metaphors taken from the natural 
environment. 

As they examine examples of American Indian 
art, students engage in activities leading them throughj 
creative processes similar to those utilized by many 
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American Indian groups. They recreate and create 
complex cat's eradle patterns, utilizing individual 
jxperlmenlation and observation of others* efforts^ 
rather than direct instruction; they Breath systems of 
natural symbolism, based on their own observations of , 
natural phenomena and subsequently use these 
symbolic systems in crafts objects, oral Hterature, and 
chanting activities. They recreate the kinds of situations 
in which traditional Indian oral liferature activities take 
place. Finally they must relate all the skills and arts 
activities in which they have engages to create *'give- 
away'' feasts which combine social and arts activities. 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, The Arts bf the First 
Americans studeni book; slides-tapes, art reproductions, 
and card games, 

Unit Concepts i ^ 

L Native Americans generally regard humanity as an 
integral responsible part of a balanced, cyclical, and 
harmonious natural order. 

2, Native Americans generally have a deep respect for ^ 
all aspects of the natural world as equally imegral to the 
natural order, 

3, The aesthetic principles reflecting this world view are 
integrated into all aspects of life and are not diffeTan- 
tiated by most American Indians Into a separate domain 
of **the arts," 

4, Native American aesthetic principles are: (a) tightly 
integrated symbolic systems using natural objects and 
expressing the view of the total natural order as 
perceived by the individual tribe or group; (b) vivid 
imagery deriv^ primarily from the natural world; (c) 
complex, irregular rhythms.of ten based on the familiar 
rhythms of human speech as well as sounds present in 
the natural environment; and (d) preference for visual i 
symmetry, generally with some break of the pattern ; 
(similar to organic forms in nature which are generally - 
but never perfectly symmetrical). 



UnitObjeetives 

This unit encourages studen ts ' 

1. to bicome aware of the diversity of American Indlah - 
cultural and artistic traditions, 

2. to recognize the set of core valuei shared in a general 
way by moal American Indian groups and to contrast 
iKim syslamatically with modern American cultural 
values, H 

3. to explore thrflathetic principles TOmmon many 
Indiin groups — systems of natural synibolismf use of 
vivid natural imagery; use of complex, irregnlar 
rhythms; and preference for visual symmetry, with 
subtle breaks in the symmetry — and relate these princi- 
ples to underlying cultural values, 

4. to understand the traditions of oral literature and 
increase their ability to create and transmit oral litera- 
ture with accuracy and ImagtnattQn^ 

5. to understand the potential of an life's activities for 
expressing aesthetic as well as culfural values^nd to 
itfentify the aesthetic principles expressed (or denied) In 
everyday activities. ^ 

6. to recognize the impact of the development of the * 
United States on American Indian culturas and aasthetic 
traditions, 

MtJdco: An AppKOQeh fo At^ttics 

The purpose of Maxico: An ApproQch to Aesthetics 
is to Introduce students to some of the cultural and 
aesthetic values of the world view of pre'Columbian 
Mexico and !o its effect on ancient and contemporary art 
and aesthetics. 

The creation of art in ancient Mexico was directed 
toward problem-solving. In pre-Columbian Mexican 
culture, art and life were interdependent; art was used 
for personal adornmant, magic rituals, and medicine and 
also for the commufiication of ideas and the creation of 
vital symbols. Indeed, art se|^ved as an effective agent o.f 
human behavior, for it not only reflected life,.hut was 
also an instrument of life that ordered the world of ' " , 
natiire. ^ . ^ 
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p ^ Pre-Columbian Mexican art was kaleldosoopic — 
full of color, Jewels, flowers, and birds. The natural y 
wo^d was a w ondroui place, yet a place of danger as 
wellis beauty. Nature^ full of color, violence* and magic, 
was the temple of the gods, Art served a wide range of 
religious ideas, stressing the underlying unity of aH 
knowledge and utlllzmg complex, interrelated symbol 
systems, derived from the natucaLworldi to flxpress 
intricate ideas, 

Qyetzalcoad is perhaps the best example of an all- 
inclusive symbol varying from one pri-Coliimbiin * 
culture to another but generally embodying the pfinci' « 
pies of truth, juatice, and course. The way ittwhich the 
same symbol was utiliied by peoples of different culture 
is an excellent example of \m processes of cultural 
cross-fertilization, 

By studying the tlght^^knit symbolism of Quetzal- 
coatl, the students can begfi| to understand the relation- 
ship of nature and art, how^iymbols arise from nature, 
how they are used in cultures, and how the^ beconle 
distinct and special within the culture itself, 

' The unit-intrdduces several major cultural thernes 
of ancient Mexico: duality, cohtinuity,'and order. These 
themes are identified in symbols, games, and art forms. 
The sti^dents study the aesthelic principles used to 
express these themes and.participate in art activities 
aimilar to*those of pre-Coluniblan peoples. They see how 
cultural themes can influence the culture*s art forms, To 
do this they investigate ^the presence of the themes in 
mythology^ poetry, craft ^activities, the calendar, and 
muraUm.aklng/Finally, students collaborate in the crea- 
tion of their own myths, crafts, calendars, and murals. 

Materials in this Instructional iinit include the 
following: Teacher a Guide, The Plumed Serpani; 
Symbols of Ancient Mexico student book, tapes, calen- 
dar, and cards. 

UnitConcapti ^ 

1. Dualitv, continuitv, and order of the natural world are 
major cultural themes of pre'Columbiali Mexico, 
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l l^emes of dbali^, continuity, and order of the natural 
, world can be Idsntif led in the symbols, games, and art 
forms created by pre-Columbian Mexicans, 

3. Arttsta incorporate the basic themes of a culture as 
symbols into a culture*s artforms; 
4 The symbols of ancient Mexico are found in myths, 
crafts.iha ancient calendar, and murals^ 

UDltObjfctivpi ^ 

This unit encourages students^ 

1/to become aware that dliaHty, continuity, and order 

are major cultural themes in pri'Crfumbian Mexico, 

2. to recognise these concepts in games, in symbols, and 
in works of art created by artists. ^ 

3. to^ explore the process through which artiifs incorpo- 
rate the basic Ideas of a culture as symbols into the 

' culture's art forms. 

4. to become familiar with mythology, poetry, crafts 
activities. Jewelry making, the calendar, and mural 
making, * * , 

5. to produce their own myths, crafts, Calendars, and \ 
murals incorporating some of the symbols of their own 
culfurfe. 

Hit YorubQi An ApproQch Atsthtfles 

' This unit irilrgducea students to ^ traditional arts 
of the Yoruba peoples of southwester^lgeria and 
Dahoniey. Its objective is to develop irMje students an 
awareness of the aesthetic considerations which shape ^ 
the arts of these peoples and makejhem aware of how 
these aesthetic considerations derive from valuea and 
beliefs central to the culture. 

The traditional arts of the Yoruba are an expres- 
sion of and an affirmation of their world view. These arts 
— in particular the myths, sculpture, music, daqce, and 
ceremonies in which they are combined have a 
special meaning that is understood by the whole 
community. The ceremonies express and extend mythic 
themes, keeping traditions aliveiind reminding people to ' 
behave with respect and composure. This meatf ng is 
organized around the polar ideas of order and disorder 



and their resolution in the concept of balance which 
becomes compoture in life situations. 
^ A piople*s relationship to nature influences its 
world view. This world view is in turn reflected in the 
arlSi particularly In rtielr myths. Amflng the Yorubgi who 
had no written language, story-telling was a primary way 
of preserving knowbdge and continulnglhelr traditions 
from one generation to the next. However, myths are 
more than Just stories. Myths embody belieJs about the 
moral and physical laws tlu^ovirn the univirse» t 
contain past history, and seTout guldelinis for proper 
behavioR _ i 

Yoruba beliefs, values, and life-style evolved as a 
response to ah unpredictable and often dangerous tnvi- 
ronment over which humans had little control Among^ ^ 
the most important of thasa beliefs are; There are a 
multiplioity of life forces which pervade all things and 
affeGt human life* These forcei are personified by the 
Yoruba in the orishos (the gods). Good and evil order 
and jigDrder are invariably found together inlife. Sbclal 
harmdny and cooperation are essential for group 
survival WhenHndivlduals respect the authority of (he 
gods, the incestors, and the elders, they help Insure the 
continued well-being of the,community and bring . 
balance and order to the world. 

Three ways the Yoruba have traditionally coped 
with the unpredictable hazards of their environment are 
through 6n ideal life incorporating bahavioral standards 
of respect for authority, compoiure, and character; 
through divination; and through the creation of art works 
and ceremonies to placate the forces of disorder and 
cause them to act favorably toward humans, , 

The Yorubas' concern wi th balanca, order, and 
predictability is reflected in their artistic'ityle which is 
basid on considerations of aymmatry, emphasis through 
exaggeration or contrast of important parts of the work, 
and rhythmic pattern. = ^ 

The students are introduced to these ideas and 
beliefs in ihepral literature, sculpture, music, and dance 
of the Yoruba, The concept of cultural style is iqtroduced 
by having students compare and contrast thefr own 
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^ works of art with examples of Yoruba visual art and the 
viiiial art oT other African paoplea. 

jpe sta^Mts become aware that all of the arts of 
"^ihi Ycmiba j- the myths, art, music, and dance — convey 
Ideas and^liefs that are shared by the community and 
tha|jtrfe to affirm their wprld view, Students examine 
^mples of Yoruba masksi dance^ and music for their 
function and meaningp and they create their own masks 
md dance based on a Yoruba myth ''Obatala's Visit to 
Bhango/' which ambodles the Yoruba concfipt of the 
World. They also examine and discuss photograpKs of the 
worklaf contemporary artists to see how the ancient 
SAfrlcan traditions are reflected in them. ' 

Materials iiNhis instriiGtional unit Include the 
following: Teacher's Guide; Jhe Arts ©f%e Yoruba 
sludept book, tapes, posters, andslides, 

Unit Consepli 

1. The beliefs^^YalueSi and lifestyle of the Yoruba 
ivolved as a response to an unpredictable and often 
dangerous environment over which they felt llwle 
control 

2. The Yoruba world view is reflacted iatheir arts, 
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3. In the visual arts, the Yoruba's concern withsbalancei 
order, and predictability is reflected in their attistic styb 
which is based on considerations of symmetfy, em.phasis 
through exaggeration or contrast of important parts of 
the'work, and rhythmic pattern. , ' 

4, All the arts of the Voruba = myths, art, musiCi and 
dance — convey ideas arid beliefs that are shared by the 
community and thai serve to affirm their world view. 

Unit Objectives 

Thia unit encourages students 

1. to become familiar with the principal beliefs of the . 
Yoruba world view as revealed in one art form, myth, 
and to relate 'them to the Yoruba's experience with their 
natural environment, 

2, to become aware that all peoples share the need to 
explain the happenings in the world around them and 
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^ that the similarities and differences in these explaha- 
lions arise from life experienceSi some of which are 
commoH to all humans and some of which are unique to a 
particular culture. ' ^ 

3. to explore the aesthetic principlei that shape the tradi- 
tional sculpture of the Yoruba and make it distinGtlve 
from that of other culturel. ^ 

4. to investigate^w the artistic principles of the Yoruba 
relate to the basic values In the culture from which they ^ 
are darived, 

. 5. to understand that in traditional Yoruba culture the 
aits are not relegated to museums and concerl hallSp but 
arejrt integftl part of the life of the people. 

The Uii.li5 Afl *- — 

People of different laiidi have unique ways of 
perceiving and expressing aesthetic values. We can 
observi these values ih ^he daily lives of a people as well 
as in their artf orms^ For example, people expresalheir 
values in the cfethes the^ wearp the flavoring of their 
foods, the sounds of ihei^uaic^t^ words of their sonp* 
their dahce forma, their vfsual arts, and their literature. 
\ All of these manifest the aesthetic values of *a people. ^ 

We can learn about the aeethetipvilues of aiiother 
people by reading about them of by listening to someone 
telLus about them. But our und^standlng bsflc^mas more 
Gomplete whan we can occupy all of pur senses in the 
study of those people. That^is what this unit is all aboutf 
It is an attempt to help students gain an appreciation of 
^ the aesthetic values of.a particular group df people — the 
people of the Soviet Union = through a total sense ' 
experience. ' , 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is the ^ 
name of a ^hole nation. The U.S.S^R,, with a population 
^ of MQ million peoplei occupies one-sixth of the earth's 
surface. It stretches from th# Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of 
Finland and from the Black Sea to the Arctic Circle. The 
Republic of Russia dominatep the U.S.S.R. politically 
and cuJturalFy* Butjiistas thaU,^. is made up of ^ 
smaller units called states, the U.S.S.R. is made up of 
unitscalled republics'= fifteen in all, Each one df the 
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republias is much more complexMtan anyone of our 
itateif^since each cine represents a ^isjinct nationality ^ 
and a ^mplex hjiitorical developntent. In this unit the 
leriSi "floyiel Union" refers /o the group of republics; 
"Russia'* refers to the Republic of Russia only/ 
* Through this unitjtudents expeftente the Soviet 

' Unigi|i not only b^ seeing and listening but also by smell- 
ing* taiting> and touching. They take a vicaripus journey 
through Jhe Soviet Union, and during the course of their 
travels they obaerve Soviet culture firsthand — in the 
streets and fields as waTl as the musaums. 

The students acquire a background knowledge of 
the Soviet Union as a culture nftade up of fifteen 
different cultures. They explore these cultures through ^ 

: sense >irp0iiBncesr seeing, hearing, touching, smell|hg or 
tasting something indicative of the culture; By examining 
the works of some Soviet artists, the students gain ah 
^pteciation of their accomplishments. The students also 

' experience the folk art of the Sovie^ republics 
explore the change in the role of the arts since the jrevo- 
lution of 1917. Finallyr they come to an awareness pf 
some of the similarities and differences between the 
Soviet approach to^ulture, art, and aesthetics, and their 
own. ^ * 
, - Materials in this instructional qnit include the 
, following: Teacher's Quida, game board, materials for 
playing the game, slides, tapes, diaries, and various 
objec^ f rom^he U.S.S.R. 
Unit Concepil^^ 

1, Diversity is a characteristic of the culture of the Soviet 
Union because that culture reflects the fifteen different 
Soviet republics and their individual histories. 

2, The political system of the U,S,S,R. has its own . 
cultural and aesthetic values, 

3, Cultural'traditions in the U.S.S.R. are related to the 
poli'tical and geographic makeup of the country, 

4, The role of the arts in the 0=8,8. changed after the 
revolution of 1917. 

5, The folk art of the Soviet Union grew out of the 
different environmental and geographic influences 
acting on -the Soviet republics. 



6, The cultural traditions of the.U.S,S,R. aredravyn from 
the continfints of Europe and Asia and the many ethnic 
groups that make up its pMples, 

Unit Objeatives * 
, This unjl encourages students 
1 to recognize that the culfure of the Soviet Union 
reflects fifteen different cultures, ' 

2, to become aware of the cultural expressions of spjne of 
the Soviet republics. ^ 

3, to read, listen to, or otherwise experience the art forms 
of the Soviet Union. 

4, to gain ah appreciation of Sovfet artists' accomplish- 
ments, I. ^ 

5, to understand the diverse cultural and aesthetic tradi- 
tions of the U,S,S,R, 

jQponi An Approach to A#sth»fi^ 

. This unit is designed to help studentssee and 
understand the way in which Japanese culture and its 
aesthetic values reflect one another. The unit focuses on 
the traditional Japanese atytude toward natare, which 
comes from a religious and philosophical background, 
arid the effect of this attitude on both the art works and 
cultural values of the people. This attitude is that people 
are a part of nature and, therefore, should love and 
respect the natural world. 

The aesfhetic principles gf the Japanese, particu* 
larly those exemplified in the visual arts, are intimately 
related to their love and respect for nature. The three 
aesthetic principles emphasized in this unit are preser- 
vation of the intrinsic qualities of nature or elements of 
the natural world; Simplicity; and asymmetry. In 
Japanese culture, the artist does not treat these princi- 
ples as design concepts, but as aesthetic standards. The 
role of the artist is to make the beauty of nature more 
visible. 

In these terms, preservation means respect for the 
inherent qualities — color, shape, line, texture, and so on 

* Japan: An Approoah to Aesthetics was jointly developed by CEMREL 
and The Asia Societv. 
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— of materials used in wdrks of art. The aesthetic focal 
point of the art product Is ope or niori bf these qualifies , 
as enhinced by the artist. The Japanese garden illui- 
trates this principle. *^ ' ^ 

Simplicity is best described as "less is more." 
Jkebono, the japanese'artof flower arranging, and 
monochronie ink painting exemplify simplicity. 

Asymmetry in nature as opposed to the symmetry 
of machine-made objects emphasizes the dynamic rather 
than the static world. As a visual element in Japanese ' 
aesthete tradition* asymmetry gives the feeling of 
incompleteness and movement, Jfcebana exemprifies this 
principle, 

The special Japanese attitude toward natifre and 
the aesthetic values derived from it are expressed in 
^tuals as well as in art works. ChQ-no-yu, the tea ceremo- 
ney, extends the special attitude toward nature and the - 
ihrfie art principles into a ritual event. The tea ceremony 
expressed an ideal way of life.in which*personal tfan- 
quillity is attained through an awareness of harmony in 
nature (including men and women) and the need for 
reverence and purij^ in regard to nature, 

^ The activities in this unit are designed to help 
students understand how [hp Japanese attitude toward 
nature influences the arts and culture in Japan, The 
students are engaged with art form^ that exemplify the 
three aesthetic principles^f preservation of nature, 
simplicity, and asymmetry. They make models of a dry 
garden and practice calligraphy and ink painting. The 
focus of the unit is the traditional tea ceremony, cho-no^ 
yu. The students use examples of their calligraphy ^or ink 
paintjng to make the scroll required for the ceremony. 
They also make clay tea bowls and create ^n (kebana 
flower arrangement for the ceremony. The culmination 
of the unit is a series of smalNgroup tea ceremonies in 
which students have the opportunity to he hosts and/or 
guests and to observe how cha-nu-yu brings to§elher the 
different aspects of the Japanese approach to nature they 
have learned about. 

• Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, The Way of Nature and Art 
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and Gh q^no-yu ifudent books, slldesv tapes, film, and 
demonstration cards, 

Unlt'Concepts , ~ 

1, Ancient religious beliefs reinforce a distinctly 
Japanese traditional attitude toward nature. , 

2, The Japanese attitude toward nature is that humans 
are a part of nature and should love and respect the 
natural world, 

3, Three principles of visual art are related to the belifef 
that humans shouldldve and respect the natural world: 
preservation of the specific qualities found in natural 
elements; simplicity in terms of "less is more'*; and 
asymmetry in shape and arrangement, 

4, Cho-no-yu or the tea oersmony, a ritual which devel- 
oped to its classical form during the sixteenth century, 
embodies the three art principles and extends the 
special attitude toward nature by expressing an ideal- 
ized life in which personal tranquillity is attained 
through an awareness of harmony in nature and the 
need for reverence and purity in regard to nature. 
Unit Objactlves * - : 

This unit encourages students 

1. to become aware that the Japanese attitude toward 
nature (people should love and respect nature) evolved 
from ancient beliefs and customs, 

2. to recognize in Japanese visual arts the three aesthetic 
principles of preservation of inherent qualities in 
natural materials, simpjicity, and asymmetry. 

3. to recognize that these three principles of Japanese 
^ visual art derive from a traditional Japanese commit- 
ment to a philosophy of respecting arfd loving the natural 
world, 

4. to understand that the special Japanese attitude 
toward nature is not limited to the arts, but also has other 
cultural expressions such as the tea ceremony fcho%no-yuj 
where this special attitude toward nature is extended 
into a particular idealized life where people gain 
personal tranquillity through awareness-of tlieir need for 
harmony, reverence, and purity as they live their daily 
lives, 
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^ Assthstici plays a major role In the affective ^ 
fuall^y of our envlroiment* To learn this, students 
Investlpfte the affeeta^pf t#chnology on their 
surroundings I -examine personal and' public spaces^f today* 
imBginm future ehvlronmentsi and consider the 
IntarrelatadBess of functional and aesthetic concern&* 
Using the artist's creative fools, students demonstrate 
thiilr interpretation of envlrorai^ntal quality. The 
outcomes for the students arei Students analyze, 
J[4idge^ and value their environment for its aesthepic * 
properties. Students make informed aesthetic 
Judipents about the problems that affect the general 
human condition. Students make decisions relating 
functional and aesthetic considerations in the 
environment. Students are awafee that aeathetic 
considerations play a majors role in the affective ' 
quality of their envirofunant . Students critically 
analyze tlie aesthetic condition of the ©nvironmentb ' 
Students demonstrate their interpretation of a 
quality of environment by organizl^ arts elements ani 
environmental components. Instructional units in this 
level are appropriate for students in grade 5 and grade 6. 

Level 6 Concepts ' , ^ ' , 



1. tovironments are places and people together. 

2. All things in the enviro^ent have aesthetic 
qualities that we experience through our senses. 

3. Aesthetic considerations play a major role in ^ 
enhancing the quality of the environment. 

4. Wa c^n enhance our environment by making decisions 
about it on the basis of aesthetics. . ^ 



Level 6 Outcomes 



This level of the curriculum encourages students 

1. to become aware >that "the environment" is not an 
object, but an ever=changing phenomenon and that 
people and their activities are part of the environment. 

2. to recognize that aesthetic considerations play a major 
role in enhancing the quality of the environment, 

3. to analyze, judge ^ and value the environment for its 
aesthetic properties. u , . 

4. to explore ways of changing environments to make * 
them better and more aesthetic places for people, ' 



; 



6. to demonstrate their 
interpretattion of the aesthetic 
qualitips of the environment by 
organizing arts elements and 
environmental components for change 
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:' Aesthetics is part of our everyday world, not 

confined to a museum or a concert halL Aesthetics 
permeatei all levels of our eicistence.*From the simplest 
Ghoices of'a child picking a green crayon to the design ^ 
' defcisions behind the develdpment of now townSj 

aesthetics plays a very important and positive part in our^ 
everyday life. If we are conspious of the decisions we 
make and their aesthetic potential* we can enhance and 
improve the quality of life style and increase the ability 
to celebrate life. We can exist in a less aesthetic environ- 
ment, but why should we? Aesthetic expediences enrich 
our existence, giving us intrinsically pleasurable experi- 
ences that enhance all our lives. 

It fs most important for a curriculum in aesthetic 
aducation to attend to the everyday aesthetic decisions 
we have to make. Collectively and individually, w§= 
make, and live with, aesthetic choices about such things 
IS clothes, hornes, automobiles* garks, and Jiighways 
every day. The purpose in this level of the curriculum is 
to heighten the stud'ents* understanding and awareness 
of the aesthetic decisions they have to make concerning 
their personal environment and the wider community 
and societal environment in which they live. 

In these curriculum units, the word "environ- 
mentals used to mean the interaction of people and 
places. The key word here is ^'interaction," a doncept 
that Is developed throughout the level to mean that 
environments should allow people to become inyolvad 
and participate actively and, finally, that aesthefic 
environments should invite, reinforce, and enhance the 
. activity and participation of people. 

Two major themes a,re inherent in this exploration 
of aesthetics and environment.AA/hen we approach an 
erwir^nment (or virtually any phenomenon, for that 
matter), we immediately take in information about that 
environment through our senses in the form of sensory 
perceptions. Aesthetic parceptioi>€ and responses follow 
when we express how the aesthetic qualities of the 
environment have affected our senses. Awareness of the 
aesthetic qualities in the environment, accompanjed by 
an ability to describe them, is the first theme of this 
levpK The second theme embraces concerns about util- 



ity, convenience* cost, and appropriateness in the envi- 
ronment form and functioh, if,you wilL Learning to 
appreciate the delicate bailee between forrit and func- 
tioh helps students tp explbre, analyze* and make deci'^ 
sions about environments. 1 ; 

Outcomes 

The outcome for thisllevel of the curriculum is to 
give the students a broad vworking definition of environ- 
merit. First, the students bflcome aware that"the envi- 
ronment'* IS not an object but an ever-changing pheilom- 
anon, and that people and/their activities are part of the 
environment. Second, the/students are aware that 
aesthetic considerations play.a major role in enhancing 
the quality of the environment, and they become able to \ 
analyze. Judge, and value the environment for its 
aesthetic properties. Further, the students explore ways 
of changing environment to make them better and more 
aesthetic places for people and begin to make decisions 
about environments relating furtctronal and aesthetic 
considerations. Finallv, the students dernonstrate their 
interpretatipn of thq aesthetic qualities of the environ^ 
ment by organizing arts elements and environmental 
component^ for change. ' . ^ 



Concepts 



in Enhancing the qual 
third concfept is that w 



The primary concept in the environment series is 
that all things in the environment have aesthetic quali- 
ties that w% experience through our senses. A second 
concept is that aesthetic considera^ns play a major role 
ity of the environment,, and the 
/b can enhance our environment 



by making decisions about it on the basis of aesthetics. 



Level 6, Aesthetics and the Environment, consists 
of six curriculum units. The recommended sequence 
begins with the first thrlee units, which are more experi- 
ential: Environmenfs A^e Places and Peopie Together, 
Sensing Places, and Moving Through Environmenis, 
Then students deal with! specific environmental prob= 
lems in You and ^our Pl^ce, Cities Are . . , , and Imagine 
0 PlQce. Each of the six Units is based to some extent on 
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cpflcepts froni previous sequences of units in the curric- 
ulum. 

* - Environments ArB PJaces and People Together is 
the intrbduclory unit. It gives thestudents a working 
def|nitioj\ o7 *'ertvironment" and also introduces the 
word "aesthetic"' by giving the students some examples 
of what an aesthetic reaction or experience might be. 
This uniLtakes the students from initial perceptions of a 
place to sensory perception to aesthetic response, and 
finally io aesthetic judgment. The remaining five units iii 
.the level are based on this unit. 

Sensing Places expands on the sensory perception 
concepts introduced in the previous unit and provides a 
variety^of experiences for the students. These experi- 
ences, enable ti|em to become aware of hdv^ we experi- 
ence places through our senses and how each of our 
senses can be affected to produce an aesthetic reaction, 
whether it^be offensive or pleasant, This unit is highly 
experiential and culminates with a major activity that^ 
takes the students through ^an aesthetic decision-making 
process. Moving Through EnvironnienLs is the third unit 
and its major emphasis is point of view. This unit builds 
on the previous one with students exploring the many 
ways our senses are affecied as we move through envi- 
ronments. ' ' , ^ 

You and Your Place, the fourth unit in Level 6, 
begins to deal'with specific kinds of environments. It 
builds on all the concepts in the first three units and 
relates them to the individual and personal space. This 
unit asks students to become aware that aesthetic choices 
of clothing* personal belongings, and personal space 
send messages to others about our personalities. At the 
end of the unit students move from making choices about 
space to making them about personal space in a 
communal setting. The fifth unit. Cities Are . . . , asks the 
students to look closely at neighborhoods>^communities. 
and cities as the larger environment in which they must 
make and live with the results of aesthetic decisions. 
Again the students are required to deal with form and 
function on the basis of the balance required to create 
and maintain a city; an environment for living. They 
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1, Visit areas in tHte dorarnunity that have baen renovatadl Discuss whether or not the changes made have 
created a mdfe pleasing environment. \ 

2, Take a "five-sense trip"' through the dovv^ntovv^n area or the center of town. Create a photo essay 
emphasizing sensory responses to delicatessens, outdoor rtiarkets, concert halls, shopping centers, and^so on, 

3. Go to a ptlayground. Analyze how it was designe^nd what clues the design gives about how to move 
tlirough it. Disgif€S;the choices involved in the decision-making process with a playground designer. 

4. Go. to a park, town square, shopping mall, or ap^'where there are many dif^rent kinds of activities. 
Discuss h6w the design of the place affected the fffivities of the people there. 

^5. Visit a department store where there are furniture dispUy rooms. Analyze why each room suits or dc?esn'l 
suit studenis' personalities. Talk in^terms of the aesthetic qualities of the display rooms. 

6, Invnte cit)' planners, zoning office personnel urban renewal experts, and bo &j\ to talk about aesthetic-, 
considerations of their jobs. Attend a city council or zoning board meeting where^^ decision will be made on 
the basis of aesthetic considerations. 

7. Visit a museum and seek out examples of imaginary places in the work of artists, 

8; Visit a theme park where imaginary phices have been created and do a critique of their aesthetic qualifies. 



EiivlrMifli#fHs Mm Plae^ oncl 
Pidple To9#th#r j 

There are two themes in4his introductory '. 

/ exploration of ''env^onment/' This first'is that whe ^ 
approaching an environment (or virti44JIy any 
phenomenon, for that matter) we immediately lake in 
information about that environmerU throogh our senses. 
Students are enGOuraged to resp^nd'sensprily^gathering 
information on how the environmentidoks, feels, 
sounds, smellst and tastes. This unit helps them move 
from these immediate purely sensory responses to the / 
next levW of response, the aesthetic. The students are to 
become aWarp that they are constantly reacting 
aetthetioall)^ to environments and to the objects within 
them. Whenever they sgy, "This shirt is neat/' "That car 
is wow," "The mov^e was terrible," or "The flowers 
smell terrific," they are making aasthetiG.responses = 
they are expressing their feelings about how their senses 
were affected by^ an experience. 

The students' understanding of aesthetic 
perception and response is sharpened ihrough use of 
. questions that gat at the aesthetic reasons for their 
reaction. They arfe asked, "What is it%bdut ftiis shirt 
that you like? uM the texture of th^fabric (soft, rough, 
bump3^), the color (bright, soft, warm, and so on), the 
style (the cut oT the sleeve, the shape of the neck or 
collar, the buttons, or whatever]?" This Ihoe of question- 
'ing helps make the students aware of the aesthetic 
qualities that make them feel the way they do and 
sharpens their abiHty to perceive — really see and kixpw ^ 
* the aesthetic qualiliBs in thairexperiences. Answering 
these questions also davelops the students' use of 
critical language: they will iind words to descril>e their 
reactions other than "yuk/' *!vvow," "neat," "gross," ^ 
and "terrific." - 

The focus is than bADadened to embrnca concerns 
about utility, convanience, cost, a\nd apfjropriateness in 

- addition to the aesthetic. As the students explore 
environments they begin to find some aesthetic qualities 

. ■ are more appropriate for some objects or places than 



others. A Gobblestoned bike path may 'be made up of 
* lovely shaptes, colors, and textures, but if iMa 
* .inappropriate for bike-riding.^t U not as aesthefic as it 
might be, : . ^ 

This introduces the second theme in the unit: the 
balance of form and fnnction in eiwironments* with form 
representing the aegtHetic elemetits and function 
representing how the place or object serves th& purpose 
and people it was intended for. form and function 
cannot be separated and there is not always a fifty-fifty ^ 
balance. This unit helps students become more aware of 
that delicate balance. 

The experiences in this unit encourage [ 
students to explore, analyze, and make decisions about 
environments, find they provide opportunities for 
projects leading to some immediate changes in the 
sludHits* environments, Too of ten students are asked to . 
solve environmental problems that are beyond their 
reach and on which they can Have little or no effect,Tf 
student begin to work wtth their classroom envirohmejit 
and move on from there to the total environmental issue 
the experience will be more meaningful. In this unit and 
the following ones^students vvork primarily with their 
immediate environment where they can have some ^ 
effect and see the results of their decision-making. This 
introductory unit is a^o the basis for the five units that 
follow. Each can be taught separate-ly, but the six units 
stand together as an exploration of the whole concept 
"environment." ^ . ^ 

The materials in thi^inslruclional unit Include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, Environments Are*Places* ^ 
rand People Tog ethir student book, tape, and worksheets, 
X^^yjit Concepts 

1. Environmekt is the infraction of geople and places, 

2. WelUdesigned enviTOnments allow people to become 
involved and participate actively, 

3. Aesthetic environments invite, reinforce, and enhance 
the activity and paFticipation of people. 
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Unit Obje^iiys ' ^ ^ 
This unit encotu^ages students 

1. to develop a working definition of environment as 
places and people together. 

2. to become.acquainted with the idea that environment 
is not an object, but an alwaya-changing phenomenon 
and that people and their activities are part of the envi- 
roniiie^fe^ . . 

3. to explore ways of changing environments to make 
them better and more aesthetic places for people. 



— ^ This unit introduces the followiiig ideas: A 
person's environment is everything beyond or outside of 
his or her skin. Environment is the interaction of people 
and placep. Environments should allow people^to 
become involved and participate. Aesthetic environ- 
n\enls should reinforce the activity and participation of 
people. We experience gnvironmants through our 
sehsep. 

The general objective of these materials is to 
have the students become aware that all our senses pipy 
an important role in how we imeract with environmetits 
and hgw the environments make us feel. Environments . 
can also add to or delract^rom the activities that are to 
l^ke place in them. Some places and the activities that go 
on in them appeal to one or two senses more than others. 

This unit lakes the students through sejisoty 
explorations of many places, singling out each of the 
• senses, Tfle students explore the environments and 
plpces that they know and how they specifically relate to 
themselves. The sludanls learn that some qualities 
appeal to our senses and others offend our senses. The 
students analyze their experiences in various. environ- 
ments from this viewpoint. 

This unit encourages students to explore, analyze, 
and make decisions about environments based on these 
ideas and provides opportunities for projects leadrng to 
some immediate changes in their environments. 



* . Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, ^nsingPJaces student book, 
sets of cards, slides, tapes* and wall chart. 

Unit Concapti ^ 

1, We experience environments through our senses, 
' A person's environment is everything beyond or 
outsidfe of his or her skin. * r- 

3. Environment is the interaction of people and places. 

4. Well-designed environments allow people to become 
involved and participate, * 

5. Aesthetic environments reinforce the activity an^ 
participation of people. 

Unit Objactlves 

ThiEUiiit encourages students _ _ _ / . 

1. to become aware that all our senses play an important 
role in how we interact with environments and how 
enyironmenls make us feeK 

2, to explore how the sensory qualities of environments 
can add to or detract from the activities that are to take 
place in them, ^ ' ^ 

^ Moving Through Environments 

Environments that work for people are places that 
"meet the movement (activity) needs of pf'bpje. Move- 
ment is both a functional and an aesthetic component of - 
an environment. Movement on roads, paths, and side= , 
walks is a functional need of communities, but this 
movement and the routes taken can also be aesthetically 
pleasing and provide people with greater opportunities 
to experience their world. The feeling of movement 
created by the relationship^^f^one place to another and 
the movement activities of people and things in their 
environments add excitement and life to places. 

Environment is a theatre for action and inter- 
action. Different environmenis provide people with' 
opportunities for different activities and experiences. 
Designers of environments for people should consider 
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the movement activities of jpeople. In turn, different 
places are changed and reshaped by movement. An 
awareness of natural movement in the envirMiment, and 
of the interests* needs, and activiyes of people helps us 
to ^hape more pleasing environments. 

In order to understand these ideas, students 
examine the movement and interaction of people and 
things in their environment, their own movement na^ds 
and interests, and those of the larger community, THe 
idea that we want students to come away with is that 
while movement on roads, paths, and sidewalks is a ^ 
functional need of communities, this movement and the 
choice of routes can also be aestheticariy pleasing and 
provide people with greater opportunities to experience > 
their world. The activities invite students to become f 
mof'e aware of movemenl injheir vwrld. At the end of 
the unit the students are asked to d^ryze and judge 
places as to how they provide opportunities for people to 
celebrate life. They are also asl^ed to select place in 
their'school or neigHborhood that they feel could be 
improved in this manner. Activities include observing 
movemanl i-n the environment, participating in move- 
ment experiences based on responding to the organiza- 
tion of different places, and the creation of different 
places (or models) which provide opportunities for 
different activities. 

This unit encourages students to explore, analyze, 
and make decisions about environments based on these 
ideas and provides opportunities for them to make some 
immediate changes in the environments most available 
to them. 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide. Moving Through Environ- 
merfts student book, card deck, and activity shaet. 

Unit Concepts 

1, Environments that work for people are places thai 
meet the movement (activity) needs of peopP#, ) 

2, Movement is both a functional and an aesthetic 
component of an environment. -> 

3, Movement on roads, path|S. and sidewalks is a 
functional requirement of a community. 



) ■ ■ 

4. Movement that is aesthetically pleasing provides 
people with greater opportunities to experience their 

^world. ' <^ ' 

5, The sensation of movement created by both the 
relationship'^of one place to another and the movement 
activities of people and things in their ehvironments . 
adds excitement and life to places. 

Unit Objectives * 
This unit encourages students 

1, to become aware of the movement and interaction of 
people/and things in their environment, ^ 

2, to explore their own reactions and those of other 

^ people' to the movements arwnd them of which they are 
^part. . , 

3, to becqme aware of how people mfiA^eln respbn¥e^ 
theprganization of different places. . ^ 

4, to iecome acquainted with some of the components * 
nece^ary to'create different placas (or models) jhat 
provi Je opportunities for things to happen. 

. You and Ydur Plocf 

We all have an emotionally and aesthetically i 
charged zone around us, much like a soap bubble. This 
zone says something special about us^ 

The in^vidual space that we inhabit may be 
affected by thfe way we fix our hair, what clothes we 
choose to w/ar, the food we eat,»the way we talk, 
whether we shout or whisper, the way we move our body 
through s^ace. The way we look, smell, sound as we talk, 
thf way wl listen: all these qualities say something about 
us.^y^hese things regulate our space when we afe.alone 
or around other people. They create a bubble or^^ura 
around us called personal space. # 

People ^sire to define and personalizf the spaces 
they inhabit. The students become aware that their 
personal environment is an extension of themselves. The 
unit helps students examine themselves and their own 
personal space. They make some decisions and plans for 
changing areas considered personal space. They also 
become aware of the concept of communal space and 
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how it differs from personal space. ^hey explore the 
con tralhbe twee n private space and public space. 

g The students are introduced to and explore a 
definition of personal space, and they develop ideas for 
iesthetically p]easlng personal spaces for livinj, sleep- 
ing* studying* playing, and for storing belongings. They 
attend to and make decisions about the componentB of 
aesthetically pleasing personal space, g||eup personal 
space, and communal space. ^ 

Through these projects the word "appropriate'* is 
introduced in relationship^to aesthetic qualities. Ques- 
tions such as; *Is the design of a space appropriate for 
what is to take place there?* '-are asked. The concept of 
appropriateness can th^n be applied to making critical 
aesthetic judgrftents of design situations — many situa- 
"ttona — rathewhan to Tnaking value judgments as 
connoted by the use of the terms '*good" and "'bad/' 

The students are^encouraged to assess themselves 
aesthetically, to "tune in***to themselves and how they 
look and live, and to explore, analyze, and make some'^'^'^ 
decisions about private spaces which affect their wBy of ' 
living. Activities reflect the'idea that people are sending 
messages about themselves and their self-images by the - 
way they drfess and what they do with the environmemin 
which they liv€. These projects provide opportunities for 
the students to make some per^orial spaces or to change 
already existing spac^. By analyzing and designing their 
own personal spaces in this unit, the students gain 
greater awareness of and aesthetic sensitivity to the 
larger environment. s 

Materials in this instructional unit include the 
following: Teachers's Guide, You and Your Place student 
book, worksheets, and charts, . ^ 

-Unit Concepts , y 

1. The emotionally and aesthetically charged^ zone 

around each person is called personal space. 

2% Personal space reflects the way an individual loots, 

feels about himselT or herself, smells, sounds, and 

moves, 

3. People want to define and personalize the spaces they 
inhabil^ ^ 



4. Decision-making about communal space calls for 
different criteria than decision-making about personal 

space, ' / 

Unit Objectives , 

This unit encourages students 

1. to become aware that their personal environment is an 
extension of themselves. 

2. to explore the role of aesthetic components in creating 
pleasing personal spaces, 

3. to understand that decision-making about group or 
communal space often requires comproniises. 



Cftfbs Ar# ...» 

In Cities Are . . ? , the fifth unit in the Egvironment 
level, the stud«its begin to look closely at neighbor- 
hoods, comm\inities, and citiqji. As before, students are 
involved in disaussions and acttvities relating to sensory 
perceptions, and they are asked to attend to the qualities 
that make places aesthetic and allow for the participa- - 
tion of people. • 

The focus is on cities* their function, their look, 
and how their shape grows out of the natural features of 
their locations and the particular social, econoijtic, and 
cultural needs of the people who live there. Students 
investigate the growth of cities in response to these 
factors. They also explor%their own city or community to 
discover the forces that shape its individual atmosphere. 
The students do this by building on the. understanding of 
environments gamed in the earlier units in the level. 

By now the students are familiar enough with 
aesthetic elements to begin thinking about aesthetic 
principles. In this unit the idea that the interaction and 
coming together of the elements provides us with a sense ^ 
^^f ordf r is emphasized. Order relates forms and objects 
in harmonious and pleasant ways. Irf the earlier unit^ the 
students become consciously aware of order, unity, and 
diversify; in this unif they are the main considerations 
students explore in regard to environment as places and 
^ople interacting. They examine how th^ activities that 
define the city affect the city's a^thetic qualities. 
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Thb particular viewpoint on cities to which 
students are exposed is ba^ed on the following co^epts: 
Thf^ctivitieS'talcing place in a city give the city Its 
meaning and also affect the city's appearance. The image 
of a city depends up^n its activities and on the percep- 
tions and feelings that people hdve^bout that city. The 
form^ city takes grows out of the natural feftures of its 
surroundings and the partiGular social, economic, and 
cultural needs of the people who live there. Perception 
of the interaction and coming together of elements in an 
appropriate way provides us with a^sense of order. 
Order ^an be established by relating form^and objects^ 
in a harmonious apd pleasant manner. Agiivities* image, 
fo£m, and order should all come together i^ the city= The 
city should come Miye for work, for play, forVelaxation,^ 
and for celebrating life. 

Materials in this InstructionaKunit include the 
following: toacher's Guide, Cit/es Are • . , student book, 
simulation game, photographs, activity cards, and poster. 

Unit Con^ffpts ^ ^ 

\. The activities taking place in a city give the citv its 
meaning and also affect the city's appearance, 

2, The image of a city depends upon its activities and on 
the perceptions and feelings that people haveBbout it, 

3, The fqrm a city takes grows out of the natural features 
of its surroundihgs and the particular social, economic, 
a/id cultural needs of the people who live there. 

4, Perception of the internction and cqming together of 
elements in an appropriate way provides us with a sense 
of order, _ 

5, Order is established by relalirig forms and objj^cts in a 
harmonious and pleasant manner. 

Activities, image, form, and order all come together in 
a city that is alive for work, for play, for relaxation, and 
for celebrali ng life, * 

Unit Objectives • 

This unit encourages students 

1, to become aware that the activities of a cily affect a ^ 
city's aesthetic qualities. 
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2. to investigate the idea that the image of\^ity depends 

on the activities that take place there and the.pepceptions 

and feelings that people have about it. ' 

SUto become aware of the elements that contribute to the.- 

forrn of the city. ^ 

4; to explore how to estab)4sh order In creatiag ttte 

appeaflrance of a city by relating forms and objects in a 

harmonious and pleasant manner. - 

5, to examine ™w a city can be'fnade a mor# ' 

aesthetically p^asin^lace to liv#, 

ImQ^ne o Place 

Imagine qPIqcb is the concluding unit in thia leveL 
It foUpwBaip on concepts that were ifi eluded in the 
previous tmits, but it is primarily concerned with inlro- 
dacing the idea that artists have been creating places for 
people (environments) throughout history. Some of these 
are found in literature, a^or theatre; some of these are 
created for purely aesthetic purposes; and others are 
created with an eye toward reality and the £ulure. 
Students explore a number of these imaginary eiwiron- 
mentfe and befcome aware that artists have always 
created imaginary places as an expression of their feel- 
ings and emotions. 

This unit reinforced the concepts of form arid^ ^ 
funblion, and allows students to review what they have 
experienced in the preceding units in the sequence. The 
students investigate the idea of appropriateness in 
design 1^ solving imaginary enviranmental problems ^ 
that require them to balance form and function. Students 
also provide solutions to aesthetic problems related to 
environment and the senses, moVement, personal space, 
and citi^ or communities based on whHt thev have 
learned. 

'^^atarials in this instriictionalowiit include the 
following: Teacher's Guide, fmag/ne a FIqcb student 
book, excanpts from books, photographs, and posters. 

Unit Concepts 

1. Imagination is the biggest environment there is. 

2. Imaginary places are sometimes exaggerations and 
distortions of real places. 
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3, imaginary places created by artists can help solve 
aclual ©nvironmental problems. 

4, Any environinanl, real or*imaginary» must balance 
^form and function. 

Unit Objectives 

This unit encourages students ^ 

1, to investigate the idea of appropriataness in design by 
solving imaginary environrnental problems requiring 
them to balance form and function. 

2. to provide solutions to aesthetic proBlems related t 



ei^Virohmertt Jind the senses, movement, personaj ipa^ 
, ana cities or^ommunities based on .what they have 
learned. 



CHAPTER 4 
RELATIONSHIPS 




Aesthetic eriucatidn is mninly toncernncl with 
teaching the arts in the elementary school, and to elate 
aesthetic education, like the arts, has hofm a peri[)h(?ral 
^ issue in elementary schools* Morris Weitz has noted that 
. students ediicat(»d in our schools are at}Sthc?tically 
'B^prived.' This is partTy due to the fnct that the arts 
emication aommnnity has not articulated very clearly the 
role of the afts^and 'aesthetic content in the basin educa = 
tipn of the child. There are linkages through contiepts, 
antivilies. and through conttmt of all disciplines, not just 
the arts, that make'tht* case for the incdusion df an 
aesthetic education curFiculum based in the arts as a jiart 
of the program in the elementary schooL 

I his cha[)terjittempts to strengthen the case by 
pointing out how the aesthetic education curriculuhi, 
while meeting itsr«tatecl goajs for aesthetic eclucat-inn, 
can contribute to the broad educational goals of devel- 
oping aesthetic perception, building know Icdgf? about 
the arts, creating a positive attitude toward learning. 
and strengthening generalizable thinking skills. In 
addition, by discussing the role of the arts themselves in 
general education, we ho[je td^solidify their place in lYia 
eJerTTentary school aSian art^a of study etjual in s^abuj to 
anv orher. 

■ In the H)hOs, Bruner outlined a curriculum model 
based on identification of major cont:e|)ts and skills 
which were then cycled and expanded throughout the 
learning process.' Ac(:ording tr) this mtidtd, major 
conceptual touchstones clevelopetl in the early learning 
years are e'^panded and reinforced over timt?. becoming 
a continually developing C(mc(!ptual base for learning. 
Although the aesthutic education curriculum is not 
specifically designed an the Bruner modeb it did influ = 
ence the designers of the aesthetic: echujation curriculum 
in which a core groiip of skills and a knowledge base of 
concepts are continuously expandtHl throughont the six 

' Morris Woitx, "Ho. Whul Is At^slhflif; K(ju(;.iiinn'^" in }{i:p()rt nf ihi' 
Af^HlhiHin Kducutuii] (;Mnlf?r. f!fi. Hf;rn*ir(l H. Rnsfnihiiitf (WashinjjNin. 

■- Jerome? S. Orunor, 'I'hj' Pravi-HH i)f jmluciAlion [( ^iinihritl^j*, ^liis^^.; 
Harvard University Pruss. mi)]: " 



le\'els, and these skills'arkd concepts are reinforced in 
each of the units. 

GOAL I TO DEVELOr AESTHETIC 
PERCEPTION 

A major goal of the curriculum is to develop 
aesthetic^rceptiori: the ahili^' to perceive objects and 
evtmts using aesthetic criteria. In each unit some mode ot 
. aesthetic perception is demanded or requesteci as part of 
tlfe experiences or instructional process, so that the 
overalPoutcofne of a continuing experience with the 
curriculum is an ever-(»x[)anding sophistication of the 
students' [)erce[)ticm. 

L 0 v e 1 1 o f t h e c u r r i c u 1 u m , A e.s t h e tics i n t h e Ph ys - 
ical Worbb introduc:^s the concepi of aesthetic aware= 
ness as a first step in aesthetic perception. The early 
units of rnslructi/)n stress observation of all types of 
phenomena and awareness of their aesthetic pjropei^ties. 
Listening for sound within the environment, m^ovin^'the 
body as an instrument, looking at things within the ^ 
environment that move, being conscious of how some= 
thing smells, tastes, feels — these are the introductory 
activities for developing aesthetic perception. At this 
stage of their development, young students are reacting 
to aesthetic phenomena but not necessarily using 
language that is descriptive of the aesthetic object or 
event or of their aesthetic qualities. Later. the students 
start to select out and recognize the qruilUies within an 
object or event, or art form, that can be nharacteriKed 
as aesthetic. Broudy t^rms them the sensory, formal, ' 
technicab and expressive-properties of the object.' 
Kaelin terms them" 'counters": the things that count for 
the aesthetic in an object or event.' Either term, applfes 
here. By focusing on the aesthetic qualities of [)henom= 
ena, the students are starting to select out those things 
that they think are aesthetic. They have arrived at the 
middle stage of aesjhetic perception. 

' I lurry H- firtJiuly. Knligh(e/u;(f Chf)^iHhin^: An K^>^(]y on Af}i^lh(}tii; 
Eduvtilinn (Urhuna. 111. : I Iniversily of IlllnniH Press, \\U2). fi7-H9. . 
^ ' KiiK^ne^F= Kaelin, "At^slheMt: Ktlucaticin: A Holt? for AoKthoMcs PrtJiJ- 
er." AffsF/felH; hUhicutian 2 (luna), pp= Hl-nn. Rufjrinted in ADHihtiiion utul 
Pri)l}hnrni df hUiucutinn. iul. Rnipti A= Smith (I Irhnnn, 111.^ I Jnivnrsity of 
Illinois Prf?HH. H)7l), pp. 144^fil. 
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Later, at a more advanced stage? sludents s^n t to 
estublis^ relationshipB within or between the countersTjr 
qualities and the object itself. This initiates the process 
of analysis that is the beginning step in aesthetic criti- 
cism. The students begin to verbalize about relationships 
that exist in what thrfy perceive. They begin to make 
judgments about the objects and evenl^they encounter, 
whether they he art forms or objects ancl events in the 
environment. Yet a more sophisticated stage of percei3= 
lion involves the analyzing, generalizing, and justifying 
of aesthetic perceptions and judgments. It is now that 
students begin to describe and analyze phenomena for" 
their aesihetic qualities; they are able to make judg- 
ments about them and relate these ju.dgmeents to other 
encounters within their own experience. This is the most 
sophisticateci stage of aesthetic perception and is the 
culmination of. the f)rocess of perceiving an oliject 
aesthetically. 

CHtieal Language 

One part of the develojjrnent of aesthetic percefj- 
tion is a cumulative development of the language of 
aesthetics that we term "critical language," All through 
the curriculum, students are introduced to the terms and 
language used to describe the aestheticHjualities of 
objects and events. In each unit they learn to use this 
kind of language, to [)hrase aesihetic judgments. In the 
early levels of the^urriculum, words are matched upj to 
objects, events, and experiences. Simfjle rehitionshifjs 
are established: the feel of ai\^ohject is its texture: char- 
acjlerization has something to da with human emcJtions. , 
Simple matching and juxtaposing of ex[)eriences. art 
forms, and language are the first steps to developing a 
critical language. As the stu.dents move through the 
curriculum they are asked to analyze and react to the 
aesthetit: experiences they have within each of the units. 
On reaching Level 4, Aesthetics and the Artist, they are 
asketl tn do more formal analN sis such as a critic does in 
writing a review of a book or a clanctj jjerformance or a 
music nonc(!rt. 



^ — , 

Language development is not prfe^sented as a list of 
terms to be memorized, but rather as a descriptive tool. to 
enable students to describe and comprehend aesihetic 
qualities, to make aesihetic judgments, and to justify 
those judgments, whether they are dealing with the art 
forms themselves or the environment as a whole' In this 
case langu=age development is from, the simple to the 
complex. The continuum is as broadly based as the 
teacher in the school wishes to mtike IL There is no 
pjrescribed vocabuiary list for each level of the curricu- 
-lum, hut as the curriculum expands, it continually 
develops the students' ability to use critical language. 
Thus the students acquire over time the language of 
aesthetics — they develop aesthetic 1 iteracy. 

SonsQiy Development 

Within the activities the students engage in fthat 
is, within the actu/d learning experiences in the class- 
roorri), thereiis a definite movement from sensory and 
experiential tyfjes of anlivities<)n the lower curriculum 
levels to more cognitiv^e, knowledge-based experiences 
on the higher levels. On the introductory levels students 
are asked to react to experiences through their emotions. 
This is not to say that there is no knowledge or cognition 
taking place on the early lev^els, nor does it mean there 
are no sensory or experiential aclivdties within the later 
levels of the curriculum. This is rather a matter of 
emphasis and growth for the students as they move 
through the curriculum. 

Yo u ng s t u d e n t s a r e m a d e a w a re o f how t h 1 ngs 
feel, taste, sound, look, and move. They are asked to » 
fjarticipabe directly in these exfieriences and are not 
necessarily required to explain the hows and whys of 
these sensory experiences. The students work with their 
five senses as keys to aesthetic awareness and percep- 
tion and begin to compirehencl how the senses assist in 
cognition of aesthetic cjualities. These early levels of the 
curriculum provide a sampling- of different aesthetic 
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experienceS'through the arts, and the students are not 
asked to order or make choices about them. They are, 
nonetheless, aclually jnvnlved in these sensory experi- 
ences as an inlroduntinn to the realm of arts=hased ^ 
aesthetic experiences in which they will participate 
later. 

On the higher levelfj of the curriculum more 
information is presentecl and more analysis is required, 
putting the student in the rple of making and justifying 
judgments about the aesthetic quylitios of things and 
^ents. Because knowlddge is necessary fur intelligenl 
choices, the learning process at this level is more cogni = 
tive than ex-poriential in nature, ' _ - . ' 

The stu.clent is now more mature intellectually, ■ 
and more able to deal with complex ideas and content 
than in the primary grades. As the students move from 
the sensory and experiential to the cognitive and knowN 
, edge-based, the activities in the curriculum ifnits 
en CO u r ag« t he i r de* v e lo p m e n t a n c 1 g r o wt h , 

Although this chapter began with a, discussion of 
aesthetic percepition as an outcumtFof the curriculum, 
genera! perceptual skills even withouj. an aesthetic 
component are of primary importance to education and 
Reserve a separate mention here. 

Throughout the curriculum, the students are 
continually called on to perceive objects and events. 
They engage in the physiolngical perception of Heeihg. 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling, and in the psycho- 
logical percepJtion of observing, interpreting, and 
analysing visual, aural, tactile, olfactory, and kinetic 
information, and making judgments about it. All of the 
experiences in the curriculum encourage the students to 
use all five of their senses as aids in perception. This 
assists the students in language develo[)ment, in reading, 
in developing curiosity, in creative problem-solving. 
An increase in general r)erceptual ability will complement 
all areas of the curriculum using perception as a basis 
for learning. It is difficult to think of any that do not. 



eOAL I TO TEACH THE ARTS/ 

Aesthetic education is primarily cTDncerned with 
teaching about the arts. As indicated in previous chap- 
ters, the knovVledge base for the curriculitm is the arts, 
that is, dance, film, literature, music, theatre, artd visual 
arts. It is obvious from reading the descriptions of the . 
units that the arts are the major source of content for the . 
curriaulum. This section summarizes how the students 
learn about the arts throughout the cufriculum. 

On the early levels the students become familiar 
with and experionne each of the arts disciplines. They 
then are engaged in manipulating and creafwig within 
each of the art forms so that they may become aware of 
the relationships between the elements that are the 

' substance of each of the art forms and of the whole work 
itself (Levels 1 and 2). Further, they experience firsthand 
the creative process within each of the art forms, and 
they^begin to accumulate alarger knowledge base about 
the aesthetic qualities of each of these art forms (Level 3). 

^Froni there they move to an exploration of what rtiighl 
be termed the individuars role within the art form and 
how the artist plays a role in the creation of works of art 
(Level 4). N,ext, much more information is added about 
the cultural context of the art forms within a country or 
society (Level S), and finally the application oY the art 
forms lo the environment and the socle tyin which we 
live is investigated (Level 6). 

Throughout the process of learning about and 
experiencing the art forms, the students are acquiring 
more and more knowledge about the art forms as discip- 
lines. While moving through the curriculum year by 
year, they come to understand that the arts are an inte- 
gral pari of our society. They understand that the arts 
have somb unique characteristics that identify them as 
aesthetic objects and events. The important part of this 
aesthetic education in the arts is the nurturing and 
growth of students* ability to make aesthetic judgments, . 



to become part of a perceptive, critical auciienco, and 
secondarily, their desire to become performers^jr 
prnducers of the arts. 

€OAL : TO CREATE A DEHER 
UARNIN€ ENVIRONMENT 

The installation of the nurricidum nia\' ()f itHnlf 
have some significant secondary effects ntjt diretUly 
identifiable as instructional c)utcomes that will assist th(^ 
school towards its goal of e<iuc:ating its studA^ntH. A (:urric= 
ujiim of this kind reinforces the ideas of pfeasurt^ jfjy. 
and intrinsicvrewards within the school context, 'l^hu 
•oventB ni\d objects with which aesthetic education is 
noncf*rned nan be validly experienced for th(nr own siike 
and not for any other Dutcomes. Aesthetit; experiencns in 
a school context can bring joy and satisfaction to 
'Students, teaching them that learning is j)leasurable and 
rewarding, It is important ff)r each of us to realize thai 
aesthetic encountc?rs are always among tht)se things we 
remember arid consider most significant in our lives. If 
only a partial sense of this is intr(^diu:eti into [hi) elemen= 
tary curriculum, it can have a positive effet:t on the 
overall educational climate of the school ATter having 
experiencecl this tjurriculum, the students should have a 
better attitude tovvarci learning in all areas and ha\'e a 
more positive foiding about the sfihool. 

It is not easy to identif\' these! fe^elings or to S{)(K:ify 
them as instructional outcomes, but teachers involved in 
teaching aesthefitreducation have continually referred 
to theiii. Lenore Rr)stni and Rosalie Galf! taught the 
Primary One class aj (jreensfcdfler Klemcmtary School in 
Univecsity City, Missouri. I'he following is their charao 
terization of how an emphasis on aesthfHic ediu^ation has 
contributed to the educational td'imate at their school : 



We have many visitors from all over the United Stales 
ibenairse our school is a GEMREL DemonslPation Schoob 
Our visitors never fail to comment about the children's 
happyJaces, responsiveness, sparkling personalities, 
ancl lhe,bGnuliful environment they have treated. The 
room is novered with original art work — no store-bought 
or copy-iype work exists here. With all the emphasis on 
the arts, some skeptics might wonder about the reading 
antT'rilhmetic. But the children's scores on their Stan- 
ford Achieyernent Tests prove'that there are allernatives 
to being screwed to a desk^ and working on skillbooks, 
drills, and ditto sheets alPday ' , ^ 

Comments like this indicate the potential effects 
of the nesthatic edi_u:a.tifm curriculum on the total 
learning climate and total design of the school program 
=— effects that cannot be measured in quantitative terms 
^jior reflecteti with any kind ofViccuracy through test data. 
But this attitude, this feeling thatas created within the 
school is surely one of the most posit iv^B outcomes of any 
kind of curriculum, and if the aesthetic education curric^ 
^ Ilium can fosterat, that may be its major contribution to 
the general education of every sliui^nt. , 

GOAL t IQ PROMOTE GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

In addition to the positive effect of the total curric- 
ulum on the overall look and feel of the school, imple- 
mentation of the curriculum can also contribute to the 
general education goals of the schooL Each of the units of 
instruction is designed to take into consideration the 
ongoing goals of the education program in the elemen- 
tary school, and a .further outcome of the curriculum is 
its ability to use aesthetic education to foster general 
education. There is a cunt inn a! development BTid exer= 



L(?nfir(! RfiHun iind Rcksnlio Ciiilu, '"rwo Primary Ti^nchors " Vicnv cif 
Ai!Hthoti(: Kfhifuilinn. ' I'hin f|nntiilic]n in from onu of a ^(!ri(!H of case 
s Ui ch f ; .s w r i 1 1 0 n a ! I h t; Ti)(\\]()Bi u( G K M R H I / h A oh I \i u t i c ti ca j i o n 
i^royram l)y U?af:ht!rH who havn Inu^hl Homo of iho aoHiholic o(h]oation 
ciirricmliiffl units. Thron of ihu ^a^iO HliHlinH, uflittHl for lonpth, arij 
inc;liidoti an Chajjlt^r 
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cise of thin(king skills applicable to peiiernl educalinn in 
the aestheric education ciirriculum. Untlcfrstandin^ <)f 
such conc^?pts as point of view, part and whole, ynd 
alternate rnethods of expression, is crucial to all 
learning, yvithout being restricted to austhcMic 
education or theiirls. 

Aesthetic Idueotlon 
and Other Subject Areas 

The conteni areas treated in this curriculnm are 
relevant to subjects now within the general etUicatifin 
program in elementary schools. Tht? culture units. fc}r 
example, complement social studies: the en\ irt)nment 
units cnm[)lement and extend the physical and social 
sciences. The L^vel 4 units on artists.are directly ap[)lic= 
tible to career education invijstigatinns. The intrntluctor)' 
unit^ for the primary grade's reflate in language arts. 

In the indivitlual units basic skills are! developed 
that relate to language development/Literary and 
performing arts a^^ivities require use of the basic skills 
ing. Units like Creofing Characfer/- 
Drumatic Plot, and Creciling Wort/ 
idents develop language unth^r- 
■ standing and tisage. reading and listening skills, and 
verbal re^fjoiise skills by asking them tc) |:jercei\'t? thf' 
instructional content, the structure, the subject matter 
and theme, and style of dramatic and literary works. 

In units such as Movemenf, Reluling Sound and 
Mnvemen^, and Form/ng Movemen? PhrasoH, activiti(?s 
based on dance/movement maintain and further 
students' interest and enjoyment in activities involving 
the use of their whole body (large-motor skills| and help 
students gain control over the use of both' parts (small- 
motor skills). They increase the students' awareness of 
space, structure, balance, encbirance, rh\lhm. flexi[)ility. 



of reading and wr ^ 
ZQtion, Cnnstrucli 
Pictures help the ; 



formations, relatlanships between body and space, 
motion, direction of movomei|its. and time, Music or 
sound=centered units, like Tn ie Color and Arranging 
Snunds vi^ifh MagneOc Tapes, 

skills in aural discrimination and perception of ^'oices 
and instruments, combinations, sound, harmony^ tone, 
and simple and complex patterns. All of the units can be 
analyzed in this way to determine their general skills 
content. 

Aesthetic Education 
Cognitive Skills 

a Engaging in the kinds of activities required by the 
aesthetic education, curriculum units also helps students* 
ovarall cognitive psychological development. In the area 
of reasoning, the behaviors called for by the units are in 
the areas of ubserving, analyzing, negotiating, drawing 
cone ru si b n s . and m a k i n g j u cl g m e n I s . T h e s' t u d e n t s a r e 
also making inferences anil applying what they have 
learned to situations outside the learning siiuaiion. For 
example, students who h^ve worked through the 
Dramafjc Conflict unit are able to apply their 
understanding of conflict to what they read and to what 
they watch on television, and to what they e'xperience in 
their own lives. 

Construcnng Dramatic Plot is another of the units 
that aids in acquisition of generalizahle cognitive skills. 
The students Identify characters; they sequence inci- 
dents; they identify motive, plot elements, crisis. inci= 
dent, and resolution. The ability to analyze mnieriaJ in. 
this way is useful in every subject area. In Wnfers. the 
students work to become aware of the variety of wavs in 
which a writer presents an individual point of view. The 
stufients are asked to draw conclusions from what the 
writer has written, an important first step on the way to 
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becoming intelligent critical roatiers. Similarly, thu 
activities in Writers require stiicUmtH to f^valualn the 
content of spoken nncl written languagt^ Last and not 
least, the sludenls are encouraged tn vvrile themselv(?H. 
Each of the curriculum units can be analyzed in this way 
to show how it contributes to the development of cngni^ 
tiveskills. 

As part of the hackgraund for this book, teachers 
who had worked with aesthetic education curriculum 
units were asked to write descrij)tic)nH nf how they used 
the units in their classrooms. This series nf case studic!S 
shnwS'time and again how aesthetic education fits into 
the general education curriculum. Whether the students 
are criticising each other's poems using aesthetic criteria 
or commenting on the shapes they see under ^icrn^ 
scope or judging what they hear and see on television, 
the teachers recognize that t^hese kinds of responses 
are reinforced by the presence oT the aesthetic educatifjn 
curdculum units in the classrt)om. The following 
excerpts from^the case studies point out how the 
aesthetic education curriculum strengthened the overall 
elementary program in their classrnnms. 

lanet Davis, a fifth-grade teache^r in tht^ Jeffersfm 
County Schools. Colorado, says: 

Witti iht^ ClHMRKl, unils and iinits of ms own dnsiyn. I try 
U) prcjvidn HiLitlunts with tho oppnrtunily to Hj^vnlop ihnir 
uniqiio talentH, (u incrnane nnlf-confidtmno and nnsth(?tif: 
awareness, to sharpfm iiriliccd Hkills, nnd to work tioopor^ 
atively within thf* UirMf-r fram(?w ork tjf Mrnup offorL I 
^ have found that this afjproach sufinnssfiilly (mhancus nnd 
complfmumtH c^xistiny tairn(;ula in InnMuagf^ arts, social 
stuthuH. and math, and mak«'s th*;so nontnnt ar^jas morn 
mHaningful to thn BtiKh?ntH= An ac^slhtHif: ortlerin^ of the 
elements in content areas allows individuals never to 
Itise sight of ihemHulveH, their feelings, their strengths 
and their tahuHs within lh(^ f)h]e(;!ive tifinlext of Hkills, 
tiuilt inlfi each learninM situatifni fd f;onf:retf? facts is the 
op[)orlnnity for fihildriMi to usn their nnderslanclifiy and 



manipulate their knowledge inter a,personal statement 
consislenl with ctmtemiiorary expression and their own 
sinMularitN . ' 

Rddie Katsumoto, who teaches second and third 
grade in the Jefferson'County. Coldrado schools, 
rjemarks: ^ 

Mv ^oals for the school year are to deveh)p aesthetic 
api)reniaiion, creative expression, visual perception, 
audiiorv awareness, and integration of art. music, and 
phvsical education with the total curriculum. These 
ohjectives coincided with the philosophy of the aesthetic 
education eurri^culum niaierials. Through experiences 
with the units students definitely became more highly 
aware of the world around them/ ^ 

A first-grade teacher. Barbara Shanley of 
) e f f e r s 0 n C n u n i y , Co 1 o r a d o , s a y s : 

Our first-^rade curricuhim heavily emphasizes the 
language arts areas of study. In fact, about fifty to sixty 
percent of evers school day is spent in reading, word 
attack and study skills, handwriting, and other language 
arts-related actiyiiies^ The aesthetic education units fit 
most readily into these Curriculum afeas . . . Math, social 
studies, and science are taught daily in half-hour time 
hlocks: the application of the units' ideas and techniques 
effectively complemented county-proscribed ohjectives 
in these suhjeci areas also." 

Ms. Shanley concludes her comments by saying: 
The aesthetic education units fit well into our interdisci- 
plinary approach to the arts, for they afford children the 
opportunity to experience a real transfer of learning 
from one subject area to another. Not only do children 
see shapes, for example, as mathematical structures, but 
also as the configuration of words in reading, the body 
form of a friend, and as the patterns that are repeated on 
their clothing,' 



" JnniH Dcivis. ^ A Fifth Oado Tonnhnr's Vinsv of Aoslhetic Kducalion.' 
- Kdclin KiiiHumoto. "A Boc;nnd/Thi rcl C^racln Tnarhor'n View nf 
AesthfMif: HfluciitiDti 

Miariinra Shanley. ' A FlrHt C]radn Tnnchnr s View nf Ansthotic 

fulunalifm." 

"Hhanlnv. 
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60AL.- TO USE THE ARTS AS 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

The'aeslhetic education curriculum usbs thc^ arts 
as a contGnt base for the curriculum. Tho tictivilies 
QUtlined for each of the units usually result in art expori- 
ences that give lh« students a wide range of ideas and 
attitudes towards the arts. The aesthetic education 
curriculum presents a comprehensive view of the arts 
because the curriculum basically leaches the arts. 
Therefore it may be helpful now to discuss specifically 
how the arts contribute to basic education, and how they 
enhance and reinforce the general goals of the elemen- 
tary snhooL^rogram. 

For the past eight years. The JDR 3rd Fund has 
been involveci through their Arts in General Education 
Program, i!) rooking at the arts in the context of gen(?fal 
education/The Arts In Gent^ral Kducation Program has 
been involved in or has sirj)f)or!ed many [jrojects in the 
schools, among them Project IMPAC7I\ SKARCM projects 
in New York State, and the pilot projects that the Fund 
itself has financed in school systems in Mineola. New 
York; University City, Missouri; Jefferson County. 
Colorado; and elsewhere. Man\^ of the units of instru[> 
lion included in this curriculum ha\ e been tested in a 
number of pilot projects supported by The JDR 3rd Fund 
as well as many other school systems. Recently Kathryn 
Bloom and Jane Remer of the Arts in General Education 
Program developed the following nnalysis of how the 
arts cqntril)ute to the basic education of evers child. 
\. I'he nrts prnvido n meciiiim for pt'r^^tjnul (jXfireHsion. a 
deep nuinl f^xporienfMul by chilflrnn nntl ndiibH nlike. 
Children s invoivnmnnt in thaarts nan hn ri sirony mf)ti = 
vatin^ forcn fur improv ful nnmmunicntjnn thrnii^h 
speaking and writing as vvnll as through drawing nr 
sin^'in^. 



2. The arts focus (jitention cind energy on personatel;^^r--^7 
vation and ^Alf^awiiremess. Thoy can make childf fen pnfj / 
adidts more aware of their environment and holp thtjpl \ ' 
develop a stronger snnse of themselves and a gpe^ter 
nf)nfidenf:e in their Own abilities. Thruugh increii.^(fd ' ' 

s e 1 f =k n 0 w I ec Ige , ch i I d re n a re m o r e 1 i k e I y t o be a b I e to' V 
command and Integraie their mental, physicaf nuA ' I . 
emotional faculties and cope with the world around • 
them. 't'^ -" 

3. The arts are a universal human phenomenon nn^j " • ' .i 
m(?ans of communination. Jnvol\H?m(mt in them, lioih'a^^ r-:' 
participant and observer, can promote a deeper une^i^*?''^ : 
Htanrling and acceptanct; of fhn similarities and diff^^^«^^ 
ences among races, religions, and cultural traditions. " 

4. The arts in\^olve the elsm finis of .^ourid, movement, 
colfjr. mass, energy, space, line,'shnju?, and language. ^^^^^ 
These elements, singly or in combination, are common l^M? 
the concepts underlying many su§jects in the curric- V 
ulum. For example, exploring solutions to problems in 
mathematics and scienii^e through the arts can increase 

the understanfling of the process and'the value of both, 
n. The arts emljocly and chronicle the culturaL aesthetic, 
and social development of man. Through the arts, chib 
dren can hecome more aware of their own cultural 
heritage in a broad historical context. Arts institutions, 
tadtural organixatiuns, ancl artists have a \'ital role to 
play in the cdimation of children, both in schools and in 
the communit\'. 

fi. Thii arts arc? a tangibh* expression of human creativity, 
and as such reflect man^s perceptions of the world. 
Through the arts childrcm and adults can hecome more 
aware of their own creative and htpian potentiah 
7. The various fields of the arts offer a,wideTange of 
career choices to young peoi)le. Arts in education 
programs provide opportunities for students to explore 
the possibility of becoming a professional actor, dancer, 
musician, painter, photographer, architect, or teacher. 
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1lh«?r»> art? uIho mtinv lesser known np[)()riimities in artK = 
rt^lalful ttHihninnl aroas such as liMhiing cmMinet^r, 
costumer in a theater, or a spfuiialist in clnsignin^ unci 
insUillinM exhibitions in musfMims. Other oppuriimilies 
lie in administi atlve antl (Hhicalional work in arts ^)r^ani = 
zation?* such as muHenms, pc^rfof mioM arts ^roj^j)S. and 
arts nouncils. ^ 
8. The arts can contribiite substantiaily to special educa- 
tion, Ednqational programs emphnsizmg the arts and the 
creative process are being developed for students with 
learning dfsabilities. such as the retarded and handi- 
capped. These programs are conceived as alternative 
approacheslo learning for youngsters who may have 
.problems in adjusting to more traditional classroom 
situations. Thi? infusion of the arts into the general 
education(of all children also encourages the identifica- 
tion of talentetf youngsters w^hose. special abilities may 
otherwise gf) urtnoticed or unrecognized. 
9= The arts, as a means for personal and creative in\'olve= 
ment by children and teachers, are a source of pleasure 
and mental stimulation. Learning as a pleasant^ 
rewarding EHitivily is a new experience for many young 
people add can be very important in encouriiging posi- 
tive attitudes toward schooling. 
10. The arts are useful tools for everyday living. An 
understanding of the arts provides people with a broader 
range of choices about the environment in which they 
live, the life-style they develof). and the way they spend 
their itusure time. 



By making tho case for incliidini^ aesthetic content 
in fhu schools^ ^onoral education curricuhim via the arts, 
we havtMcume full circle back to aesthetic education. 

To Riim up: The aesthetic education cnrrlculum 
givu5 students u knovv^ledge base in the arts and engages 
them in aesthetic experiences that connect to and 
enhance their daily lives. The curriculum also comple- ^ 
ments their general education and fills the void that we 
sfmse in our public elementary schools. Our reasoning is 
simfile and straightforward: The arts and aesthetics 
enrich and inform human knowledge and intelligence. 
TY\() arts are unicjue and precious to the individual who 
creates within them; they enlighten and expand the lives 
and sensibilities of &11 who come in contact with them. 
They strengthen and illuminate culture and society. 
While we know that the aesthetic education curriculum 
by itself cannot fulfill all these goals, we do believe that 
it does have integrity in relationship to what it was 
designed to accomplish and in relatinnship to what it 
fiurpnrts to teach. At a minimum this curriculum, should 
further enhance the aesthetic sensibilities of children. , 
and. even if this is all it accnmplishes. then we will have 
made a significant contribution to e^^if^^dion. 



'-Kafhrvn Bloom and jann Remnr. A Raiionah? ior tho Ar\H in 
Edurafiun.'^ Arls in Eclunntit)n PrfiMram. Thn jPR 5ril Fund. Nnvnmhor 
1975. 
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There H%ve been a numhar of teachors vvho over a 
period of years used several of the currieulum units anci 
integrated them into their existing^nlassroom programs. 
These teachers wure asked to explahi how thciv ^ 
sequenced the units of instruction jind organised them to 
relate to their grade level and their school proprams. 
The case studies put together by Diane Dion, a third - 
grade teacher. Jo^ Diamond, a fifth/sixth grade teacher, 
both from University Cit\ , Missouri schools, and I/inda 
Gabel, a music specialist in the Jefferson CtJuniy, (]olf)= 
rado schools were particularly relevant to the concerns 
of this book. 

It should be noted that the following descriptions 
refer to only a limited number of units and are not 
consistent with the recommended set] iu)nf;es. This was 
due to the fact that not all of the units were available in 
the teachers. However, teachers nn) f^xpected to adapt 
any curriculum clesigiT'to their own' netn is, and tlu? cast? 
studies show how teachers have ada[)te(i aesthetic 
education units to meet their own needs in the class- 
room. ' 

A THIRD ^RADE TEACHERS VIEW 
OF AESTHETIC EDUCATION 

Diane Dion 

Daniel Boonfe Elementary School 
University fiity. Missouri 

f- 

I have tried to establish an ac^sthcHif: education 
curri(^ulum to suit the needs ot my third grade class. 
First, f had to establish my goals for the year. I decided 
there w^ere four main ol)jectives I w^antccl to accornf)lish. 
These were in the area of perceptual awareness, 
vocal)ulary development (language develq[)ment), 
creative expression, ancl aesth(»tic a[)i)rcK:iation. Thcju I 



chose four sets of CEMREL materials as starting points to 
achieve these goals. They were: ShapeH and Pa Herns,* 
Creating Charncierization, Creating Word Pictures, and 
Conslructing Droniotic Plot. 

1 introduced each set of materials separately. Each . 
of them had specific objectives to l)e learned. I used the 
a es t h e t i c eel u. ca t i o n materials a n cl worksheets and added 
Sf)m.e activities of my own, as I found them relevant. 

As I worked on individual units I tried to integrate 
t h e i r CO n c e p t s w i t h o t h a r a re as o f t he c u r ri c u 1 u m . I also 
tried to interrelate the con ce fits of the different sets of 
materials. All the while I was teaching the specific 
concepts of the'malerials, I kefil my general objectives in 
mind. I did this so children could relate to all they 
learned as a total environment, not just as 
isolated incidents. 

Shape and Shape Relationships 

' I began this unit in October, assuming nothing. 
Some children had had Shape and Shape ReJofionships 
liefore; Dthers had not. I used the first two Shape units 
s[)aringly, also the worksheets, so as not to repeat what 
the children had before. Hut 1 did want to establish the 
learning of some basic concepts before I proceeded to 
S h a pes a n d Pa He rn s , siH::h a s t h e f o 1 1 n w i ng: 

shapes are everywhere; 

shapes vary in cojor, texture, sizv,, volume; 

many things have the same or nearly the same shape: 

and some shapes appeal to you more than others. 

Perceptual Awareness and Vocabulary 
Development 

Basic concepts to he devi^lnped: All things have shapes 
anfi shapes can he categorized. Children learn to 
verbuli'Ae what they ure seeing. \j 

We played "I See Something." Each chilclg 
describes an item as fully as possible: its texture, shape. 



1:: 



* rh«j unit £lo.Hf:ri})(Kl in thin lujnk iih Shape vviLS UHud by Mh. Dion us 
ihroM .snparalnf] hut rnlntffd ntiin of rnalorials : .Shopo, Shapo Rfiluiion' 
ships, mil Shupp.H and Po-rterriH. #■ 
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size, color. One child described an object as "round, kind 
of hard, blank and white, it has smnller sha[)es insido it. 
it looks like half of a ball and makHS a purring sounch ' 
That was a clock on the walh I liked the idea of the 
sound, so another day we played the game with objects 
that had sound. We took a wa-lk outside and around tht! 
school, keeping an eye and ear open for shapes and 
sounds. Naturally this led to a two-day lesson on sounds 
— how to describe what ynu are hearing and how to 
verbalize what you mean. 

Crmative Expression 

Basic concepts to he tieve/oped: 7b create shape com[)o- 
siiions; to show shape re/utionships; to expuvime^ni with 
shapes; cind to express oneself uesihp.ticoJly. 

I hrcHight in an unusual vase with many cnlnrs and 
. two different textures. I put it in front of [he rnt>m and 
asked the children to write? a paragraph dt^scribing it as 
fully as possible — size, texture, etc. I told them a myste- 
rious story and asked them tn use? their iniaginatinn to tell 
more ^boui this vase. 

Then we created our own picture with geometric 
cut-out shapes and created pictures from Shape work- 
sheets. We also made mobiles. Some children made the 
elements the same shape* but varied color, si>^e, or 
texture. One boy made a "texlure mol3ile ' as he called it. 
By this time children felt fref! to exprc^ss themselves and 
discuss what they were doing. We attumpjted paper 
sculptures but these were tpiite difficult for the childrf!n 
at this time. At Halloween we created our own sha[3ed 
jack-o'-lanterns. Childrfm Felt sf^curf? enough to experi= 
ment with different shLi[)es, All jack=t)*-Umterns don't 
have to he round, and all (;ats don't have to lye. black. 

Aesthetic Appreciation 

Bosic concepts to be deveh)pfid: .Ant/sfs. designers, and 
oil people use shapes, texture, coior. ^tc. to expre^ss their 
fReJings. likes, and dislikes. We can rnoke aesthetic 
judgments ourHelveH ~ about en v/ronnient, clothes, art. 
We create our f^n virnnruent to meet our nerKis and our 
aesthetic preferences. 



We took walks and discussed what shapes we 
liked, and why. We learned we have a right to be individ- 
uals. What a horrible world it would be, if all houses 
looked alike! We discussed why we liked ihings and why 
others disliked them. We learned to respect other 
p eo [) 1 e ' s o p i n i 0 n s . 

The children looked at bookcovers and made crit- 
ical judgments about them and suggested improvements, 
We then designed our own bookcovers Md our own class 
flag. I showed the children some modern paintings, 
piirficufarly ones dealing with design, color, shapes, lin^. 
I showed them some of Picasso's works. We discussed the 
meaning and feelings the painter was frying to express. I 
let each child express his or her feejings toward the 
painting, as long as he or she could give me a reason. 

In socidl studies we discussed hom^s around the 
world. We used pictures to compare how they were 
constructed, their usefulness, how different environ- 
ments necessitate different housing, how different 
cultures are characterized by different art forms. In the 
same manner, we discussed the change in styles of cars 
from their beginning to the present. I had them design a 
"car of the future/* You shoidd have seen some of the 
interesting shapes! The same with the telephone. We 
talked about different styles and choices, and how we 
make aesthetic choices in our everyday living. 

Throughout the year, children were constantly 
discussing things in terms of shapes, color, desigh, etc. I 
would hear, "Look at my new dress — it has shapes 
inside of shapes, " The Shape unit taught children some 
of the basic elements of art: shape, color, size, texture, 
shape relationships. .It gave them an awareness of the 
shapes and designs of their physical environment and 
enhanced their ability to make aesthetic choices. Shape 
helped them look critinally at works of art, architecture, 
and design. They were encouraged to experiment and 
build on their creative talents. It gave them, satisfaction 
and the assurance that their choices had value. 

As you can see. I began to teach Shape as a sepa- 
rate lesson, but then it found its way into many other 
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suhject areas, I even chose to do a rnrith unit on genmetr\^ 
at thasnme time to He in with what thev were leiirning. 

Shapes and Patterns 

I spent more time on t h c 1) a c kg r o unci of Shu p v . 
than I phinned* but was so pleased with the enthusiaHm 
and pf ogress of the children I didn't minch Since none of 
the children had ever used Shapes onci Patterns, I used 
the student book and all the worksheets, in addition to 
some of my own activities. 

PercBptual A wareness, Vocabulary 
Developmenti and Aesthetic Appreciation 

Basic concepts to be developed: 4 pQttern is formed 
when one or more shapes is repeated or vvhen eiement.^ 
such as color, texture, ^ize, voiume are repeuted. There 
are.patterns in th^M^orld around us. Koch of us deveiojis 
a*J/ke or dislike for certain pnfferns. ' ^ 

We looked for patterns in the room and be earn 6 
aware of patterns in our clothing. We discussed how they 
varied — size, color, etc. We dis(4f,ivered who chose the 
clothes. Why do we make these choices? Do we make 
them based on what appeals to us? We had a "Pattern 
Day" at school. Each child wore his or her favorite piece 
of clothing with a pattern. We took pitjtures. I sent chil- 
dren around the school to find interesting patterns and 
take pictures. (Each child could only lake one picture so 
he or she had to make an aesthetic choice.) One child 
chose a teacher with a^uitterned dress and asked her to 
stand next to a numhorline which was also a pattern. 
Others took pictures of a fence, bricks on a building, and 
steps. We also had a displi^y table for patterns on 
everyday things. Some of tTie items were: gum wrappers, 
soup cans, a shower curtain, father's tie. a pillow, wrap= 
ping paper', dishes, bracelet. 

We took a pattern vvi'dk t)Ulside. The child rem took 
notebooks to list patterns they found. I w^ish you could 
have seen the excitement and ofiservations: they recog- 
nized patterns on the buildings, sidewalks, playground 
ecpiipmenl. trees, steps, tiles, etc. (Tiildrf'n were still 
pointing out patterns to me days later. 



Then we' made a list of patterns found in our 
homes = this really made children aware of their 
surcoun dings. Items mentioned wer6 carpeting, holes in 
the telephone dial, holes in the stereo speaker, bathroom 
tiles, etc. On a' field trip downtown, the children pointed 
out patterns they saw in the city. 

Creative Expression 

Basic concepts to be deveioped; To create a simple 
pattern; to construct a paltorn and vary it with size, color, 
texture, or voiume; to recognize paiierns in music; and to 
make aesihetic choices in creating a pattern. 

I assigned four groups to take ^ther size, color, 
.texture, or volume and, make a pattern. Someone (seeing 
the student book) wanted to make a worm. Results were 
excellent. The color group varied colors of the body 
parts. The size group varied size of the body parts. The 
texture group used tin foil, paper, cloth, corrugated 
paper, cardboard, etc. for the ^odv^. The volume group 
used egg cartons and halves of "Leggs" containers. - 

Using gadget printing (spools, potato pieces, 
blocks of wood, different color paints) each child made a 
pattern and designed wrapping paper for his or her 
parents* Christmas gift; Some varied their patterns with 
size, some with^ize and color. We also worked with 
pattern in areas other than art. With the assistance of the 
music teacher, the children looked for and beftan to 
recognize patterns in music. They designed a pattern that 
I made a dress from. We also discussed patterns in 
poetry and how poets sometimes use different patterns. ■ 

The 0 u tc orn es f or t he students a t t h e end o f t h is 
unit were; recognitidn of patterns; what makes a pattarn; 
how to vary a pattern with size, color, or volume: awar^' 
ness of patterns in nature, around home and school, anfl' 
in the total environment; ability to create a pattern onjw 
their own; ability to make aestHefic choices of how tdf 
vary that pattern with color, size, texture, volume; ability 
to recognize patterns in music and ability to create 
patterns in music; abijity to recognize patterns in poetry 
and create patterns of their own in poetry; ability tp , 
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make an aesthetic choice about which pattern to wear- 
ability to jusyj'y what type of clothing appeals to them 
and why. 

All the time We are doing these anlivities, we are 
constantly referring back to Shqpe and Shupe Relaiinn' 
ships. We continuously disGussod.the reasons for 
choices, and how are these different and why ynu do or 
don't like this. 

Creating Characterization 

Perceptual Awareness and Vocabulary 

Development . ^. 

Basic con cep tn tn he xic velnpffd: W ii 'uu n " u .fe f n n/ crl^ ^ ^ " ^ ^ ^ " 
expressions and parts of our body to sitoiv ernntinn. Wv 
can use our voices to shovv ernotion. 

I intrndufTed this unit with a bulletin fjciard of 
pictures: Bill Cosby, Jimtny Wid.k(]r, President Nixon, 
magazine advertisements. Each face? displnyed some \ 
eniotion, I let the children discuss the board ftjr several 
day.^ (and. they did!). I'hen we discussed how different 
people felt. I acted really shocked that they could tell me 
how those people felt just by lookin'g at their faces and 
the more I acted; the more they elaljorated. This was a 
natural bfeginhing for introducing the unit, Creating 
Characterization. 

^We began the unit using the Kmnt/on student 
bpoks to learn how different people expressed their 
emotions non=voca.lly. Children imitated these emotions. 
They learned to use new vocabulary word^— overjoyed, 
exuberant, content, etc. — to distinguish different 
emotions. Thp chifldren loved explaining why the peojde 
were feeling a particular way. We asked, ''Would you 
feel the same way in that situation? How would you show 
it?" This led to working with the picture composites to 
show emotion. They imitated the (nizzles. Children who 
were a little uneasy and inhibited at first, quickly joined 
in the fun. We watched the filmstrip and listened to the 
recortls where characters used their, voices to shcnv 



emotion, and we had some fua experiences listening to 
and evaluating vocal changes: We list^ed to movies 
without seeUif the pictures, listened to story records, etc. 
The children became very^quick to say to one another 
"Ytnrre using an angry voice!" 

Creative Expression 

Bosit; concepts to be deveioped; To\ise the ski//s they 
hove iearned deaJing with character emotions; to create 
a chal^acter with a voice and movements to show 
happiness, anger, fear; to use color and texture in their 
charcicter elevqlopment to establish a mood: 

One of the first ways we tried creative expression 
was putting on pantomime skits. The QK^ildren worked in 
groups and helped e^ch other. They Worfted out an idea 
they wanted to convey, then they helped each othef^^ind 
the best way to exprfess this idea. I liked the way they did 
this. Some of the skits were terrific. 

Then we wojked with the Emo Masks. At first I let 
them ^-xperiment with different masks and emotions 
vi^hile working in pairs. They used the blt^k mask to 
create their own emotion. Then they worked in groups to - 
work out skits. We performed these skits forlhe class. , 
We evaluated the ways children showed emotion. 

As a culminating activity, I asked each child to 
create a chaYacter with an emotion, a character they 
woidd be able to imitate. For an art lesson they each cut 
out large paper beads, stidfed theTn. stapled them 
teethe r^end decorated them with markers and 
instruction paper to create their own characters. Some 
ekamples were an angry king^a sad baseball player, a 
happy girl, aJ^^^tTTB^^d babyjifa^&sd clown. 

Fo^^creative ^^Hiixi^esson we did a.characlef 
sketch^n he children wrote short paragraphs describing 
their character in terms of looks, personality, age, etc. 
Another day I had story^writing time. I asked the chiU 
d fen \ 0 " w r i f e s f 6 r i e s u sTh g tli e Tr Tm agin a f i d n -= any kind 
of story, but one making their particular character the 
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"nfain character'^'* By this time, the children were quite* 
. pfoud of **their.own'' Characters and took quite an 
Mhlfertst, Naturally the characters all had names and 
were beginning to assume personalities. The stories 
were excellent. Some were in-depth accounts of *'why 
the king was so sad ^^all his troubles, etc." Om of my 
' /favorites was the sad baseball player. I had a play-by^ 
^^pl'a^ account of a terrible baseball game; Thejbhild even 
uied quoffttipn marks and had lhe%oy sayinp '*0h, why 
did I ever want to play baseball tKis year! W^y dldn*t I 
just listen to my mother and go swimming. I never want 
to play baseball again! I^He really expressed his charac- 
ter's tjnolion! 

, Another dcilvlty waatDaqt like our character. Not 
all children otiose to do this but the orn^s that did gave a 
"one-man fh^N^." For instance, the king paced back and 
forth, wrlngmg his hands bj|1^nd hisT)ack, moaning' I let 
children experimf nt with the theairiGal gels t^set the 
stafie and mood fm their characters. ' ^ 



(esthetic Appncladon y 

Basic concepiB to betdevlJoped: Actors use cbsfunies, 
facia] expressions/ dnH^body niovfm^nt to com mu pi cafe 
ideas. Color and texture can help express emotions. We 
^bn make oesfhefic /udginents aboui actors, thBirroles, 
^ and how well they express theitiBelvBs. 

The children now became aware of actors in their 
roles. They watched more criliGally when we had 
' movies. Tjiey made judgments and gave reasons for their 
< judgmervl^.^ ; . s V 

I noticed ah improviemenl in reading axpression, I 
ha^e always emphasized "reading with feeling" but 
wNat I taught didn't mean half as mudh as what they 
discovered for themselves. One child would say, "You're ' 
not reading that infthe same voice thai he's saying that/' 
^ They surely didn/t nee^d myfielp anymore. 

Luckily, jufet^Ss we were finishing CreQting Char- 
acteriwiion, two groups were completing their reading 



texts where the last section Is a pl^y. The children were . 
more than enthusiastic. They had a chance to use some of 
the things they just learned and did an excellent job. 

A dance group came to our school to perform Alice 
in.lybnderland. Afterwards each dancef, toot a group of 
children and worked with them to help them express ' 
themselves through body movement — they were § 
flowers growing, Alice shrinking, the White Rabbit e 
hurrying around, etc. Good correlating. 

Children became^aware^ot how actors express 
emotions. They Jearned to express emotions non-vocally. 
They learned to express emotions by combining voice 
and movement. They experimented with their own 
bodies and voices to create different emotions.-They 
gained self-confidence in expressing themselves, some- 
times through characters they created. They began to 
make aesthetic judgments about actors. They discovered 
relationships between color^and mood. They recognized 
soma of the problems of an actor and began to under- 
stand acting as an art form, / /. 

Constructing Dramatic Plot 

PBrOBptual Awareness, Vocabulmy 
Developmentf and Creative Expression 

Easim concepts to be deveJoped/A dramoficpJot begins 
to be deveJoped by linking a series of incidents. It 
includes chaTQctBrs and setting, and it should have on 
organic pattern of growth. Dramatic plot requires the 
selection arid arrangement of incidents, charactBrs, 
Betting, conflict, crisis, and resolution into a fh eqtre 
experignce. 

There was no difficulty introducing Constructing 
Dramatic Plot in my room. We played the game with the 
sample cards, and children could hardly waitto begin. 
W^e discussed the basic rules of the game. They began. 
They experimented, made many discoveries, and shared 
their new stories enthusiastically. We played the game 
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often until the children were fully able to cbnstrucl a 
drimatic plot with all the elements. It was an exciting 
game to i^^^^ildreh and a tramendous learning experi- 
ehce for m^.* 

When ive worHed on dramatic plot, I always did It 
as a class activity with the children divided into small 
groups of three to four members. Latter when I finished 
the unit, I put it in a learning centar whire children 
* could go when they finished their morning "academic** 
work. Naturally, it was like the local pizza parlor — the. 
' most popular place in town! 

To explain best how.tKe children reached the 
desired end of constructing a dramatic plot, 1*11 share 
with you some of our experiences. First of all, I don't Jike 
isolating learning experiences, so I tried integrating the 
unit into other parts of the curriculum as soon as 
possible. It didn't take long for the children to recognize 
character, setting, conflict, ^nd resolution in their 
reading stories. They were more than anxious to point 
out these elements daily. I made a new format for our 
weekly book reports. It included listing the characters, 
setting, fconflidt, etc."The children were so excited about 
their newly learned GOncepts, they began relating the 
conflict, crises, etc. of the evening television shows. 
Story-writing took on a new dimension. We made a 
{.dramatic plot burietin board with their stories and 
illustrations, and we made dramatic plot booklets. 

Sometimes, after developing their stories in 
drantatic plot games, the children liked to act them but 
for the class. This was a ''natural" foriow-up to our study 
in characterization. We evaluated voice, bqdy move- 
ment, and facial expression along with the dramatic plof 
The kids loved it! Other times they ta^d their stories, 
^sing their voices to express emotion relating to charac- 
terlzation. 

As a culminating activity, the children wrote, 
directed, and acted out their own play using the charac- 



ters they Beveloped as their own in CTeatingCharacteri' 
zation. It was quite a theatrical experience. First they 
had to develop a story using characters already created. 
It was hard to match up a sad baseball player with an 
angry king, bu4 you should have seen some of the combi> 
nations and imaginative stories. (I must add some were 
definitely more successful than others, but as I told the' 
^cWldren, t^hat-tf show bizl] They preptv^d their owrt^ 
costumes, aii^ used-the concepts of characterizatipn and^ 
dramatic plot together lo formulate this theafre.axperiM^^ 
ence. They chose different theatrical gels to Set their 
mood and presto — a play. 

Unfortunately, time ran put — it was June — 
before I was abl6 to finish this experience. If there had 
been enough time, I would have had them write their 
plays as a script good lesson iu creative writing) and I 
would have made a book — Third Grarfe PlayB. 

Aesthetic Appreciation 

Basic concepts to be devaJoped: Writers of plays, movies, 
and TVscr/pis use dramatic piot. We con make aeBiheiic 
/udgments about these piots. We can recQgnize these 
eiements of dramatic plot 

Children were now able to read a book, listen to a 
story, watch a television show or play, and recognize the 
elements of dramatic plot. They were also able to give ' 
some critical judgments of these performances. 

The outcomes for the children were: recognition 
of elements of a dramatic plot; ability to construct a 
dramatic plot with the elements of characters, setting, 
conflict, crises, etc., in a natural and logical ordefTability 
to see the relationship between characterization and 
dramatic plot In a theatre experience; an understanding 
of and an appreciation of some of the problems encoun- 
tered by authors, script writers, etc.; improm|i|#nt in 
creative ^riting skills; continued growth In areas of self- 
confidence and self-expression; an ability to do critical 
thinking about story plots, etc, - 
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Craatiiii Word Pipturas 



Bfliic concepts to be developedi Words communicate 
ideas. Words produce jma^BB, Language can be used 
oreQtively. - ' 

This Is probably my favorite unit, One of the . 
reasOTis is because-I speiid so much time with third 
gFaders on language arts. I have a class newspaper: we 
read and write poetry and imaginative stories and make 
as much use of creativelanguage as possible. What a lift , 
this unit was |o my teaching! Also, the children loved it I 
never onci^Jaid wa were-going to do CrBatingWord 
Pictures that the kids didn't ^eerf! B 

I put the children in small groups and lit them 
experiment with the blue word cards. At first, some of 
the children wanted to find word pictures they knew — 
like ah Indian man, etc. I accepted that but encouraged 
them to find word pictures of their own. They recognized 
my delight when they made combinations like *'ice star," 
**Indian bug,** *'moon syrup,'^ or 'Velvet cloud/' Before 
the end of the first work period, all -the children were 
experimenting with the worda creatively. Then we 
started thinking about these word pictures in terms of 
describing them. This tiedin very well with Shapes 
where children had become used to describing visual 
objects fully — their shape, color, size, relationship to 
other things, etc. Now they learned to deal with the 
sensuous qualities of words, "How does an 'ice star' 
look?" "How does it feel?" "Doas it have a smell?" The 
children also discovered that because word pictures 
brought different images to different peo-ple ihey had to 
describe fully the image tbey had in mind. They loved to 
draw pictures of their new creations. 

At the end of a lesson, I always asked the children 
to select their two best combinations* and I wrote them 
down. I immediately set up a "word picturel" learning 



center, At first I Just put up word Combinations made by 
the children the previtfUs day. I let the children discuss 
these among themselves or draw pictures either of their 
own or someone else's creation or write itories, The little 
girl who cf eated *Mcg star" wrote a poep ,{on her own — ^ I 
just loved that). Aal said before, I always did a lot of 
creative writing in my room, but never did so many 
children choose to^do It on tfieir own, 1 found that most . 
children liked to draw or write about their own word 
combination, but once in a while they all found one they 
especially liked. "Indian bug" was a favorite in our 
classroom. We had more "Adventures of an Indian Bug" 
stories in our room than I care to mention. Never once 
did I complain. The motivation of , the children to write 
did more for them than any lesson I-could have taught. 

I used the student book, cards, and worksheets 
from CrBQting Word Pictures quite regulaJFly. As we did 
the suggested activities, J watched the children grow in 
their ^btlity to experiment and create with the^sfnguage. 
This setjof materials is a "natural" for children./ / v 

One of my favorilje part$ of the unit is the "VV[hat* 
is . . .?" GaTne. This is anolner game that was cSiiitantly 
played in the center. I would like to share with you some 
of my favorites: 

A thing that smells cold and old — ice swamp, 

toad city. 

A place where you would like to play — cotton ^ 
city, flower star. 

Something you would like to smell — onion 
flower, honey swamp, 
A thing you would like to pet ~ velvet fish. 
A thing that smells like sutnmer — meadow 
mountain. 

The words themselves have^ sensuous qu^ities bi^t 
to hear the children tell about therti was jiist a delight. 

The children learned much more than I could ever 
have imagined;They learned to experiment with f 
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languega creatively. They learned to crfeate their Qwn 
word pictures and describe verbally tnelr sensual quali- 
ties. They learned to categorize and make specific 
choices. They used words creajiively to CQmmunicate 
-chough ts by constructing sirnpte thoughts and sentences ^ 
^ — experiences which Inaproved their vocabulary and 
; imppoved and enriched tbetttreative writing, The 
^inaterials €y[icDuraged cj^|)dren (who sometimes are 
hesitanf and unsure of ^theihselves in creative writing or 
art or music! to cremate with vyprds. This was a very 
rewarding experience for some special children. They 
all began to understand poetry b'eHer. They grasped that 
an author is trying to convey a meaning and produce an 
image in our minds with words. Th^ also learned tve 
don't all interpret language in the same way — and 
sbmetimes we need to express ourselves more fully if we. 
want others to share our mental images. 

Japan* 

I developed a unit on Japan for elementary chil- 
dren several years ago. My ideas were to study Japanese 
culture, to compare and contrast it to our^way of livmg, 
and to give the children some understanding of a - 
different way of life; Since working with the Aesthetic 
Education Program, I have added a new dimenaionio my 
unit. Along with the social studies aspect* IVe included a 
much deeper look into the arts of Japan, development of 
a sensitivity toward these aris» and an appreciation for 
their cultural beauty, among my objectives. Because 
much of our aesthetic education learning dealt with the 
freedom of self-eKpression and the freedom to make - ^ . 
aesthetic choices, the children approached this unit with 
"open minds." 

Through the use of movies, filmstrips, and books 
W0 studied about the land, climate, natural resources, 
etc. of Japan, The most interesting part of the unit came 
when we started studying the aaslhetics of the culture, ' 
We learned about the Japanese love of nature, sinaplic- 

* Ms. Dion's unit Japan is not Ihe same as ihe aeslhelic education 
curfiGulurrt's unit, Japan: An Appwach to AesiheUcB, However, we 
have ihcluded the descripjion of herunil to show noW a leacher devel- 
oped a new aesthenc education unit to be part of^he generar education 
program of her classroom. 



ity, and tradition, and how these strong beliefs pervade 
theipdaily lives. 

To understand the Japanese way of life better, we 
hadseverpl experiehcWi that proved quite rewarding. 
We learned tliat handVvflting is an art in lapan and 3©t ^ 
oyt to do some Japanese calligraphy. We learned hoW r 
Japanese characters evolved and copied some simple 
oharactttSr af ter some direGtions on brush, ink, and 
stroke iepliniqueB. After this experience we tried some 
creative expresaion, allowing the^childreh to design their 
own characters — for instance, their nahies. You can bat 
all the papers ^a tweak were signed with their new . 
Japanese signafure, I gcft quite good at reading Japanese 
writing. Also, b^ tMr time, most of the children had 
already adopted new Japanese-style, names ~ Tiki, Sato- 
san, etc. V 

Another art form we tried was sumi-e, brush and 
ink painting dona on white rice paper. We learned some 
brush techniques, and the children did some beautiful 
paintings, again keeping in mind the Japanese love of 
nature and simplicity. They painted waves, trees blow- 
ing, birds flying, fields of tall grass. Many of the pictures 
h^d ^ood.rnovement. Even my children were able to 
appreciate the aesthetic beauty of these pictures. We 
also tried origQini, the Japanese art of paper folding. 

One of the fnost enjoyable learning experiences 
for ifie was their haiku. We read some haiku, they 
learned the pattern, and then they created. We discussed 
simplicity, nature, feeling, and elements of language in 
poetry. The results were fantastic! With the help of the 
music specialist, the children learned some elements of 
Japanese music. Then they created music to go along 
with their haiku. They worked out this music oh the - 
bells. The music teacher was delighted with the results 
and worked on setting their compositons down on paper, 
using notes, staffs, etc. It was a good experience for her, 
too, .She showed the children how to record what they 



had writtert in niusical language* They qfiade overhead 
*tfansparencies of their music so others could share it. 
They chose other children to play triangles or cymbals 
and worked out their own acconipaniment. At our ^ 
Japanese program, the children r^ad their haiku and 
played their music. They were quite pleased with ^ 
themselves. » 
Other children chose to express themselves 
V through dance. I let them work in small groups at recess 
"n tinie Id create a dance for some- Japanese music. Several 
' of thfr fapahese songs told storieSp so the girls used 
gractful body movements, facial expressions* etc. to tell 
their story. These girls, dressed In Japanese costumes, 
also performed their dances before an audience at our . 
Japanese dinner. They, too, were quite proud of thetr^ 
accomplishments. . ^ 

We did so many other things I can't mentfon them 
all. We had a Japanese speaker who brougfk in kimorros, 
dolls, school books, paintings, etc. She talked about life 
in Japan. We read stories and-folk tales. We studied 
about holidays and festivals. We created miniature 
gardens. We learned some Japanese words, played 
Japanese games, and studied Kabuki4heatre, comparing 
it to ours. 

Naturally the children by this time were getting 
the "feel" of Japanese culture. They often commented 
about pictures they madf saying, "If I were in Japan, 
they would like this because it's simple, ' or "It's about 
nature," etc. As a culminating activity we prepared a 
Buktyaki dinner, sat on the floor on pillows, and ate with 
chopsticks. We drank green tea. As our after-dinner 
entertainment, we had some Japanese music, the chil- 
dren read their haiku and played their music, the girls 
did the Japanese dances, several biDys put on a karate . 
exhibition, and we went down to the gym where two boys 
with pillows tied around their waists tried to imitate 
sumo wrestlers. A fun dav!! 



n So many good things hav#^me out of this unit on 

Japan, I don't know if I can mention them all. What gave 
me the most pleasure ^e^ing tbl^dhildren integrate 
and use many of the things in aestfiefife education we 
tried to develop during the year. For instance, making 
aesthetic choices: The children leaf ned that we make 
aesthetic choices daily sbout tfte Irotise we live in» the 
clothes^we wear, and the music we listen to. Some of our 
chQices are based on Ilkei and dislikes, others on useful- 
ness. They've learned to^spe^t olfh0)^,pe6ple's choices. I 
' think they transferred this learning to in understanding 
of Japanese life in the same way. They learned to lOok at 
Japanese^homes, 'paintings, music, and theatre, not as 
"strange** or "different," but as art forms representative 
of Japanese life and feeling with a beauty of their o,wn. 
They learned that, although Japanese art forms are not 
the same as ours, we can share in an appreciation of 
their beauty. 

I was extlemelypl^sed to se^e how concepts 
learned in Shapes and Poiferns cffme naturally into 
discussions about the patterns of haiku and about 
creating a musical pattern.to go along with haiku. Crea- 
tive expression comes easily when children feel free and 
confident. When I told the children to try to convey a . 
^feeling in haiku, one child said, "Oh, yes, just like we're 
doing in CreQting Word Pictures — trying to put a picture 
in your mind.'* Here is her haiku; 

The orange sun in the dark of night 

Says good-bye < 

From its lovely perch. , ^ 

As you can see, she did just that!! « 

Conclusion 

After working with CEMREL and the Aesthetic 
Education Program materials, I have come to severaf 
Gonclusions, First of all, an aesthetic education program 
is such an integral part of learning that any child not 
involved in it is '^missing out/* Through this program I've 
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sean children gain self-confidence and aelf-assurance 
about expressing theKiselves — and a^ouHheir abilities. 
It eDFiches their felf4mage. The joy of learning, the 
enthuaiasm, andihe motiyation of the childr^ are all ' 
plusisa for the program. ITbe results are equally good. 

I set for my children four main goals. I feel they 
reached these 'goals, plus much more ^ certain things 
are immeaiurabla ^ ^ 
For perceptuoJ QwarBne$s Tve seen the children' become 
more sensitive to the world around them. They've 
learned to identify shapes* textures, color, design, and - 
pat*jirnw,4nlheir immediate environment. They notice ^ 
patterns in clothes and houses. They can look at a person " 
or character and know if he or she is angry, sad, or 
afraid. They can listen to voice-tones and determine 
what emotions are being displayed. In other words, they^- 
are "seeing'* more. 

The longuQge deveJdpment of my children was tremen- 
dous, and what was so great was thatft was^used 
'^naturally/' It wasn't unusual to hear someone say, "your 
dresa has a nice texture — it's so soft and smooth*' or "He 
looks exasperate^'* or "All I havelef I in my story is my 
resoluiion," The children hav6 developed (and used) a 
language dealing with shapes, patterns, physical envi- 
ronrntnt, emotions, and dramatic plat, and they have 
become more able to express themselves both verbally * 
and in writing. , 
Having learned some basic skills and concepts, the chil- 
dren were then able to use these skills in creative 
expression. They created pictures, mobiles, sculpluhes, 
movies, stories, plays, dramatic plots, dances* music, and 
poetry — aTl of which were expressions ot-themselves 
Their aesthetic appreciation has definitely expanded. 
They are better able to enjoy the sensuous qualities of 
art. They "see mora" when they look at a painting, a 
sculpture, or a work of architecture. They "hear more" - 
when they listen to mu^ic or characters' voices in a play, 
-They "understand more" when the,y watch a play, read a 
^dramatic plot, evaluate a character's performance, or 
make an aesthetic choice. 

In other words, they have become more sensitive human 
beings. 



A riFfH/SIXTN ttRADE TEACHEIi'l ' 
VIEW OF AESTHinC EDUCATION 

Joe Diamond 

Daniel Boone Elementary School 
University City, Missouri 

At the beginning of the academic year I usually 
have a good idea o| wha^ Xwant the kids to do, I usually 
teach the fifth or sixth gradfes and work with kids of 
assorted abilities. Real planning can't be done until I 
meet wifh my classes and feel them out. 

Fortunately I have a good assortment ^f CEMREL 
materials available and choose those which will 
fit my class best. My kids and I enjoy working with 
Consfrucfing Dramatic Plot, Creating CharQcterizatio^, 
CrBating Word Pictures, EKamining Point of View,*anfl 
one of my favorites, Japan: An Approach to Aesthetics, 

Lusually begin the year with Constructing 
Dramatic Plot, because the materials.afe easy to use, the 
'children get a lot out of the unit, anti it lends itself easily 
to what I want to do with my kids, I want children to 
develop socially, and this one thread is carried throngh 
the entire academic year, I wo^ld jike children to think 
well of themselves as individuals, as people^ to learn 
self-respect and respect for others. These "goals" lie in 
with the arts, with everyday living, with iocial studies, ' 
and they have an important bearing on the amount of 
growth in the basic skills. I've learned to teach the basic 
skills through the various aesthetic educatioh materials. 
The basic skills will improve when kids think belter of 
themselves. 

Quite early in the year we bring out the 
Constructing Dramatic Plot materials. This one unit will 
je used "on and off" throughout the year. The materials 
provide a little bit of everything: reading, language arts, 
social development, spelling, composition, dramatics. 
Interwoven into all of this we find a $eFies of experi- 
ences almost guaranteeing that eMch child will live* 
through a series of successes. 



No matter what has gone on in previous classes, I 
asauine that each child reaching me has had^no previous 
aesthetic education background. With this assumption 
and with Constructing DramQtia Plot on hand I'm ready 
to begin the yearns work, I begin by doing a bit of acting, 
and tbte helps the children to rel« along with me and get 
into the right mood. During myJIttle "presentation," I 
4f|ifettf^ three charact^a anda settirig. I act out the parts ^ 
of my three characteri and slowly work them into a plot. 
" . , It's really that easy and enjoyable. We do have a 
number of rules we go by. When a group develops a plot 
or a play, they must have their parts written; they must 
havd something about their characters, their story, their 
crisis (if any), and their resolution on paper. Children 
work in groups of four or five, choosing their own group 
leader. We have oral reading (this comes from the mate- 
rials that come with the unit)« we have some dispussion, 
and this is followed with some last.minute do^ and 
don'ts. All this preparation usually ta^kes about twenty 
minutes, I then ''fade out" of the picture, and the kids 
begin working. Wfth the teacher acting as a guide who 
quietly walks around the room and listens to the charac= 
ters and plots being developed by each little group, a 
certain high-level academic atmosphere seems to^ 
envelop the entire classroom. 

When a teacher claims that he or she doesn't have 
time for aesthetic education or for |lementary science, I 
feel that the teacher simply doesn't know how to use 
these two excellent avenues to better learnin^and 
doesn't want others to know his or her weaknesses. We 
should realize that.both these approaches are not sepa= 
rate from a good elementary curriculum, but are 
actually an excellent foundatfon for good curriculum 
development. 

It's good to have construction paper, scissors, 
crayons, ruleri^, and other basic "art" items around the 
roonl, Childr^_ look for these little helpers to aid them in 
ConstructiTig props to help them with their dramatic plot 
presentations. 
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After about thirty minutes of ''classwork," that is, 
children working in their groups developing their stories 
and characters, we are usually all ready to present our 
plays. Of course, each group wants to be first, and we 
learn to take ^^pif^ach group of children has^the 
audience B^etience and the player experience, ChiU 
dren may not listen to their teacher all day, but it's 
interesting to see how V^y closely they listen to each 
other — no matter how long each "plot" presentation 
happens to be. 

Another of my rules is that each child must have a 
speaking part. One year, during one of our Constructing 
Dramatia Plot sessions, one'group of boys decided to 
build a plot around a funeral complete with corpse. How 
could they ar range to have the corpse speak? During the 
funeral, the pastor smeJled smoke and he stopped the 
service to investigate. Of course someone yelled "Fire!" 
and all the kids in the play ran to ^ee where the smoke 
came from, Being part of the group^the corpse jumped 
up and ran, too. Soon the group re|4|rned to the "church" 
and the pastor reported that "Some dude was^ smoking in 
the church restroom." Someone then asked, "Where 
is the body?*' A few moments later the red-haired, 
freckled-faced "corpse" walked^^n, grinned, and 
stretched himself across his three-chair coffin 
exclaiming, "Here I am, ready to start again!" By using 
their imagination the group managed to have 
speaking parts for all participants. 

An interesting thing is that kids do not consider - 
aesthetic education an art program because we don't 
emphasize the use of what they consider to be art mate- 
rials. If they don't have art paper, crayons, paste, and so 
on, it's not an "art" lesson, . ^ 

This past year I felt my group should deveiop new 
attitudies about themselves and others- I wanted more 
kids to feel good about themselves. I wanted my kids to 
know that all people have the same or almost the same 
desires in life. We began preparing for Japan: An 
ApproQch to AestheAiCB about two weeks before I 
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aatually introduced the unit, I taped oft a corner of my 
room using maiking tape. We called this corner, an area 
about eight feet square* our 'Tranquillity Corner." To 
enter, we had to take our shoes off. After the firs* day all 
kids made sure they camf to school with clean socks. 

We used our "JapaSi** approach about one hour a 
day, four daj^s a week, and it took us about two and a half 
tnotnits to **complete" the unit. Where did ajl this time 
come from? If we consider that this approach included 
^social studies, language arts* readingi art, social develop- 
ment, learning respect for each other and for others, then 
this approach became a major part of our curriculum. 
We found we were building a major portion of our schooj 
day around the Japan approath* and the children loved 
all of it. 

During our work with the Japan materials children 
soon learne^ the true meaning oft'*simplicity." We found 
each child to have a different idea of this elementary yet 
complicated word. Some kids came up with meanings ^ 
such as something that doesn't have too many details; 
some^ing that is easy to see. ' - 

We went for a walk in a park next to our school — 
actually just a grassy area with lots of weeds. The kids 
laughed when I asked, "What's a weed?'' After much . 
thinking all of us decided that a weed is a flower that 
grows wherever it wants to. Nature put it there. We 
found ttiat in one flower there is beautyi but a cluster of 
flowers together usually means that the singular striking 
beauty isjomewhat watered down. The children and I " 
talked abqut simplicity &nd beauty and decided that the 
fewer detcj^ls we had to work with, the better. 

During their work with the Japan materials, chil= 
dren developed miniature Japanese landscapes and rock 
gardens, and they had an abundance of experiences with 
ink pair\ting and calligraphy, but still wanted jnore. The 
children constructetj scrolls from their ink paintings 
where simplicity was emphasized. 



After five or six weeks wotking with our Japan 
materials we were about ready to begin learning about 
the tea ceremony. How do you teach a tea ceremony? We* 
should consider that a Japanese lea ceremony is a semi- 
religious experience, that is, both the boat and guests 
must be relaxed, must *'put off" their earthly worries, 
must be somewhat tranquil, and yet be familiar with the 
e%ict and precise step-byrStep procedure ofthe-Japaneie 
tea ceremony. 

Our class discussed the tea ceremony. We care- 
fully studied the series of slides; we studied the imall 
instruction Cards*with extreme care. Keep in mind that 
we are talking about fifth-grade children, children who 
usually enjoy recess and lunch periods more than any 
other part of the school day. These same children t " 
became completely involved in the goings-on of a te^ \ 
ceremony. They practiced their parts, either that of host 
or guest. Kids practiced during recess time, during the 
lunch periods; they practiced in the park, in allcomers 
of the room, on the playground during their free time. As 
their teacher I acted as^he guide but really they were on 
their own. Soon w^were ready for our first ''dry-run." 

Consider this: The group is considered^ talkative 
group; it ife usually hard for them to sit quietly for fifteen- 
minutes/ Djurfng the tea ceremony, with twenty children 
being the audience, six children being guests, and one 
child, the host or hostess, the entire group sat for a period 
of forty minutes in complete silence, with the only sound 
-being hea^d beir^g that of the steam coming from our 
steam kettle, I later found that each of the audience war 
watching every move of either the gu§sts or the host and 
acting as a critic. 

' During the ne^^t few weeks every child in the class 
experienced either the part of a guest or a host. And each 
group that went through the ceremony ritual tried to be a 
bit better than the previous group. Each ceremony was a 
beautiful experience for the class and for the teacher. 
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' Whan visiting teachtft^ask me what our group got 
out of the Japan approach I usually let one of the chil- 
dren answer. "Well/' one of the kids replied, **I learned ^ 
more pbout myself. I learned to respect others, I learned 
that people all over the world are almost the same. 
I learned that our differences make us more interesting. 
- 1 learned that people all have good feelings and bad feaU 
tngSf food times and bad times." This from fifth-grade 
children makeVa teacher feel that his teaching is 
fiiching them and is meaningfuL^ 

Throughout the entire year I use the Constructing 
DramQiic Plot unit as a major thread. Although we do 
have a specific time early in the unit for children 
actually to experience the unit according to the Teach- 
ers' Guide, during the yeaprwe use specific facets of the 
unit many times over. Chfldren do not consider the 
aesthetic education materials as "school work" but 
rather as a fun learning experience, Duf ihg our 
Constructing Dramatic Plot sessions chil^en do have 
mini-reading adventures, language arts, written work, 
and social development. As long as these language arts 
experiences are part of the unit they are not considered 
"work/* and we find children actually working much 
liarder.lA/e fintfchildrefl reading because they actually 
want to read and enjoy what they are reading. They 
find that all of their work adds to the betterment of their 
own^jroup and thereby adds to each person s prestige. 
Because of this "painless'' series of learning experiences 
I've found the CT.B.S. scores (California Test of Basic 
Skills) were much higher in classes having experienced 
an aesthetic education approach to learning than in those 
not having experienced it, 

When kids learn in a relaxed manner, in a fun- 
type way, learning and leaching comes easy. To me, 
Constructing Dramahc Plot makes teaching a pleasure. 

I introduced Crealing Word Pictures late in the 
year. I never did care for our language arts texthook, and 



children found the textbook approach quite a drag. I was^ 
told that a certain amount of grammar should be taught 
before our children reached our Middle^ehool. We 
began the Creating Word Pictures unit smoothly and in a ^ 
fun atmosphere. Our class began to play games with 
words. The first hour flew by alj too quickly. After that 
we used the materials for abouf an hour a day. Part of the 
fiotir was used for crayon-typa-art. We developed word 
pictures and then made pictures out of our word combi- 
nations. Soon children kn^w that pink cards werevarbs, 
and that verbs were doing words. Children actually 
**lived" nouns, verbs, adjectives — it all made sense to 
them because the words were being used not only In 
word combinations but in their picture descriptions of 
their words. For example one youngster took two noun 
cards, "sand" and "witch," and played with these two 
words for quite a whife. The child made a large drawing^ 
showing his "sand witch," that is, a witch made of sand, 
complete with hat and broom. Then considering how the 
word combination sounded, the child made a second 
drawing showing a sandwich and labeled that drawing 
accordingly. Another word combination was "hot dog," 
and the first drawing showed a dog panting while sitting 
under the sun, and the second, the usual hot dog on a bun 
with mustard. There were many word combinations, all 
coming from the children. They were manipulating 
words and mastering them — at their level. 

Children learned to use their senses ^nd they 
learned that words may have more than one meaning. 
They found that words are often picturesque. The chiU 7 
dren discovered that they were able to manipulate wor^s 
to develop pictures in other people's minds, / 

.After having a series of experiences with / 
Constructing DrarnQtic Plot and Creating Word Pictures, 
I decided to combine the best of both approaches and^ee 
what would develop. Children borrowed the blue (noun) 
cards from the Creating Word Pictured unit and begah 
developing odd and weird-sounding characters. We had 
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"spiderman'* and "mudman*' and "sandwitch" for 
examples. We then used our new characters and each 
group developed s^tiftjs to suit their characters and 
finally worked out very Interestin^ramatic plots. It:was 
|s if children had entered the "gratfuate school" phase of 

^ our aesthetic education. They were actually developing 
their own characters, settings, incidents, crises, and 
^resolutions. After a brief writing session, each group 
presented their "dcamas" to the entire class. 

Another phase of our work, Creating CharQcten- 
zation, proved to be extremely interesting to teach. This 
unit helped bring out hidden problems children had, 
either at home qr in school. I found that one of our girls 
was t^ gym teacher's *'pii'' and could do no wrong 
.while others could hardly do right. The little girrs peers 

" ^ Vv0re making things a bit rough for her because of this. 
Through this unit the frustrations and tensionrcame to 
the surface, and I was able to help soothe thesituation. 

I don't use Creating Characferizafion early in the 
year. 1 want to know my kids better. I ^ant them Jo feel 
relaxed with me^. In Constructing DTQmaticPlot children 
work in groups of four or five while I lin^it the groups to 
two children in Creating CharQcierizQiion. The larger tKe 
group, the easier it is for the kids — they tend to lean on 
each other. Later in the year, within a group of two, it 
seems each child has to depend upon himself/herself 
more. 

Each unit has its own goals and I as a classroom 
teacher have my own goals. If these goals are somewhat 
the same, that's fine. But if the goals aren't similar, it 
shouldn't make much difference. For example, one of the 
goals taken from one of the units states that the children 
will increase their capacity to experience aesthetic 
phenomena in theatre by working with how emotions are 
used in theatre. My goal is this too, plus I want kids to 
know their emotions, I want children to be able to 
express their emotions, to learn to get things off their 



chests in an acceptable manner.'! want kids to share 
their problems with others, 

r While workihg^ith the Creating CharQCtei'katiOTi 
materials chifdren do learn that what they have been 
feeling all along is part of real life. They learn that their 
emotions are a real part of themselves. They learn that v 
their facial expressions, voice, and bodily movements, 
all express their emotions,, 

The Creating Choracterizatjon approach is a bit 
more sophisticated, and kids find th^y have to dig a bi^ ; 
deeper into thefnselves. They have to bringTOore of ^ 
' themselves into the unit. This is good, but it works best if 
we have good teacher-pupil rapport. 

The final unit\^e use to round.out the^ear is entif 
tied, Examining Point of Vievv. I don't begin this unit at 
any special time. I do want a tjtne of the year when we ^ 
have more sun to help in our photography. I find this uni 
will complement all other units we have used. The unit 
itself suggests certain goals. The goals concern the photo 
graphic arts and the bringing out of specific points of 
view, AJl this is good, ^nd I add certain goals to theseri 
want kids to respect Qjther people's ideas; I want childrei 
to learn that each individual is entitled to express his or 
her thoughts if he or She wants to. Note hoVv these two 
goals have gone through the entire year's work as far as 
aesthetic education is concerned: We emphasized socia 
development, self-esteem, self-respect, respect for 
others and for other people's point of view. 

We begin this unit by having all children draw 
their own versions of a dream they hear described. We 
then appoint three judges to judge the drawings. After 
the judges make their decisions comes the low blow. Th 
judges find they had no basis for judging and that it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to judge someone's 
drawing of another person's dream. 

Later in the unit children are divided into teams c 
two, they are given Instructions on the use of a tiny 
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gamera, ^nd they are let loojelo Expose their roll of , 
-tiagatives. The roirof film contairtS-lwelve exposures* 
aftd each child Is limited to half the roll. Children take 
pictures of themselves, of others, of trees* dogs* their 
leacher, their shoes, a hand or an eye, 

We know if we send the exposed film rolls out to 
bm developed, the six to ten days of elapsed time would 
kill something in the unit, so we decided to teach photog- 
raphy just whera it best fits into the unit, VVe set up a 
mi^i-darkroom to place the exposed film in our devel- 
oping tanks and then used the regular clasiroom for our 
second *iab" by using black constructioiipaper over the 
windows and doors. Each child learned to work in 
complete darknesa, then learned the "time and tempera- 
ture" method pf devsloping negatives. Of course crop- 
ping, enlarging^ and actual pointing were much fun and 
very exciting. Pfihtrvyeren't quite dry when they were 
whisked home to show to parents, * 

During ihe entire year our class worked with five 
aesthetic education units: Conajructing Dramatic Plot, 
Japan: An ApproQch to Aesthetics, Creating ChorQcteri- 
zation, Creating Word Pictures* and Exomin/ng Point of 
View> Before using the unit on Japan, it*s good to be sure 
the teacher hBs a large block of time available — that is, 
try not to have any long school holiday interfere. If this 
unit is used in early October, full value of this approach 
will be gained, and the unit can come to a natural conclu- 
sion by early December. 

This coming school year 1 plan on beginning the 
year with Constructing DramQlic Plot. Of course, we 
make slight changes to fit the group. WeMl use Creating 
Word Pictures and then blend both units together. We'll 
use the Japan approach* and I know at times we will be ^ 
working with twp different units at different times 
during the day . Constructing Dramatic Plot and Creating 
Word Pictures will be followed by Creating Characteri- 
zation. Most likely we'll end the year with Examining 
Jpoint of^iew and the photography approach, , 
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A Music spiciALisrs vii w op 

AESTHETIC EDUCATION, KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 

Linda Gabel 

Earle Johnson Elementary School 
Jefferson County, Colorado 

There are three objectives of the Title Ill-spon- - * 
sored interdisciplinary program utilizing the arts and the , ^ 
outdoor environment at Earle Johnson Elementary 
School. The first objective is for all students to demon- 
strate an increased understanding of academic units, 
through the arts^ias measured by their ability to illustrate 
this understanding through their choice of movement, 
drama, music, or visUals, A second objective is for all 
students to demonstrate a more positive selif -concept in 
^compaTison to those in a cdntrol school without a related 
program. The third objective is for the students to learn 
specific academic objectives in reading, language arts, 
social studies, and science through outdoor activities as 
measurecl by local criterion tests. 

Specific activities have been and are being devel- 
oped to achieve the above objectives. These activities 
follow three general categories: 1, ^short-term; 2. interme- 
diate (1 or 2 weeks); 3. long-term culminating (4 or 5 5 
weeks). Outdoor activities have been developed around 
existing academic objectives which allow students an 
alternate avenue to achieve success. 

The project^taff involves everyone in the school; 
however there are certain staff members who ha^e 
special responsibilities for the project. They are* the 
project director who is the principal, the project coordi- 
nator, the music teacher, and the instructional materials 
director. This interdisciplinary arts te,am v^orks with 
classroom teachers to effect an integration of the arts 
with the traditional academic curriculum. 
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It is difficult to capture the esience of the imple- 
mentation activitiesjn a written deacriptldn, artd the 
reader shoujd recognize that tKia description provides 
only a sketch of what is reariy happening. 

When the arts team works with classroom teachers 
on a ''Culmination Activity," they meet with the teachers 
a grade and daeide what the activity will be and when 
* - it will happen. The activity Is focused on some unit of 
^tudy in that grftde: The team and teachers meet regu- 
larly to clarify the objectives of the unit and to decide the 
activities and procedures that can be used to attain the 
f objectives. The arts team provides ideas and support for 
using the a,rts in teaching. When the unit is taught, the 
arts team is directly involved by helping with the activity 
or by supporting the teachers. This type of activity 
culminates with a special program in which the students 
use or demonstrate the learning that has occurred. 
Examples of some of the content involved, such as 
Greek Mythology, American Heritage, Christmas 
Around the World, Africa, will be discussed. 

The team members also work with teachers on an 
individual basis. On request, they provide the needed 
res^rces to erfhance the crassroom curriculum. Instruc- 
tion is provided, as well as ideas for teachers to use in 
their teaching. 

The school devotes Friday to an "Open Lab" day. 
This day enables the arts team to be free from scheduled 
classes in their own areas, so that they can work in the 
classroom with the classroom teachers, allowing three 
extra pairs of hands for use on various projects. 
Obviously, there were so«ie scheduling difficulties to 
work out, but the fleHJbjJiiv of the Earle Johnson staff has 
allowed these activities to occur. 

? As the mL|sic teacher on this arts team, i^ has been 
my pleasure to venture far from my own field into many 
other areas of learning. It would be impossible to 
describe all the activities which have occurred at our 
school, A general overview is necessary. 
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Here is where aesthetic education has hem so 
important in our project implementation. For the myriad 
i4eas the arts team must come up with each week for all 
gradi levels, we find it necessary to tap all levels of 
resources. So far the aesthetic education curriculum 
units have been a tremendous source of ideas for our 
program. Although Tve foumd it to be a rare occasia|i 
when Tve used a unit in my teaching just as it was writ- 
ten, many times I have realized what a valuable resource 
they are. 

Kindergarten 

Since kinder^rten is not a scheduled music class 
for me, I usuajly see these students only in my Arts in ' 
Education capacity. With them Texture proved most 
useful to spur on a development of movement. Using the 
basics of this unit, the Texture Bags, each child was given 
a different texture. All the* children were asked to reach 
inside their bags and, without looking, to think about the 
texture. "Was it smooth? Hard? Scratchy? How might 
you move, if you were that object?' ' The children, now in 
groups of four or five, were asked to make a composition, 
.^^^first with all the different textures in their gf oup, then all 
oneleKture which involved their finding all the other, 
people in the room with the same color bag (a frfnge- 
learning benefit!). 

In any movement composition, be it with textures 
or not, Reiating Sound and Movement is invaluable. 
Again, only a portion was used, but through the use of th, 
Sound and Movement Chart, the kindergartener^ were 
able to see all the ways their bodies might move high, 
low, weak, strong. Some alternatives were given by the 
students, ''How about half the group moving weak, and 
half moving strong? What sounds could we add to make 
our composition stronger, weaker?" These small 
children came up withsome amazing creations having 
been exposed to Texture and then to Relating Sound 
and Movemefi!. 
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Firsl Grade 

Wi(h'firsi grade, came the Colors Culmination, 
••Families 1776-1876-1976'* and the "Mother Nature" 
Program. Each of these Culminations dealt with music, 
drama, art» and movement. 

Using aesthetic education concepts, an idea was 
graerated Into a program. The children learned about 
colors, movement, and a great deal about ^elf-concept. 
We had to learn how to stretch like rubber bands, click 
like sticks, flow like water, bounce like puppets, and 
decide at the very end — we like ourselves best of all. 

With a recording called Moving, the group had to 
nyfror the leader, who at the beginning was the teacher. 
Using Creating Choracferization, emotions were 
explored — "How do you feel when your hands are 
down, up, etc.?" Through the use of characterization 
picture composites, the children discovered how their ^ 
body language tells a great deal, *'Now, how does water 
mave? Is it sad, happy, excited? How'do you know? By its 
sound?" 

Moving with the record soon brought out a lot of 
creativity in all the children. But one little boy named 
Tim, wdio had ^n incredibly low self-image, began to 
discover he was good at moving to music. He sparkled 
when he went through the routine, and when asked to be 
the mitror for the program., he couldn't believe it. He led 
those water people as no one alsa could. 

As a music teacher, I think Tone Color is remark^ 
able. Thi^unit was used pretty much as written, with the 
exception of deleting the movie. It wasn't quite how Td 
like to present lone color, I wanted live people. So. the , 
band director brought in a few students, and we intro- 
duced tone color, "How can you tell if an instrument 
playing is a harp or a clarinet?" ''By its sound or tone 
color." The children loved playing the game and recog= 
nizing sevefal tone colors. Its so rare to find a looF to 
teach this concept that dd"6sn't present a 5f>piece band or 



orchestra and say, "Find the tone colors." Right! The 
gradual progression of hearing experiences wai a much 
better approach. 

Second Grade ^ ' 

Moving along to second grade, the concept of 
shape,,"which has been introduced, but is noW being 
worked with a great deal, is best Illustrated in our 
* teaching of symmetry. Here, the children study bilateral, 
repeating, and rotational symmetf y in art and musio. 
Through the scientific ijiethod of discovery, the students 
find out what symmetry is and they become able to give 
examples. The students^draw the conclusion that the 
human body is an example of Symmetry. Having been 
previously exposed to Shape, Shape RelationshipB, and 
Shapes and PatternB,* the students are fully aware of the 
terms "pattern" and "shape," ; 

The arts team reinforces the concept of symmetry 
by kitroducing symmetrical body movements. The chil- 
dren experiment with many positions in which they can 
watch their bodieftecome bilatefally symmetricaL 
After experimenting on this level, the children work in 
groups to come up with all the different ways they can 
create bilateral, rotational, and repeating symmetry. The 
class divides into half and then into smaller groups. Each 
group creates a specific type of symmetry. The other half 
of the grgup walks through the "Museum of Symmetrical 
Form" identifying each form as they come upon it. 

As a follow-up activity, the children experiment 
with symmetry using both their bodies and related art 
skills. The children work in pairs, one child posing in a 
bilateral shape and his partner drawing the outline of 
this shape. The students will then take the outline, use ' 
their knowledge of bilateral symmetry and composition 
skills, and create bilateral designs. The class creates 
totem poles with their designs which are displayed in the 
classroom. Another activity for follow-up is singing 
musical rounds which are identified as repeating 



*These three units are deBcribed in this book simply as Shape. 
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aymnietry, i,e,. Three Blind Mice, Parllcipating In thase 
activities, the child understands the concept of symmetry 
better. » 

The seccynd grade studies neighborhoods. Last 
year, they did the Christmas program, ^'Neighborhoods 
Around the World," and this year they studied colonial 
neighborhoods. Both o^ these studies and resulting 
culminations Had their inception in the music classroom 
with Examining Point of View, "Different points of view 
happen when we lodk at Christmas in Mexico, Israel, . 
Russia, France* Sweden, They all celebrate Christmas in 
their own way. Is any one of those ways wrong? No, only 
different from the United States," 

All the scenes were enhanced with dancing, sing- 
ingp movement, and drama. In any of the dramatic 
programs I always introduce Creating Characterization 
at the outset. These children need firjt to understand 
emotions and feelings, before being able to portray an 
Israeli dancer or a small girl or boy. 

Here top, tone color is a major concept in the 
music curriculum. We carried Tone Color a bit further. 
The children were asked to pick their favorita tone color 
and choose what shape and dolor it might be. The hardest 
part of this aclivily was for the children not to draw the 
drum, but what its tone color might look like. Finally, 
everybody had the idea, and we came up with some 
creations which involved a lot of feelings which related 
back to Creaiing Charaqiarizaiinn. 

Third Grade 

In the third grade, Indians, fiusiness, and Space 
are gnajor emphasis points. Many outside resources are 
brought in from Indian centers and business. For the 
Business Day activities, students are taken in groups of 
about five to various businesses in the Golden, Colorado^ 
area. The children come back to the school and create 
their own business! If they went to the Pizza Hut, thoy set 
up their own Hut with donations from parents. 
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The children have their own newspaper, using 
advertisements for all the businesses, their own radio 
station, and bank, where a great deal of money ' 
exchanging goes on. 

This year the radio station intends to create an 
original taped radio broadcast, using the students' skills 
in tape splicing, learned from Arfariging Sounds with 
Magnetic Tapes, They have learned which sound cori^bi- 
nations are the most atteritioh-gettingy which th^ mdst 
pleasing, and they make use of these lechniqud^'ln ^ 
their broadcast. The radio system is of course a PiA, 
system, but for these kids, it*s just as real as any station in 
the city. The businesses will be able to buy ads from the 
station, as will the newspaper. - . . ^ 

Reiating Sound and Movenient was a super 
resource when the third grade wanted to do a Space 
program. They knew all of the characteristics of each 
planet to which they were assigned, but what would the 
creatures look andfeel like? Aha! Creating Characteri- 
zation onci again conies4nto play. '\If the e^rth is very 
hot, how might his feet look? Big? Rubber? Thick?'* All 
the descriptive movements that might also be tise^ were 
discussed. We came up with all kinds of creatures, fitflng 
both the hot and cold sides of each planet, with the 
perfect movements, and of course, the perfect miisic and 
sounds for each one. 

Lighting here plays a great part in setting the 
mood. Using ReJating Sound and Movement as a spring- 
board, visuals were employed to give the proper 
planetary effect. 

When third grade studied the Indians, Creating 
ChQracterizQtion was used again, *'How did the plains 
Indians feel differently from woodland IndUns^ How is 
this shown in clothing and houses? How was life'j\ . ^ 
different as a result of living near the'coast and jidt just 
being surrounded by land?'* (Feelings are a big part of 
the Indian unit:) "Why did they create some of the songs 
they did about celebralions. deaths,.hardships? Why did 




they play the Choctaw Raccoon Game and not 
Monopoly? In, every instance, the chiklren were urged to 
[ feel what an Indian might have felt and to create in that 
' atmosphere. Drum talks were created, baskets were 
^woven, and legends w.ere tolcl =- all reflectin^4 the total 
life of the American Indian. 

Fourth Grade 

Fourth grade, for the arts team, is a phiyground of 
creativity. They have so much to work with, jafuin, 
Africa, Colorado, the Netherlands. We use Creot/ng 
ChQracterizQtion, Rhythm/MeAer, Examining Point of , 
View, and Constructing Dramatic Plat. 

In the case of Japan, the arts team and students 
made sho/i screens, fish kites (wishes on strings), a 
tokonoma, and flower 'arrangements. We made a meal 
for^all jo share; in othnt^ords. the students created a 
total environment. They wrote their own haiku and set 
them to music. 

For the African unit, the children created environ- 
ments to reflect the desert, the grassland, and the junghj. 
They invlistigated the vegetation, the people, and the 
animals existing in each region. 

Soundtracks were made by the students for each 
region, Their tapes included the music ol" each region as 
well as animalsounds. /Irranging Sounds With Magnef/a 
Tapes again came in handy for the technifjuos of tape 
splicing and for learning what cpialities of snuntl are 
pleasing to the listener, 

Fifth Grade 

The fifth grade curriculum emphasizes history. 
We*ve found Kxamining Puinl of Viaw to bo extremeU^ 
helpful and, of course. Creuting Charaatf^ri/^ation. Mow 
can a child play George Washington or John Atlams if he 
doesn j know how ho lived or fc^lt? Last year historical 
portraits, as seen by a museum curator (a cUissroom 
teacher), were illustratcMl . Thin year the intent is to show 



how many choices have to be made under the American 
democratic system: to come to America or not! to adopt a 
new way of government or not! Again, there was a lot of 
arguing. Some issues have never been resolved. But, 
everyone is entitled to his or her own "point of view." 

One of the students acted out a trial in the Old 
West. Black Bart was accused of stealing a horse; all the 
signs pointed directly to him. As evidence: he was 
pigeon-toed, wore a hiack hat, was shifty=looking, Well, 
the class soon found you can't hang someone for being 
shifty-looking. That's a point of view, not a fact. A judge 
from the Golden area in Colorado tried the case. Black Bart 
was acquitted by a hdng jury. The students in the play 
had to ad=lib their lines because the judge was there only 
for the day of the program. This they did with the aid of 
Creating CharQcterj/ation, putting great feeling into 
their performance. 

The fifth grade also studies tall tales with the help 
of Creating Choracterization, using dance, music and art. 
The students read many tall tales, i.e., **Paul Bunyan," 
"Johnny Apph^seed," etc. As a culmination, the class 
chose one tall tale to develop into a group presentation, 
The class then restudied "John Henry" to discover how 
best to illustrate it. A group of students were selected to 
write the play; the script was handed out: and tryouts 
were held for tHe different parts in the play. The rest of 
the class worked as small crews to prepare for the 
production. The scenery crew was in charge of scene 
changes and props. The dance crew created and 
performed a dance for the last scene. The music crew 
learned songs and produced the necessary sound effects 
with the help of Reiating Sound and Movement and 
Arranging Sounds with Magnetic Tapes. 

All of this took about four weeks to complete. Two 
periods were set aside for performances. C3ne was 
presented to the school; the final performance was given 
for the fifth=grade parents. The parents were able to 
share the students' understanding of t be-all Tales unit 



and gain an appreciation of the new skills their children 
have learnecl through participation in the brnacienerl arts 
program, 

In fifth grade music. 1 used 7 exrureiis a spring- 
board for movement composition, as I had with the 
kindergarten, and also for musical composition. Each 
' group of five students had several instruments: xylo- 
phones, drums, piano, violins, etc. Each melody 
composed by the students had to have a different 
texture. Even fifth=grade students benefited from using 
the texture bags, which also proved helpful in explaining 
the concept of lexture. 

Sixth Grade 

Sixlh=grade studies of Mexico, mythology, Eski- 
mos, and optics provide an ample testing ground for 
aesthetic education. Even the sixth grade "gets off" on 
units originally designed for younger students. 

Creating Churacterizfjjion.antl Examining Poinf of 
Viavv were used with the Mexino and Eskimo units. 
Environments for each were built. Construc/ing 
Dramatic Piot was helpful in enal)ling the children to 
create their own plots for an Eskimo legend, complete 
with music, chants, and sound effects. The Mexican 
fiesta brought in all kinds of rjutside resources. We had 
Mexican dancers and puppeteers and took a field trip to 
a bilingual school for a splendid program and an excel = 
lent meal. And Constructing Dramatic Plot helped us 
create a legend of the discovery of Hew Mexico.jo get our 
fiesta activities rolling.' 
f Mythology ended with a fc^-mal [)rf)gram 

portraying myths, with a Greek chorus Chanting (another 
call for help from Hhythm/MeAerj and an Olympic meet 
in the round, completeAvith javelin throwing, relays, shot 
put, and fl iscus. The myths were no longer some thing you 
read out of a musty book: they became part of a life=style. 



The sixth grade pptics unit turned into a real 
"happening." Using photography. Examining Point of 
View, and oils, water, optical illusions, and slides, an 
entire environment of sight and sound was created, 
Photograms were made while studying the various posi- 
tions and degrees of light. The students experimented 
with oil and w^ter, saline solutions, bubbles, alcohol, 
and even sand from the playground. Slides were made 
using all kinds of experimental ingredients. ' 

Grand optical illusions were drawn on huge sheets 
of butcher paper. The students playeH with light, with 
shadow, and with bending. "How does your light show 
on the wall? On the corner of the ceiling? On thejioor?'* 

AtTast, after working a week or so on just experi- 
ments, we all came together in the gym. Thenjhere were 
light shows everywhere. Shades of Loserium. And we 
didn't forget the music. Not only did we have electronic 
sounds on records, biit the students, via electronic sound 
boxes and Arranging Sounds with Magnetic Tapes, 
created their own accompapimenls. Oils splashed every 
which way, and slides flipped madly to Also Sprach 
Zarothustro. It was truly amazing. At the end, for fun, we 
pulled out a parachute and old sheets. "How does Ir'ght 
ioolc on sheets in colors (gels), with strobing when you're 
under a parachute?' ' Sixth graders at Earle Johnson 
found out all at a "Happening." 

We were also involved in an environmental 
program -and it might be appropriate to mention some of 
the activities. Creating Ward Pictures helped the chil- 
dren to use sensory images to describe what they experi- 
enced. 

The students were told: Take a fun walk and find 
the boundaries of your activity. Touch the rough chunks 
of cement>hy the gravel road, the retaining wall 
^ (7 exturej. Walk down the gully and find where a pipe 
crosses it. Not far down the gully find where it suddenly 
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gets deep. Laok for cattails and touch one of them 
{Texture again). Walk to the nearest living tree. Touch the 
smooth wooci of the large dead tree. Walk to the tall 
fence and listen, what do you hear? Look for different 
shapjes (Shapes j, different colors, different designs 
f Shapes and Patternsj. Look for examples of camouflage, 
something moving, evidence of man, of other animals. 
Look at the details of a plant (Shape Relationshipsj, the 
shape of n leaf. Any branches? Any seeds? What color? 
Are the patterns repeating? Irregular? (Shapes and 
Patterns}. Back in the classroom the students w^ere told; 
Chooslp something you see and write a one^word descrip- 
tion ofiit. Then build a pyramid of words which describes 
the objWct in more detaiL An example: 

- tree, 
large gray 
old dead hard 

Pretend to be a town guide for mice. Describe the 
area from the point of view of a mouse (Examining Point 
of Vievy, of course). And then the students describe in 
writing some changes they think will occur in the area 
they inves,tigatet:L A friend reads the description and 
tries to identify the author's feelings about dTiange. 

I Wtis asked to answer two specific questions in 
this case study. Hasiieslhetic education made me a 
beHer teacher, and has it made my work with classroom 
teachers better? How can 1 begin to say that these young- 
sters have gotten a richer, fuller look at concepts they 
might never have known? 

As a teacher. I'm no longer in my own little music 
world, but math, science, histors , and all the other 
aspects of education are now part of my teaching abili- 
ties, I feel at times as though I were a classroom teacher. 
I no longer have that "specialist" tag, which is kind of 
nice to get avya.y from. The classroom teachers work W'ilh 



the arts team as one team, each one contributing h4s or 
own strengths. ' 

It is nothing anymore for a first grade teacher to 
teach a dance or direct a dramatic sketch. The more 
we've worked with this project, th^ more we are 
convinced that we are breaking away from the molds 
we've been placed in. A teacher said to me, *'A year ago, 
I wouldn^t have dreamed of doing anything musicaL let 
alone teach a dance. And look at us, my group was the 
star of the show." 

Using aesthetic education. materials, all teachers 
can be specialists, no matter what their strengths. We can 
. all work together for the enjoyment and eduGation of our 
children. 
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EVALUATION 

The EvQluotion Process In the 
Aesthetic EducQtion Program 

Each instructional unit goes through three cleveN 
opnient/evahjation stages: preliminary classroom trials, 
where the prototype design is worked out; a hothouse 
trial, where the set of materials is taught for the first time 
in its entirety by a regular classroom teacher in a self- 
contained classroom; and a pilot test, 

Praliininary Classroom Trials 

Prior to the first compjlete classroorn trial of a set of 
materials (tioihouse trial), a member of the evaluation 
staff aids the developer in identifying those activities 
and materials which contain potential problems. These 
are tried out in the classroom with small groups of chil- 
dren or with an entire class, depending on the nature of 
the activity and the problems expected. At this stage, it is 
usually the developer rather than the teacher who 
directs the children's work. 

In the light of these sessions, the developer and 
evaluator examine the materials for logical sequencing 
of concepts and carrier activities, clarity of learning 
objectives and teaching instructions, appropriateness of 
/the content, and expected student outcomes for the 
developmental level of students in the target population. 
Also a major concern is how the content of the unit fits 
conceptually with the overall goals of the Program and, 
pariicularly. with the outcomes of the curriculum levels 
of which it is a part. Revisions needed in the unit before 
a full c la ss r n n m trial can be a 1 1 e m p t e tl a re in c o r p o ra t ed 
into the materials. Ideas for appropriate methods of 
assessing student outcomes are also cilscussed. and 
prototype instrumenlatlon for testing during the 
hothouse trial is prepared. 

Hothouse Trial 

Evaluation of a set of materials during the hothouse stage 
involves the systematic observation and description of a 
teacher and a group of students us they work through the 
completed unit. The concerns of evaluation at this stage 



of the unit sdevelopment are several; Can the teacher 
implement the suggested instructional strategies 
successfully? Are the materials adequate to their task 
both pedagogically and in their design and construction? 
Are the students able to demonstrate the behav ors 
desired by the developer? 

During the initial classroom trial, the teacher does 
the actual teaching or rnanagement of the set of mate- 
rials; however, he or she may call for assistance from the 
developer or the evaluator/observer when needed. 
Every session during which the unit is taught is observed 
by a membeT of the.evaluation staff and, usually, the 
developer. Their notes are supplemented by a transcript 
made from the fape*rfetording of each session. 

Additional evaluatiofi information at this stage is 
also derived from, teacher interviews, critical reviews of 
the unit by outside consultants, prototype evaluation 
instruments, and analysis of student products. 

The data from hothouse trial and recommenda- 
tions for the future development of the unit are pre- 
sented in a Hothouse Report cojitaining a description 
of the unit, site description and implementation data, 
results of teacher interviews, description and evaluation 
of individual activities, instrumentation, results of crit- 
ical reviews by outside consultants, and conclusions and 
recommendations. 

Pilot Trials 

The pilot trial is the final stage in the evaluation of 
a curriculum unit. The evaluation at this state not only 
examines whether or not the unit produces measurable 
differences in student outcomes, but determines if the 
unit can stand alone and ''work'* in the classroom. 

Classroom factors are examined using a variety of 
data-gathering devices. Teachers evaluate individual 
activities through the use of cheoklists and question- 
naires embedded in the Teacher*s Guide. Structured 
teacher and student interviews uncover specific prob- 
lems encountered in implementation and/or unantici- 
pated effects the materials may produce. Outside ^ 
experts review the unit s content from a variety of 
perspieciives. *" 
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Student outcomes are measured through a pre= 
test/post-tesl/control group design. In addition, prior 
to implementation, student background variables are 
measured. During leaching of the unit, implemeniation 
variables are measured. Measures applicable to all units 
in a curriculum level as well as rtneasures developed 
specifically for a parlicular unit are designed in-house. 
An observational system consisting of random 
spot-observations measures teacher implementation 
of the unit. 

A minimum of three classes is used at the gracle 
level recommended by the unit develorJer. Site selection 
concienlrate^ on varying the socio-economic, ethnic, and 
urban-suburban characteristics of the classes invoh^ed. 
The main objective of pilot evaluation is In assess the 
replicability. effectiveness, social fairness, and harm- 
lessness of a given unit. 

A Pilot Report is prepared to include the following 
information; a standard and cletailed description of each 
pilot site, including demographic information on the 
student population; a standard questionnaire completed 
by pilot teachers; an exafnination of classroom process 
taken by unannounced spot observations; a sampling and 
analysis of student work or products: a compjarative 
rating of each teacher's degree of implementation of the 
unit; a probing of students' affective response to the unit: 
results of a teacher questionnaire embedded in the 
Teacher's Guide; an intrinsic critique of the unit written 
by an outside expert: a concept-ranking exercise 
completed by the unit developer before pilot tost, and by 
the t|)achers and students at the end of a pilot test; and an 
in-depth interview c:nmplettn:I by all teachers at the end 
of a pilot test. 

After collecting antl analyzing pilot test data, the 
evaluator makes informed recommenclationH regarding 
appropriate disposition of the unit along the develop- 
ment cycle, whether for further revision, further testing, 
more development work, or readiness for prdjlication. 



School District, Adminlstroton, 
and Teocheii Cohtributlnf to 
Evoluotion 

We wish to thank all these educators and- their 
students (and any others we may have inadverlently 
omitted) for their help over the past years and for their 
contributions to the development of the aesthetic educa- 
tion curriculum. 
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Ms. Winter 
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Ms. Allen Ms. Moran 

Ms. Arnold Ms.Sandau 
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Ms, Johnson Ms. Tennyson 

Ms. Keann Ms. Wolfe 
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Hancock Place, Mo.» Schools 
Mr. Brodbeck Ms. Klocke 

Mr, Huff Ms. Meier 

Hazelwood, Mo.» Schools 

Ms. Diehl Ms, Schmifl 

Ms, Prathar 

KIrkwood, Mo,p Schools 
Ms, Meatle Ms. Summa 

Ms. Nordberg Ms. Wagner 

Ms. Prather Mr. Webber 

Ladue^ Mo., Schools 

Ms. Q^five^ #v1r. Schhiml) 

Ms. Marx Ms. We it man 

Lindbergh School District 
St. Louis County, Mo. 

Ms. Granal Ms. Pnppen 

Mb. Karaii Ms, Rodriguc*/^ 

Norniandy« Mo., Schools 

Mr, Blitz Ms. Haus 

Ms. Brooks Ms. Noal 

Ms. Brown Ms. Smith 
Ms. Figgons 

Parkway School District 
St. Louis County, Mo, 

Ms, Alexandur Ms. Hortnn 

Ms. Anderson Ms. Howell 

Mr. Bemherg Ms, Intag 

Ms. Brayss Ms. O'Cnnnell 

Ms. Bybcn Ms. Podriuk 
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Ms. Cohen Ms. Schardt 

Ms. Foster Ms. Shaffer 
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Rockwood Schools 
St. Louis County, Mo, 
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SI, Charlesi Mo^ Schools 

Ms. Kern Ms, Wolford 

St. Louis Archdiocesan Schools 

Ms. Brown 

St. Louis City Schools 

Mr. Boyd Ms. Ledbeller 

Mr. Brasfield Ms. Lilly 

Mr. Fick Ms.McGhee 

Mr. Howell Mr. McGrath 

Mr. Johnson Ms. McKinley 

Ms. Mosby Ms. Muse 

Mr. Osborne Ms, Payne 

Mr. Price Ms. Nurre 

Mr. Vaughq Mr. Parker 

Ms. Billups Ms. Reid 

Ms. Curry Ms. Rodgers 

Ms.Dalton Ms. C. Smith 

Ms. Denny Ms. P. Smith 

Ms. Diggs Ms. Stafford 

Ms. Greene Ms, Steward 

Ms. Johnson Ms, Turner . 

iMs. Jones Ms. Wade 

Ms. Kanter Ms. Wright 

The Wilson School, Clayton, Mo, 
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Mr. Hopson Ms, Marks 

Ms. Jacobs Ms, Mason 

Ms.^Ashkanazi Ms. Null 
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Mr. Brown 
Ms. Burns 
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Ms, Gr a hm 
Ms, Hasse 
Ms, Hill 
Ms. Holm 
Ms, lackson 
Mr. Koch 
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Ms. Knobhfe? 
Ms, Langunbach 
Ms, McKinnc^y 
Mr, Miller 
Ms. Miller 
Ms. Pollack 
Mr. Steele 
Ms. Tnschor 
Ms. Willfjughby 



Available Hothouse and 
Pilot Trial Reports 

Level 1: Aesthetics in the Physical World 

Inirnductinn In Light 
Hothoihse Report: July. 1973 
Pilot Report: October, 1973 
/ntroduction toSpQCf} 
Hothouse Report: July. 1973 
Pilot Report: July, 1973 
IniroducAinn in Sound 
Huthouse Report: August,;! 973 
Pilot Report: September, 1974 
/ntroducnon !o Motion 
Hothouse Report: I'alb 1975 
Pilot Report: December, 1976 

Level 2: Aesthetics and Arts Elements 

7'exfure 

Hothouse Re[)f)rt: Af)ril, 197! 
Pilot Report: July. 1971 
Part/Whole 

Hothouse Report: September, 1971 

Pilot Report (Interim Hothouse/Pilot) : September, 1974 

Tone Color 

Hothouse Report: April, 1971 
Pilot Report: June. 1971 

Drama t i c Co n f i i c I 

Hothouse Report: September, 1971 

Pilot Report: April. 1972 



Hhythm/Meter 

Hothouse Rejjort: 1. May, 1970 

2, April, 1972 

3, March, 1974 
Pildl Report: Februtiry. 1971 

(rnterim) Octolier. 1974 ' 

Setting and Environment 
Hothouse Report: February, 1973 
Pilot Report: October, 1973 
Non-verhal Communication 
Hothouse Report: June, 1972 
Pilot Report; June, 1973 
Shape 

Hothouse Report: July, 1971 
Pilot Report: July, 1972 
Shape Relationships 
Hothouse Report: July, 1971 
Pilot Report: July. 1972 
Shapes ond Patterns 
Hothouse Report: July, 1971 
Pilot Report; July. 1972 
Movement 

Hothouse Report: 1, August, 1970 

2, August, 1971 
Pilot Report: February, 1972 
Sound m Poems and Stories 
Hothouse Report: 1, March, 1973 

2. December, 1973 
Pilot Report: October, 1973 
Charucterixulion 
Hothouse Report: January, 1972 
Pilot Report: June. 1972 

Level 3: Aesthetics and the Creative Process 

Making Sounds into Patterns 
Hothouse Report: April. 1972 
Pilot Report: May, 1974 
Examining Point of View 
Hothouse Report; January, 1972 
Pilot Report: May. 1972 
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Relaiing Sound and Mo 
Hothouse RepCLrt: March. 1970 
Pilot Report: February, in-^i 
Creating with Sounds ami /muges 
Hothouse Report: July. 1974 
Pilot Report; December, 1974 
CreatiogWord Pictures 
Hothouse Report: May. 1970 
Pilpt Report: February. 1971 
Constructing Dramatic Plot 
Hothouse Report: July. 1970 
Pilot Report: February. 1971 
Creatirig Characterization 
Hothouse Report: May. 1970 
Pilot Report: February. 1971 
Arranging Sounds with Magnetic Tnpes 
Hothouse Report: August. 1971 
Pilot Report: March. 1972 
Forming Movement Phroses 
Hothouse Report: February. 1972 
Pilot Report: February, 1973 

Level 4: Aesthetics and the Artist 

.^ctors 

Hothouse Report: 1. February, 1974 
2. October, 1975 

Vjsuai Artists 

Hothouse Report: 1. Decemlier, 1971 

.2, January, 1 975 
Pilot Report: October, 1976 
Chnreogruphers 
Hothouse Report: Octntjer, 1975 
Pilot Report: November. 1975 
Writers 

Hothouse Report: October. 1975 
Pilot Report: August. 197H 
Cofnposers 

Hothouse Report: September, 1974 
Pilot Report: Docemher, 197B 



Fil^fnukerB 

Hothbrise Report: July, 1975 
;Jpilot Report: December. 1976 - 
ArchitectB '-■ ;^ 

Hothouse Report: Available spring 1977 

Level 5: Aesthetics and the Culture 

Maxjco: An Approach to Aesthetics 
Hothouse Repdrt^^ Spring 1976 ' 
The Yoruba: An Approach to Aesthetics 
Hothouse Report: Japuary. 1977 ' 
The U.SlSM.: An Approach to Aesthetics 
Hothouse Report: December, 1976 
Japan: Ah Approocfi to AesthetrcB^ 
Combined Hothouse and Pilot Report: June. 1974 

Level 6i Aesthetics and the Environment 

Combined Hothouse and Pilot Report for all of the units 
in this level: June, 1977 

Evoluotion Studies 

General Surveys r 

Aesthetic Education Program Extended Pilot: A Report 
on the Questionnaire Data 
J. Riley Kunkel 
October 1972 

Aesthetic Education Program Initial Survey of Selected 
Implementation Sites 1971-1972 
J. Riley Kunkel 
1972 

Ae^hetic Education Program Surv^ey No. 1 of Selected 
Implementation Sites 1972-1973 
Ann Lane and William J. Wright 
Fehrunry 1974 

Aesthetic Education Program Survey No. 2 of Selected 
Implementation Sites 1973-1974 
November 1975 
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Fennsylvania Aesthetic Education Program 

Extended Pilot TriQls of the Aesihetic EducQtion 
Program: A QuQlitative DBscripiion^ AnQlyBis and 
Evaluation 

Louis M, Smith and Sally Schumacher 
August 1972 

Report on the First Year Pennsylvonia Aesthetic 

EducQtion Program 

Ann O. Lane and ]. Riley Kunkel 

June 1973 

Report on the Second Year Pennsylvania Aesthetic 

Education Program 

Ann O. Lane and William ). Wright 

November 1973 

Report on Third Year Pennsylvania Aesthetic 
Education Program 
Roger Edwards and PhylliB Kahan 
April 1975 

Final Report on Pennsyivanfa Aesthetic 
Education Program 
Suzanne Hoffa 
November 1975 

Position Papers, Reports, and Studies on 
Evaluation 

"A Plan for the Hothouse Testing of the Aesthetic 
Education Program Materials" 
Betty Hall. Patricia Thuernau. and Kathy George 
November 1975 

Plan for the Pilot Testing of the Aesthelif: Education 
Program Materials" 
Albert LeBlanc and Patricia Thuernau 
November 1975 , 
"Design for Extended Pilot Study of Previously 
Published Aesthetic Education Program Packages" 
Roger H. Edwards 
August 1973 

"Design for Sequencing Effects Study #1" 
Roger H. Edwards 
August 1974 



"Generalizable Congruency as a Factor in Choosing 
Evaluative Models" 
Roger H. Edwards 
1973 

" ^How Does A Rainbow Feel?* Second Trial Evaluation" 
Patricia Thuernau 
August 1975 

"Obtainging Strategic Consensus in Evaluating 
Innovative Curricula" 
Roger H. Edwards 
January 1974 

*'Pilot Test Report on Shapes Videotape" 
June 1974 

"Rationale and Brief C5iitline of Plans for 
Longitudinal Study" 
Roger H.Edwards 
August 1973 

'^Report on the Extended and Sequential Studies of 
Aesthetics and the Creative Process" 
Roger H. Edwards 
May 1975 

Revieiv and Index to Research in Creativity 

Thomas Johnson 

1970 

Review and Index to Research in Dance 

Thomas Johnson 

1970 

Review and Index to Research in Educational Media, ' 
VoJumes / and // 

Thomas Johnson * 
1970 and 1972 

Review and Index to Research in Film. 
Thomas Johnson ^ 
1972 

Review and Index to Research in Literature ' 
Thomas Johnson 
1 972 
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'*Small Scale Evaluation of 'The Five Sense Store' 
Traveling Exhibition" 

Prepared by staff of Smithsonian Institute Traveling 

ExfiibiUon Service 

Oct6berl974 

"Some Considerations for the Interfacing 
of the Arts and Evaluation" 
Roger H. Edwards 
1974 

•'the Child^s Aesthetic Experience: An rnterim Report 
and Position Paper" 
Louis M. Smith 
August 1974 

Related RapoFts 

All the Arts for Every Child 
Stanley S. Madeja 

1973. A 

"A Report on Training Evaluators, Artist=in=Residence 

Project 1970-1971*' 

1971 ' ^ 

"Defining Behavioral Objectives for Aesthetic 
Education'* * * 

David Ecker * 
1969 

Final Report on the Institute in Aesthetic Education for 

Adminisiratnrs 

Volume 1 ^^An 8 Day Week" 

Volume 2 "Working Papers" 

Stanley S. Madeja, Bernyrd S. Rosenblatt and Sherry 

Graziano 

1974 , 

The Artist in the School: A Report on the Ariisi-in- 
Residence Project 
Stanley S. Macleja et al 
1970 

The Bee Hive; 7'he Arts in Early Education 
Nancy Richard and Stanley S= Madeja 
1975 



Evaluation Reports on the Arts in General 
Education Project in the University City, 
Missouri, Schools 

Reactions to the Hu bhard-Rouse Art Curriculum in the 

Vniversiiy City ElernenjQry Schools 1969-297t 

Betty W,^all et al ' ' ■ ^ 

1972 

Review of FormQiive EvQlualion Aciiviiies 1969-1973 

Donald Jack Davis et al 

1971 

Summaries of Classroom QbservQiion of Arts in General 
Education Learning MateriQls 
Patricia Thuernau et al 
1972 

The Tronsitional Year 1971-1972 
Patricia Thuernau and Bettv W. Hall 
1973 
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AESTHEnC EDUCATION 
LEARNING CENTERS 

CEMREUHTrTOHaboration with school systems, 
univaraities and arts organizations, has developed the 
Aesthetic Education Learning Centars (AEtC) to Imple- 
ment innovative teacher education programs in the arts 
and aesthetics, Physicariy, each AELC is a modular 
environment of multimedia components and a curric- 
ulum library emphasizing aesthetic education. Local on= 
site coordinators organize programs ^o meet the needs of 
education students, experienced teachers back for a 
*'ghort course," new teachers, and children. Specificariy. 
theTXELCs develop new programs for teacher education 
in aesthetic education, provide a facility and materials 
for aesthetic learning by both teachers and students, and 
build a population for further testing of the Aesthetic. 
Education Program's instructional materials^ For further 
information on the AELCs. see Aesthetic Education 
Group: F^st Year Report (197fi) by Berrrard Rusen- 
blatt, Edward Mikel and Dane Manis. available from the 
Aesthetic Education Program. CEMREL. Inc. 

Aesthetic Education Learning Centers are located in; 

Oakland. California 
START Center 
Oakland Public Schools 

Antioch. California 
Belshaw Elementary School 
Antioch Public Schools 

Jefferson County, Colorado 
Columbia Heights Elementary School 
Jefferson County Public Schools 

Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City University 

Illinois Stale University 
Center for the Visual Arts 
Illinois State University 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Aesthetic Education Learning Center 
CEMREL. Inc. 



Memphis, Tennessee 

Aesthetic Education Learning Center 

Douglass School 

Harrisburg. Pennsylvania 
The Ways and Meaning Place 
State Department of Instruction 

Centerport. New York 
Performing Arts Foundation 
of Long Island 
New York City, New York 
Center for School Development 
New York City Public Schools 

Washington, D.C. 

Aesthetic Education Learning Center 
John F, Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 
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California Test of Basic Skills, 119 
Career education, use of curriculum for, 63, 101 
CaWstudies^lOOn, 102. 107-127 
CEMREL, Inc, xiiL See aJso Aesthetic Education 
Program 

Center of attention, 12-13, See also Figure 1, 16-17 
Chapman, Laura, ix, xiii 
Characterization, 31, 40-41 
Choreogropheri, 63, 70-71 
Cities Are , , 87, 88, 93-94 

Cognitive skills, acquisition of, and the curiculum, 5, 

101-102 / ' 

Composers, 63, 67^68 
Constructing Dramatic Plot, 49, 57-58, 101 ; in case studies 

107, 111-12, 116-17. 119, 120, 121, 125, 126 
Creating CharQaterization, 49, 56-67; in case studies, 101, 

110-11, 112, 120-26 passim 
Creating Patterns of Duration and Pitch, 49, 53 
Creating with Sounds and Images, 49, 59-60 
Creating Word Pictures, 49, 53-54, 101; in case studies, 

107, 113-14, 119-20, 121, 126 
Creative process, 48; for writers, 66, See also Level 3 
Critical language, 5-6, 21, 98; initial development of, as 

Level 2 goal, 30 
Critics, 63, 65-66 
Culture. See Level 5 




Qance, 18-19. See also Arta " ; " ^ 

Daniel Booha Elementary School. See Greensfelder 

Park /Daniel Boone School 
^DaviSt Janel, 102 

Demonstration School (CEMREL), 100 ' 
Dewey, John, 4 \ * 

Diamond, Joe, 116-21 , 
Dion, Diane, lOMe 

Drama. See Thfatre , 
DrarnQtic Conflict 31 , 42, 101 

Earle Johnson Elementary School, 121 
EmoUon, ^^le in theatrical characterization, 56 
' Engel, Martin, ix 

, Environment, def initipn, 87, See qIbo Level 1 : Level 6 
Environments Are Places and People Together, 87, 88, 

90=91 
Evaluation, 129-35 

Examining Point of View, 49, 51-52; in case studies, 116, 
120-21,124*27 

Film, 18-19, See also Arts 
.FjJmmafcers, 63, 73-74 

fThej First Americansj An Approach to Aesthetics, 79-81 
Forming Movement Phrases, 49, 58-59 

Gabel, Linda, 121 
Gale, Rosalie, 100 
Gates, Doris, 67 

General education, aesthetic education, and 5-6; use of 

arts for, 97-104 
Goodall/Edgar Road School, ix 

Greensfelder Park/Daniel Boone School ix, 100, 107, 116 
Guernica, 8 

Guidelines; Curriculum Development for Aesthetic 
Education, ix, xv, xvi 

Hoffa, Harlan, ix 

Imagine a Place, 87, 88, 94-95 
Introduction to Ligh L 22, 25 
Introduction to Motion, 22, 27=28 



/nfroduction fo Sound, 22. 26-27 , 

/ntroduction to Space, 21, 24 ' 

- ^ . 

Jacobs, BlUie, ix . _ ■ ' 

- Japan (teacher-developed unit), 107, 114-15 

Japan: An Approach to Aesthetics, 84-85, 116, 117-19, 121 
JDR 3rd Fund, Arts in General Education Prograip, 103 

Kaielin, Eugene S., 97 
. Katsumoto, Eddie, 102 
Kern, Evan, ix ' * , 

King Lear, 4 . i ^ 

Language development, 5, 31, 53-54, 101, See oiso 

Aesthetic literacy; Critical lan|uage 
Learning environment, enhancement of JlOO 
Level 1 : Aesthetics in the Physical World, 13, 20-28 
Level 2: Aesthelics and Arts Elements. 13, 29-46 ^ 
Level 3: Aesthetics and the Creative Process, 13, 47-60 
Level 4: Aesthetics and the Artist, 13, 61-74 
Level 5: Aesthetics and the Culture, 13^, 75-85: placement 

in general education curriculum, 76-77 
Level 6: Aesthetics and the Environment, 13, 86-95 
Literature, 18-19, See aiso Arts 

McLuhan, Marshall, 59 

Materials, 15. See also individual unit descriptions 
Medium Is the Massage, The, 59 
Mexico: An Approoch to Aesthetics, 81-82 
Miller, Ray, ix 
Movement, 31, 45-46 
Movement. See Dance 

Moving Through En vironmentSp 87, 88, 91-92 
Muhro, Thomas, 3 
Music, 18-19, See aJso Arts 

National Advisory Committee, xiil role in development 

of Aesthetic Education Program, xv 
National Endowment for the Arts, 62 
National Institute of Education, support for Program, ix 
Non=verbai Communication. 31, 42-43 
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Ohio State University, ix, xiii - 
#aTt and Whole, 30, 33-34 

^efception: MSthetic, xiv* 4, 97-99; aural, 53; increaied, 
as goal of curriculum, 5; perspective, and, 24; 
sensory, 87 

Phase I, ix 

Photography, 5t-52 

PiGasso. Pablo, 8> 108 

Playwrights, See Writers 

Poets, See Writers , ' 

Read, Sir Herbert, xiii ^ ^ ^ 
R&laiing Sound and Movement, 49, 55-56, 122,^24, 125 
Remer, Jane, 103 
Rhythni/Meear, 31. 38-39, 125, 126 
JRoblnson, Wade M.. ix, xiv 
Rosen, Lenore, 100 

Senses: aesthetic experience, and, 3; development of, 
98-99 

Sensing PIqcbb, 87, 88, 91 

Setting and Environment, 31 , 44-45 

Shanley, Barbara, 102 

Shape, 31,35-37, 107-10, 115, 123, 127 

Shape Re/ationships. See Shape 

Shapes and Patterns. See Shape 

Silverman, Ronald H., xiv 

Skills: basic, 5, 101; cognitive, 5, 101-102; perceptual, 99 
Sound in Poems and Stories, 31, 39-40 
Stanford Achievement Test, 100 
Stain, Gertrude, 40 
Storytellers. See Wriiers 

Teacher education, xvi, 136 
Teaching for the aesthetic, 4-5 
Texture, 31, 34^35, 122, 127 
Theatre, 18-19, See also Arts . 
Tone Color. 31, 37-38, 101, 123, 124 
Trotter, Lee, ix 



fThej Lfnifed States: An Ap|#ocich to Aesthetics, 79 
United States Office of Education, xiii; Arts and Human- 
ities Program, ix, xiii 
fthej L/.S.S.R-: An Approach to Aesthetics, 83-84 

Visual ArtiBtB, 63, 88-70 

Visual arts, 18-19. See. also Arts ^ 

Weitz, Morris, 3, 97 r- . 

Writers, 63,66-67,101 , > 

fThej Yoruha: An Approach to Aesthetics, 82-33- 
You and Your Piace, 87, 88, 92-93 | 
"Young Audiences,'* 31 

Zacharias, Jerrold, xiii 
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